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** Wece it tme, as several affirm, thateduotftion doth not change the 
mind and dlipotfltion, and that the alterations that it makes are not 
•ubataBtisl, -Imt ««r«ay fluperfielal, yet it would not he wise, even 
thcsx, ttp<<»teem it «mprofitai6k.'*^J?acen. 

'* The man ctf Imow^ledge lives eternallv after his death, while his 
memhers are reduced to dust heneath the tomh. But the ignorant 
man is dead, even while he walks upon the earth : he is numbered 
with living men, and yet existeth not.'*~^ra6tan Author. 

<' The ambition of a man of parts is very often disappointed for the 
want of some common quality, by the assistance of wnich men with 
moderate abilities are capable of making a great figure."— ^mw^ron^. 

*' The b«Mt friends a man can meet with in this life, are a good book 
and a faithful wife. **-~Bditor. 
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" Nothing ought to be more weighed than the nature of books 
recommended by public authority. So recommended, they soon 
form the character of the age. Uncertain indeed is the efficacy^ 
limited indeed is the extent, of a yirtuous institution. But if 
education takes in vice as any part of its system, there is no 
doubt but that it will operate with abundant energy, and to an 
extent indefinite. The magistrate, who in favour of freedom 
thinks himself obliged to suffer all sorts of publications, is under a 
stricter duty than any other, well to consider what sort ef writers 
he shall authorize. *'-~Gratt an. 

*' It is a remarkable fact, which history was either too idle to 
ascertain, or too much ashamed to relate, that the arms of Crom- 
well communicated to Scotland, with other benefits, the first 
newspaper which had ever * illuminated ' the gloom of the North. 
Either army carried its own printer with it, expecting either to 
convince by its reasoning, or delude by its falsehood.'* — Ed. 
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PREFATORY INTELLIGENCE. 



One of the most benevolent philosophers and statesmen 
of this or any other age, Doctor Benjamin Franklin, 
whose life was filled up with usefulness to mankind, 
informs us, " that he owed all the good he ever did to 
his country or mankind, to a small book he accidentally 
met with, entitled, * Essays to do Good.* This, (he 
says,) he learned with care and attention, laid up the 
' sentiments' in his memory, and resolved from that 
time, which was in his early youth, that he would make 
doing good the great purpose and business of his life.*' 

The Editor of the Schoohnaster at Home, actuated 
by a motive— doubtless not so exalted and comprehen- 
sive as the renowned and philanthropic Franklin, yet 
not less sincere and hopeful, compiled this ^* small 
book/' with a view of.inducing such among- the unin- 
structed youth and adults of his native country to 
pursue the same course ; namely, to learn the contents 
with care and attention ; and further, when they shall 
have so done, and successfully digested them, to en- 
deavour to praise God in the highest for so ^* small," 
but useful a gift; which, by the help of their Maker, 
may prove a blessing : and above all things, that ** the 
gates of light" may be further opened unto them. 
Having thus expressed himself, the Editor proceeds to 
introduce some educational and instructive matter. 

Several very just observations were made the other 
day by Dr. Lardner, at the dinner given to him by the 
Leicester people. *' There never was a time (he said) 
at which it appears to be more incumbent on persons, 
who possess what is called a stake in tlie country, to 
promote the instruction and enlightenment of the in- 
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IV PREFATORY INTELLIGENCE. 

dustrious classes, than the present. The course which 
public events have of late years taken, and that which 
I think all political parties must admit they are likely to 
follow for some time to come, is such as will probably 
give increased political privilege and power to the mid- 
dle'and to the industrious orders. If, then, this powet 
and this privilege be about to fall into their hands , 
ous;ht we not to qualify them for its exercise by im-r 
pro zing their understanding on these subjects, and in- 
forming their minds V* Dr. Lardner read an interest- 
ing passage from a letter which had been written to 
him by Baron Dupin — with reference to the conduct of 
the working classes of France at the revolution of 183(>, 
and the causes to which alone such conduct was attri- 
butable. '' It is now sixteen years (writes M. Dupin) 
since a system of popular instruction on an extensive 
scale was proposed in France. After a considerable 
time, by the invincible perseverance of its promoters, 
the numerous obstacles which were opposed to it were 
overcome, and it was at length established upon a scale 
commensurate with its importance. The sound and 
practical education of tlie industrious orders was con- 
nected with a careful system of instruction in the 
principles of domestic, moral, and religious duties. 
Works upon the sciences applied to the arts, upon the 
principles of commerce, upon political economy, and 
other subjects, were prepared and written in a simple 
and perspicuous style for the use of the people ; and 
local institutions, for the gratuitous instruction of all 
classes, but more especially for those engaged in the 
arts and manufactures, were established in above 130 
of the chief places throughout France. When the re- 
volution of 1830 occurred, it found the working 
classes animated with a moral spirit, a love of social 
order, and a respect for civil rights, the absence of all 
which eminently characterised the great revolution 
which closed the last century. It was evident that the 
care which had been bestowed to enlighten the minds 
of the people had not been without its influence. It 
had softened their manners and elevated their souls, 
and enabled them to conduct the great change of 1830 
in a manner to excite the admiration of Europe/* This 
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letter was received with very great applause, and Dr. 
Lardner, in conclusion, adverted to the necessity of 
such measures of public and political instruction ema- 
nating from the state : — ** It is too much to expect 
from the mass of the working classes that they should 
appropriate a portion of their earnings, which are fre- 
quently small and sometimes scarcely adequate to phy- 
sical support, to mere intellectual improvement. The 
instruction of those orders of society, who, from their 
position and circumstances, cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected to provide instruction for themselves, should be 
the business of the state ; and I trust, in the spirit of 
public improvement which has evidently been recently 
roused, that a consummation so desirable cannot be 
remote. Much, however, must depend upon the exer- 
tions of the industrious orders themselves — still more, 
perhaps, on the exertions, on the interest, and the sym- 
pathies of that class of society which is immediately 
above them — I mean the middle class." — Examiner. 

Objects of Education.-^U seems to me that we are 
guilty of great inconsistency as to the ends and objects 
of " education.*' How industriously have not its most 
able and zealous champions been continually instilhng 
into the mind, that education is the way to advance- 
ment; that "knowledge is power;'* that a man cannot 
" better" himself " without some learning ! And then we 
complain, or we fear, that education will set them 
above their station, disgust them with labour, make 
them ambitious, envious, dissatisfied ! We must reap as 
we sow; we set before their eyes objects the most 
tempting to the desires of uncultivated men, we urge 
them on to the acquirement of knowledge by holding 
out the hope that knowledge will enable them to grasp 
these objects: — if their minds are corrupted by the 
nature of the aim, and imbittered by the failure which 
must be the lot of the mass, who is to blame ? If, in- 
stead of nurturing expectations which cannot be ful- 
filled, and turning the mind on a track which must 
lead to a sense of continual disappointment, and thence 
of wrong; we were to hold out to our humbler friends 
the appropriate and attainable, nay, unfailing, ends of 
a good education ; — the gentle and kindly sympathies ; 
a 3 
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VI PREFATORY IVTELLIOEKCE. 

the sense of self-respect and of the respect of fellow- 
men ; the free exercise of the intellectual faculties; the 
gratification of a curiosity that "grows by what it feeds 
on,** and yet finds food for ever; the power of regu- 
lating the habits and the business of life, so as to ez» 
tract the greatest possible portion of comfort out of 
small means ; the refining and tranquillizing enjoyment 
of the beautiful in nature and art, and the kindred 
perception of the beauty and nobility of virtue; the 
strengthening consciousness of duty fulfilled ; and, to 
crown all, "the peace which passeth all understand- 
ing:" — if we directed their aspirations this way, it is 
probable that we should not have to complain of being 
disappointed, nor they of being deceived. Who can 
say that wealth can purchase better things than these? 
and who can say that they are not within the reach of 
every man of sound body and mind, who, by labour 
not destructive of either, can procure for himself and 
his family, food, clothing, and habitation?** — Mrs. 
Austin, 

School Slavery. — " Assuredly learning is a thing 
of almost inestimable value ; but still I doubt it may be 
bought too dearly. Why should the season of child- 
hood, which God and nature hath ordained to be a 
period of freedom from cares and toils, be converted 
into one of labour and anxiety for the sake of a little 
• premature knowledge,' which the early and tender 
intellect is unable to comprehend, or the comprehen- 
sion of which requires an effort of the mind which stints 
its growth for ever afterward. Knowledge should only 
keep pace with the natural growth of the human facul- 
ties. If it comes to exceed the power of the mind, and 
to be too great for the grasp of our reason and judgment, 
the over-burdened intellect becomes but an 'ass,* 
laden with treasures of no use to the bearer, and only 
Calculated to oppress the wholesome vigour and vivacity 
of nature. When I see a little urchin who ought to be 
enjoying nature's holiday, and strengthening his con- 
stitution by wholesome exercise to bear the vicissitudes 
of the world in after times, kidnapped and sent to 
school, to sit on a bench for four or five hours together, 
employed in learning hy rote what he is unable to com- 
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prehend, I cannot help contemplating him as a slave, 
and the victim of the vanity of the parent and the tolly 
of the teacher. Such a system is only calculated to 
lay a foundation for disease and decrepitude, to stint 
the physical and intellectual growth, and to produce a 
premature old age of body and mind." — Dutchman's 
Fireside, 

The Study or Languages not Useful to the Poor 
Man. — " To the poor man the study of languages is 
useless — ^he is educated not to write, but to work ; not, 
however, to work like the wheels of a steam-engine, 
but like a man who has will, intellect — like a man who 
belongs to humanity, and knows and feels the place he 
holds there. His soul alive to beauty, his mind a 
treasure-house of rich thoughts, his heart filled with the 
good and great deeds of olden time, his memory stored 
with choice facts, and his judgment strengtliened by a 
knowledge of the history of mankind, and a sense of 
the necessities of political life, — our pupil labours, as 
he has ever done, cheerfully. His simple meal satisfies 
him, his children's education is his evening care, social 
converse, the public gardens and public buildings, or 
the more retired country walk, adorn his holiday 
hours ; he has learned to enjoy everything, and to be 
disgusted with nothing. Now what can the study of 
languages teach him ? They are usefiil to the his- 
torian, the grammarian, the philosopher; they must be 
taught, therefore, but learned only by the wealthy — 
the men who represent the literature of the country.'* — 
Outhne of a System of National Education. 

Man .—Man is a god-like being. " We launch our- 
selves, in conceit, into illimitable space, and take up 
our rest beyond the fixed stars. We proceed without 
impediment from country to country, and from century 
to century, through all the ages of the past, and 
through the vast creation of the imaginable future. We 
spurn at the bounds of time and space ; nor would the 
thought be less futile that imagines to imprison the 
mind within tlie limits of the body, than the attempt of 
the booby clown who is said within a thick hedge to 
have plotted to jsfaut in th^ flight of an eagle. * * 
* *' * Man is a creature of mingled sub- 

stance. I am many times a-day compelled to acknow- 
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Viii PREFATORY INTELLIGEKCE. 

ledge what a low, mean, contemptible being 1 am. 
Philip of Macedon had no need to give it in charge 
to a page to repair to him every morning, and repeat, 
** Remember, sire, you are a man." A variety of cir- 
stances occur to us, while we eat, and drink, and sub- 
mit to the humiliating necessities of nature, that may 
well inculcate into us this salutary lesson. The won- 
der rather is, that man, who has so many things to 
put him in mind to be humbled and despise himself, 
should ever have been susceptible of pride and disdain. 
Nebuchadnezzar must indeed have been the most be- 
sotted of mortals, if it were necessary that he should 
be driven from among men, and made to eat grass like 
an ox, to convince him that he was not the equal of the 
power that made him. But, fortunately, man is a 
** stranger at home." Were it not for this, how in- 
comprehensible would be 

** The ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
The monarch* cro?m, and the deputed sword, 
The marshal's tnmcheon, and the judge's robe 1" 

How ludicrous would be the long procession, and the 
caparisoned horse, the gilded chariot and the flowing 
train, the colours flying, the drums beating, and the 
sound of trumpets rending the air, which after all only 
introduce to us an ordinary man, no otherwise, perhaps, 
distinguished from the vilest of the ragged spectators than 
by the accident of his birth ! But what is of more im- 
portance in the temporary oblivion we . are enabled to 
throw over the refuse of the body, it is thus we arrive 
at the majesty of man. That sublimity of conception 
which renders the poet and the man of great literary 
and original endowments *' in apprehension Uke a 
God," we could not have, if we were not privileged 
occasionally to cast away the slough and exuvics of the 
body from encumbering and dishonouring us, even as 
Ulysses passed over his threshold, stripped of the rags 
that had obscured him, while Minerva enlarged his 
frame, and gave loftiness to his stature, added a youth- 
ful beauty and grace to his motions, and caused his 
eyes to flash with more than mortal fire. With what 
disdain, when 1 have been wrapt in the loftiest moods 
of mind, do I look down upon my limbs, the house of 
clay that contains me, the gross flesh and blood of 
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PEErATORY I>7T£IXIG£VCB. IX 

which my frame is composed, aad wonder at a lodging, 
poorly fitted to entertain so divine a guest." — Godmns 
Thoughts on Man, 

" I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others; 
not genius, power, wit, or fancy : but if I could choose 
what would be the most delightful to me, and I believe 
most useful, I should prefer * a firm religious belief* to 
every other blessing; it makes life a discipline of good- 
ness ; creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, 
and throws over the decay — the destruction of exis- 
tence, the most gorgeous of all lights; awakens life 
even in death, and from corruption and decay calls up 
beauty and divinity, making torture and sorrow the 
means of ascent to paradise." — Third Edition of the 
Young Gentleman's Book, 

Roman History. — *' One feels the same kind of dis- 
gust in reading Roman history which one does in 
novels, and even epic poetry. We too easily foresee 
to whom tlie victory will fall. The hero, the knight- 
ierrant, and the Roman, are too seldom overcome." — 
Shenstone, 



CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

This Cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing, 
He was most princely : ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to out-live the good he did it ; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and yet so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little ; 
And to add greater honours to his age 
Than qaan could give him, he died, fearing God. 

Shakespeare. 
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Tendency of the Human Mind. — " But there is 
also, in these times, an incessant demand for the 
' facts' which history or travelling disclose to us, with 
regard to past ages or distant nations, as affording the 
only sure foundation of philosophical or political rea- 
soning. The delineations already alluded to are, after 
all, only plausible theories of the past course of society; 
the facts alone from which those theories are formed 
can be safely appealed to by argument. But it is evi- 
dent, that the more the views of the public have been 
enlarged to a contemplation of the principles applicable 
to society in general, the keener must be their curiosity 
with regard to the history or actual condition of man^ 
kind in all times and situations, since no fact can be 
disclosed on this subject without throwing light on the 
human character at one period or another of its pro- 
gress. It cannot, therefore, be doubted, that the pub- 
lic interest is becoming every day more awake to the 
past history or present condition of every class or divi- 
sion of our species, and that, hence, the researches of 
historians and travellers, stimulated by public curiosity, 
are daily enlarging their sphere, and increasing in vigi- 
lance and accuracy. In short, in proportion as pub- 
lic intelligence extends, the principles of philosophy are 
brought more within the reach of the people, or, rather, 
the public mind is elevated to the level of philosophy ; 
its discussions, being addressed more than they were 
before to the people at large, become more useful and 
practical in their tendency, without becoming less sub- 
tle or profound ; the immense store of practical infor- 
mation which is accumulated, affords a wider and surer 
basis for general reasonings, and at the same time pre- 
sents a greater diversity of subjects for its application ; 
and the imagination, both of the people and their in- 
structors, taking a higher flight, and embracing a wider 
lange in proportion as their intellects become more 
active and more diversified as to the objects on which 
they are exerted, all the arts which belong to the ima- 
gination become richer in their materials, and more 
vigorous, as well as more comprehensive in their exer- 
tions, than in former times, when the sources of inte- 
rest were comparatively limited, and the human heart 
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itself less open to the numberless excitements capable 
of acting upon it, which are now to be found within the 
wide range of society and nature." — Treatise on the 
Progress of Literature, 



UNPUBLISHED VERSES, 
By the late most excellent andpiou» Bishop Heber.* 

Oak, that blasted and alone 
On the war-worn mound hast grown, 
The blood of man thy sappling fed. 
And dyed thy tender root with red : — 
Woe to the feast where foes combine ! 
Woe to the war of words and wine I 

Oak I thou hast sprung for many a year. 
Mid whispering rye-grass, tall and sere, 
(The coarse rank herb, that seems to show 
That bones uablest are laid below — ) 
Woe to the sword that hates its sheath ! 
Woe to the unholy trade of death ! 

Oak of the ancient time ! — ^like me, 
Thou art a lorn and aged tree ; 
Thy wrinkled bark the whirlwinds tear, 
And strip thy rattling branches bare ; — 
Woe to the man whose foes are strong I 
Thrice woe to him that lives too long ! 

Oak I from the mountain's stately brow, 
Thou view'st the subject woods below, 
0*er Severn's waves conspicuous seen — 
But ah 1 too high thy birth hath been I 
The \nnds have bent thee to the ground, 
And envious ivy clasps thee round I 
Then woe to thee and woe to me. 
Too near allied to royalty I 

Oak ! I have seen on yonder steep. 
Thy wild arms waving o*er the deep. 
And I have marked in slow decay 
Thy brittle antlers waste away : — 
Woe to the life of lingering pain, 
That prays for death and prays in vain I 

• When Robert, Duke of Normandy, was prisoner in the Old Castle of 
Cardiff, he, it is said, composed in the Welsh language an ode, of which 
the above is an imitation irom memory, as Bishop Heber signified in a 
note accompanying the MS. , and further, that it was addressed to an oak. 
which stood on adiff in sight of the castle, amidst the vestiges of a Roman 

camp.— EDITOBs uigmzea oy v-j v^ v^ X i-*^ 
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Night and Day — Darkness and Light. — With 
these two wonderful elements hath nature constracted 
her most sumptuous and beautiful pictures, — those 
which are constantly attracting our too indolent at* 
tention, and delighting our unpiercing eyes : all these 
varieties of light and shade proceed from a sublime 
mixture of both by her own God — ^the Immortal 
Artist who painted the universe with his own heavenly 
carmine and ultramarine of beatific loveliness; who 
worked up the whole of this gorgeously animated 
picture, in six days, with his own indescribable oen- 
cil. In the moral world also, we have lights and 
shadows, with which the "seeing eye" is ever ena- 
moured, and by which it is enlightened and directed. 
Were it not for the lights and shadows of human 
life — that is, the brightness and darkness of mortal hap- 
piness — little, if any, real enjoyment would be reahzed. 
Theoretical happiness, and unsubstantial pleasures, are 
meet phenomena for the gratification of empty and 
inflated coxcombs ; whose mere eiMStence proves a sore 
burden to themselves and society at large — ^they admit 
of no reflection, they deserve no consideration. Let us 
turn to the ** enlightened understanding," however, and 
soberly inquire what would the moral light of prosperity 
amount to, if tljtere were no such moral darkness as 
adversity with which to pall its glittering day beams ? 
What shall we say then ; shall we hold fast that which 
is abundantly good and purely holy, the Word and 
Commandments of God ? Yes, verily, and by God's 
help, even that will we, to the last. Yet again ; what, 
let us inquire, would health prove in the entire absence 
of sickness? Again ; the benevolent and heaven-bom 
smile of an approving conscience would be of no sen- 
sible or spiritual importance, unless there were known 
to be the latent torments of existing repentance, licking 
the dust of darkness amid the tenfold terrors of polluted 
guilt ! — Editor, 

Ignorance. — In the whole Swiss Canton of Under- 
walden there is not a single printing office. — Ed, 

At the beginsing of last year there were published in 
Spain 98 newspapers ; at the commencement of the 
present year (1835) only 77. The total expense of 
these 77*paper8 is estimated at 11,600,000, reals, and 
the receipts at 10,315,000. — Ed. ^ , 
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The Progress of Knowledge. — If Noah, in his 
first moonlight walk upon Ararat, could have seen mir- 
rored in the watery waste, the long procession of gigan- 
tic powers which time should lead forth to p%ss under 
the yoke of man, would he not have decided .(in his 
blindness to the new future of man) that nothing would 
be left for man to do ? — iProbably. And in order to 
exhibit to him the whole case, he must be earned for- 
ward to man's new point of view. '' And so .it will be 
with some second Noah, whose happier ^lot it shall l)e 
to see knowledge cover the earth, bearing on its bosom 
all that is worjfchy of the new heavens, afiid ^new earth ; 
while all that is unworthy of them is sunk and lost. 
By the agency of his gigantic servants he may be 
raised to iJbat pinnacle of the universe whence he may 
choose to look forth again, and see what ' new ser- 
vices' ai^ appointed to man, and who are the guides 
and guardians allotted to his higher state.'' '< And 
what will he behold?*— But it is foolish to inquire. 
One must be there to know." — " To know ftiUy. But 
though we can but barely speculate upon what he will 
see, we may decidedly pronounce upon what he will not 
see. We cannot tell how many galaxies will be per- 
ceived to complete the circle of nature's crown, nor 
what echoes of her diapason shall be wafted to the 
intent spirit. We cannot tell bow near he may be 
permiUed to approach to behold the evolution of a 
truUi from vapparent nothingness, as we are apt to 
fancy a seraph watches the creation of one of yonder 
worlds — ^rst distinguishing the dim apparition of an 
orb emerging from the vacuum, then seeing it moulded 
into order, .and animated with warmth, and invested 
with light, — ^till myriads of adorers are attracted to 
behold it sent forth by the * hand of silence ' on its 
everlasting way. We cannot tell to what depth man 
may then nafely plunge, to repose in tlie sea-caves and 
listen to the n£w tale that its thunders interpret, and 
collect around him the txibutaries of knowledge that 
come throning down the green vistas of ocean light. 
We cannot tell what way will be opened before him to 
the dim chambers of the earth, where Patience presides, 
while her slaw and blind agents WA^rk in dumb cpiicert 

b 
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from age to age, till the hour being come, the spirit of 
the volcano, or the angel of the deluge, arrives to burst 
their prison-house." 

" Our most Religious King/* — ^This phrase was 
originally introduced into a new Collect framed in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and tlien only conveyed 
the meaning of the Latin word Religiosus, importing 
the sacredness of the Royal person. 

On Genius, Talent, Science, and Learning. — 
Many a modern critic has committed himself disgrace- 
fully, and beyond recall, in every important subject he 
may have foolishly " rushed in" upon, from not under- 
standing the fundamental and generic value of the 
words expressing great qualities. This is chiefly attri- 
butable to his not understanding the qualities themselves. 
The imperfection of language, as well as tlie natural 
complexity of all qualities, renders, it would appear, 
a perfect verbal definition impossible in any case ; so 
that hypercritics and sciolists may always find plenty 
of room for their starveling objections. But by bring- 
ing imagination as the subsidiary illustrator of reason, 
and sensibility to vivify and subtilise judgment, a suf- 
ficiently accurate definition of the highest intellectual 
qualities and passions may be made out for men to 
understand each other, provided their prejudices do 
not blind them, and that they are not deficient in 
the requisite degree of comprehension. The most 
prominent characteristics are all that we shall here 
attempt. ;' 

There are no two distinct qualities oflener or more 
stupidly confounded than genius and talent. A man 
ofgeniuSf speaking generally, translates or interprets 
what he feels: a man of talent expresses what he thinks. 
The former, therefore, moulds his thoughts according to 
his practical and imaginative standard of humanity; 
the latter is very apt to make humanity vary with its 
fluctuating thoughts. Genius imagines and creates : 
talent recollects and remodifies. TTie one transcribes 
from his heart : the other sits down to compose from 
his store-house of the brain. Metaphysically speaking, 
we may reverse the ordinary position thus : genius 
borrows wholesale from nature, and is so far right; 
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talent invents laboriously and minutely, but having nq 
mastery over elements, is commonly wrong. The first 
is a prodigal, who freely spends what his great parent 
has given him : the other is a studious mechanic, who 
works night and day to acquire a knowledge of what 
others have done and said, in order to turn it to account 
in a business-like way. The former is very liable to 
end like Timon of Athens : while the latter is keeping 
wassail with bloated doctors and punster lords. Genius 
excites the finest passions and moral reflections ; talent 
leaves you, after various manceuvres, at parade *' fis 
you were." The power and the truth, the beauty and 
the sensibility of a work are essentially distinct (though 
often harmoniously united) from elegance of style, 
purity of language, and ingenuity of fancy, an imposing 
outline, and a tact in general frame-work and manage- 
ment. Genius is a gift ; talent an acquirement. But 
the minds of some men, of very. superior ability, are 
often a mixture of both ; the respective shades of 
which it is scarcely possible, without the most subtle 
metaphysical analysis of the effects, to distinguish or 
separate. Certainly it cannot be done by a phreno- 
logical chart. 

Science (except some of the most abstract sciences) 
is knowledge derived from the experience of ages in 
physical facts ; and is advanced by deductions from, 
and practical applications of them. Science is to ge- 
nius what the crutches of time are to his wings ; but is 
superior to talent inasmuch as it has the solid earth, 
howefrer ** earthy'' under it, for a sure foundation to 
its slow efiects ; while talent is as likely to build a fine- 
looking edifice upon a mistake as upon a truth, not 
knowing anything of elementary principles. Yet sci- 
ence has no necessary connexion with either genius or 
talent. Very good geologists, chemists, botanists, have 
frequently been very stupid men; and not a few of 
them have been without talent sufficient to write three 
consecutive sentences of decent English, or even com- 
mon grammar. Ornithologists and entomologists are 
famous for this latter pecuHarity, besides being, as we 
often see, very ** insect-minded men,*' or pluming 
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themselves with a most foolish and exclusive vanity. 
Bacons and Newtons are like «* ang«l visits." 

Learning is, for the most part, the profound verbal 
knowledge of books in various languages. It is vety 
seldom associated with great genius; not often with 
any ; and not generally with science or talent. It is 
rather incompatible with genius : 

<* For the more languages a man can speak, 
His knowledge has but found the greater leak.*' 

Butler had a right to speak this of others, being a great 
exception to the above opinion. Milton might have 
said the same ; so might Shelley, &c. But, in general, 
it is by no means a characteristic of a strong mind, and 
ceitainly not of ah original one, to pass the greater part 
of a life in decyphering the ideas of others through the 
kakidescope of a dozen different languages. It is very 
unlikely that Homer understood any language but his 
'* mother tongue." But all men are not Homers or 
Shakspeares, you will say. True enough : the greater 
reason why mfnds of less stren^ and compass should 
concentrate the power they possess as much as possible. 
A man, anxious for the fundamental truths of nature, 
will study to understand a given question or thing : and 
if he accomplish this, he certainly can understand no 
more of it by being able to read it from, or cast into 
the verbal moulds of all the chief nations of the world. 
To such a man it would be very like casting his head 
into the sea. 

With reference to " the world's" appreciation of 
these four qualities, genius is most admired and wor- 
shipped (whether the man starve or not) ; science most 
respected and promoted (whether the man starve or 

not) ; learning most admired and patronised by the 

learned (a scanty patronage) ; and talent, soonest no- 
ticed and best paid, because it finds a ready way to or- 
dinary comprehensions. Genius and science are the 
kings of time. — Taifs Edinburgh Magazine. 

HuMAK Merits. ^He who is mixing human works 
and Christ's merits as his dependence l^ore God, can 
hardly understand the expression '' the perfect law of 
liberty ! " for there is no liberty, no freedom of spirit, 
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in his religion. He is very much like the Jew ; though 
he has lost the old ceremonial law, he invents another ; 
he turns the means of grace into so many ceremonies ; 
public worship, into a mere ritual ; alms, into meritori- 
oas oblations ; the sacrament, into a sacrifice : he reads 
the Bible as a task to quiet conscience, just as the Jew 
may read the law, or a ^pist may count his beads : 
he prays in private, and, it may be in public, in a cold, 
formal way; but he never learns to worship God in 
spirit and m truth. — Weekly Visitor, 

The Hour-glass and Time. — Coming hastily into 
a chamber, I had almost thrown down a crystal hour- 
glass ; fear, lest I had, made me grieve, as if I had bro- 
ken it ; but, alas ! how much precious time have I cast 
away without any regret! The hour-glass was but 
crystal — each hour, a pearl ; that, but like to be bro- 
ken — this, lost outright ; that, but casually — this, done 
wilfully. A better hour-glass might be bought; but 
time, lost once, lost ever. Thus we grieve more for 
toys than for treasure. Lord, give me an hour-glass, 
not to be by me, but to be in me. Teach me to num- 
ber my days: an hour-glass to turn me, that I may 
turn my heart to wisdom. — Fuller* s Good Thoughts. 

Human Applause. — Love and humility will concur 
in producing a frame of mind not more distinct from 
an ardent thirst of glory than from that frigid disregard 
or insol^it contempt, or ostentatious renunciation of 
human favour and distinction, which we have sometimes 
seen opposed to it. These latter qualities may not un- 
frequently be traced to a slothful, sensual, and selfish 
temper ; to the consciouioess of being unequal to any 
great and generous attempts, to the disappointment of 
schemes of ambition, or of glory, to a little personal 
experience of Uie world's capricious and inconstant 
humour. 

The renunciation in these cases, however sententious, 
is often far from sincere, and is even made not unfre- 
quently with a view to the attainment of that very dis- 
tinction which it affects to disclaim. In soma other of 
these instances the overvaluation and inordinate desire of 
worldly credit, however disavowed,are abundantly evident 
from the merit ^hich is assumed for relinquishing them ; 
b3 
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or from that soar and sariy humour which betrays a. 
gloomy and corroded mind, galled and fretting under 
the irrttating venae of the want of that which it most 
wishes to posseBS. 

* But far dtfiereat is the. temper of a christian. It is a 
temper compounded of firmness^ and con4)lacency« and 
peace, and lore ; and mant^ting itself in acts of kind* 
ness and courtesy : « kindness not pretended, but ge* 
nuine ; a courtesy net false and superficial, but corcUai 
and sincere. It is unahaken in confitancy^ unwearied 
in b^ievolence, firm without Toughness, and assiduous 
williout servility. — WUb^rfifroe, 

WoRLDLiifos.'T^Poor wocidlings ! what will ye do 
when the span-length of your forenoon's laughter ie 
ended, and when the weeping side of Providence is 
turned to you ? Luke vi. sU. — Rutherford, 

A good man is the best friend^ and, therefore, soonest 
to be chosen, longer to be retained ; and, indeed, never 
to be parted with, unkss he cease to be that icxc which 
he was chosen.— /futm^ Taylor. 

Content is Wealth. — *A poor man that hath little, 
and deshies no more, is in truth richer than the greatest 
monaisDh that thinketh he hath not what he should or 
what he might, or that grieves there is no motre to 
have.-^BwAop HmlL 

Education of the Pooe. — During the past and the 
present year 8i^ schools* have been received into union 
with the National Society^ canyhig up the amount of 
schook in union to the mimher of 2,937 ; and £6,643 
have been voted in aid of the building of schoolrooms 
ni 104 phices, the total expose of the buildings being 
esum^ted at £20,000. The Society has recently made 
d genteil inquiry into the state of eduealion under the 
Established Qkuich in all parts of the kingdom ; and 
an account has been obtained concerning 8,650 places, 
which were found to contain about 1 1 ,000 schools, with 
678,356 children. It is calculated that there cannot be 
less m England and Wales than 710,000 children under 
the instruction of the clergy. — Times. 

The total number of BiUes, &c. issued to members 

* A considerable ntmierical increase' has taken place since this 
calci^tion appeared. — Krf. 
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on the \^rms of the Society, franted gratuitously in 
special casea, delirered to members for their gn^itous 
distribution, and supplied at prime cost :-— Bibles, 
60,548 ; Testaments, 59,618 ; Common Prayer Books, 
145,912 ; Psalters, 15,55^; other bound books, 1 14,236 j 
Saall Tracts, half-bound, &c. 1,139,794; Papers to 
members (for gratuitous distribution), 180,000 :-^Total, 
1,715,560. The receipts of the year amomted to up- 
wards of £67,000, and the expendkure to very near 
that sum.— Standard, 

To the really serious and reflective human mind, 
every religion, to a certain ejitent, demsm^s and de^ 
serves our unfeigned regard ; and although we may 
ioel aysured, that all of them cannot be grounded on a 
right principle of action and holiness of intention, yet 
we may religiously extend to them the benevolent and 
even divine practice of Christian charity. It is not 
for ** mortab ' to condemn, much more despise them. 
The adorable God of the Bible and the sun-^that burn- 
ing ruler of tlie universe«<--will condemn their advocatgii 
in his own good tim^. We should remember, that 
amongst all the uncertainties >of this life, one thing 
alone is physkally c^tain — that is, death. The 
** errocs,'' moceover, of any particular religion, are co* 
existent and coequal with all other human errors; and 
sure we are, it ou^it not to be the business .of. frail 
beings to dispute or inveigh against the peculiar tenets 
or dogmas of their ne^li^urs. Notwithstanding ap* 
pearances, it is not enough for those who fortuitously 
go right, to plume themselves upon it ; th^y should, of 
all others, be the first to pity and commiserate those 
who unhappily take a canitrary course. Men should 
never be so alarmingly pi«aumptuou6 as to pretend*^ 
a pretence too generally arising out of their political 
0{»nions — ^to sacrifice to Apollyon what they know, in 
their hearts and consciences, ^ae Almighty wMl not re- 
ceive, much lets thank them for. The ''cbven foot" 
unhappily is too common an adjunct of professuig 
Christians; albeit, it was never yet discovered where 
undoubted piety was seen to radiate its surrounding 
mental darkness; and where Christianity, in its primi- 
tive lovelineiss and purity, was known, to abound ; for 
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whatever may be said, either in a good or bad spirit, 
by those who are not the advocates of the Apostolic or 
Protestant faith, it is certainly true, that Christianity 
has not lost its heart ; nor has tJie unmeasured pano- 
rama of almighty creation been deprived of its original 
and glorious colours. Like the majesty of their maker, 
they are unfathomable ; like the mercy of eternal love, 
they are unchangeable ; and like the irrevocable day 
of judgment, they are not capable of being trans- 
fixed.— 1:(/. 

The Soul of Man : its Origin and Affections. — 
The blessings, O man ! of thy external part, are health, 
vigour, anoproportion : the greatest of these is health. 
What health is to the body, even that is *< honesty^" to 
the soul. « 

That thou.hast a soul, is of all knowledge the most 
certain — of all truths the most i^ain unto thee. Be 
meek, be grateful for it; seek not to know it perfectly — 
it is inscrutable. 

^ Thought, understanding, reason, will— call not these 
thy soul — they are its actions, but they are not its 
** essence.'' 

Raise it not too high, that thou be not despised. Be 
not thou like unto those who fall by climbing, neither 
debase it to the sense of brutes ; nor be thou like to the 
horsQ and the mule, in whom there is no understanding. 

Search it by 'i\AfacultieSy know it by its virtues ; they 
are more in number than the hairs of thy head ; the 
stars of heaven are not to be counted with them. 

Think not, with Arabia, that one soul is parted 
among all men ; neither believe thou, with the sons of 
Egypt, that every man hath many ; know that as tby 
heart, so is thy soul, also one. 

Doth not the sun harden the clay? doth it not also 
soften the wax ? — as it is one sun that worketh both, 
even so it is one soul that willeth contraries. 

As the moon retaineth her nature, though darkness 
spread itself before her face as a curtain; so the soul 
remaineth perfect — even in the bosom of a fool. 

She is '' immortal ;" she is unchangeable : she is alike 
in all : health calleth her forth to show her loveliness, 
and application anointeth her .with the oil of wisdom. 
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Although she shall live, after thee^ — think not she 
was bom Wore thee; she was created with thy fle^, 
and formed ivith thy brain. 

Justice could not give her to thee exalted by virtues, 
nor mercy deliver her to thee deformed by vices. These 
must be thine» — and thou must answer them. 

Suppose not death can shield thee from '' examina- 
tion; think not corruption can hide thee from tVi^titry. 
He who formed thee of thou knowest not what, can he 
not raise thee fiN>m thou knowest not what again ? 

Percciveth not the cock the hour of midnight' — 
exalteth he not his voice, to tell thee when it is morn- 
ing? knowetli not the dog the footsteps of his master? 
and flieth^not the wounded goat unto the herb that 
healeth him? yet when these die, their spirit retumeth to 
the d<yt ; thine alone suiTiveth. 

Envy not these their senses^ because quicker than 
thine own ; learn that the advantage iieth not in pos- 
sessing good things, but in the knowledge how to 
use them. 

Hadst thou the ear of the stag, or were thine eye as 
strong and piercing as the eagle's ; didst thou equal the 
hound in smell, or could the ape resign to thee his taste, 
or the tortoise her feeling; yet, without reason what 
would they avail thee ? Perish not ftll these like their 
kindred? 

Hath any one of them the gift of speech ? Can any 
say unto thee—" Wherefoi* did I so ?" 

The lips of tlie wise are as the doors of a cabinet; 
no sooner are they opened, but treasures are poured 
out before thee. 

Canst thou think too greatly of thy soul, or can too 
much be said in its praise ? It is tJie image of him who 
gave it. 

Remember thou its ** dignity " for ever; forget not 
how great a talent is committed to thv charge. 

Whatsoever may do good may also do harm; be- 
ware that thou directest its course to virtue. 

Think not that thou canst lose her in the crowd ; 
suppose not that thou canst bury her in thy closet ; 
action is her deUght, and she will not be withheld 
from it. 
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Her motion is perpetual, her attempts are universal, 
her agility is not to be surpassed. Is it at the utter- 
most part of the earth, she will have it. Is it beyond 
the region of the stars, yet her eye will discover it. 

Inquiry is her delight : as one who traverseth the 
burning sands in search of water, so is the soul that 
thirsteth after — knowledge. 

Guard her, for she is rash ; restrain her, for^she is 
irregular; correct her, for she is outrageous; more 
unstable is she than water, more flexible than wax, 
more yielding than air ; is there aught that can bind 
her ? 

As a sword in the hand of a madman, even so is the 
soul to him who wanteth — discretion, 

Tlie end of the search is truth ; her means to dis- 
cover it are " reason and experience;" but qje not 
these weak, uncertain, and fallacious? 

How then shall she attain unto it ? 

General opinion is no proof of truth, for the generality 
of men are — ignorant. 

Perception of thyself , the knowledge of him who 
created thee, the sense of the '* worship" thou owest 
unto him, are not these plain before thy fiau^e ? And 
behold! what is there more that man needeth to 
know ? — Economy of Human Life. 

Protraction op Vegetable Life. — ^The following 
extraordinaiT invtauce of the Imgtfaened period of time 
during whicn the vital principle of vegetables may be 
preserved, was mentioned by Mr. Houlton, in the course 
of his introductory lecture as professor of botany, at the 
last meeting of the Medico-Botanical Society. A bul- 
bous root, which was found in the hand of an Egyptian 
mummy, in which situation it had very probably been 
for more than 2,000 years, germinated on exposure to 
the atmosphere, though, when discovered, it was appa- 
rently in a state of perfect dryness. The root was sub- 
sequently put into the ground, where it grew with 
readiness and vigour. — The Lancet. 

Variety of Existence. — Up to the present time we 
have about 50,000 different species of animal life de- 
scribed by modern naturalists. Linnseus, one day her- 
baliziiig with his pupils, covered, with his hands, a 
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gteenturf, saying, '' that he had thaft under his hand 
whose consideration might justly occupy all of them for 
a considerable portion of their existence." He ^verified 
the assertion by shewing, that within that space there 
were 34 different species either of grass or moss, or in- 
sects, or animalcules, or varieties of mineral. '' How 
then," continued he, *^ shall we estimate the total pro- 
duction of the entire globe, when the little space that mv 
hand covers is found to contain so many various objects! ' 

Italy. — Italy is the garden of Europe. Its surface 
presents every variety oi scenery, from the cultivated 
plains of Lombardy to the wild mountains of Calabria. 
Magnificent cities stand at short distances from each 
other, and beautiful villas adorn the intervening spaces. 
In Genoa, Florence, and Rome, are found the finest 
specimens of architecture ; while the Papal palaces and 
Ducal galleries contain the noblest works of sculpture. 
Painting flourished in Italy, and music has made it her 
home. — Metropolitan Magazine, 

Extent of the*Britisii Dominions. — The sun 
never sets on the dominions of our king. Before the 
eveniM^ ray leaves the spires of Quebec, his morning 
beamSiave shone for three hours on Port-Jackson ; 
and while sinking from the waters of Lake Superior, his 
eye opens upon the Ganges. — Entertaining Press, 

Genius. — If it be peculiar to genius to exalt its 
country's fame — to strengthen the untiring vernacular 
ardour of co-existent ambition-^to form an immortal 
epoch in the annals of unwithering time, and leave a 
solemn and scented halo around the *^ undying magnifi- 
cence *' of a name; no writers of the present, and scarcely 
of the past ages (Shakspeare excepted), present such 
indisputable claims to the first places in the ranks of 
pristine or original genius, as Sir WaUer Scott as a 
novelist; and Lord Byron as a poet. 

The age in which these illustrious spirits were per- 
mitted to irradiate by their sublime talents, tiot only 
our own, but every other nation of the earth, has been 
'called, and with iirfinite justice too, the " golden age." 
Such an one the impartial spirit of history had never 
recorded, in the volume of the book; and the nearest 
resemblance to its mental brilliance appears to be that 
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of Elizabeth; wAen Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, ana other great dramatists, all flourished 
during the fiut golden age of literature. 

In the Georgean J£ra, however, which in time pre- 
sent we designate the second golden age ; the nume- 
rical strength of the ** intellectual illustrissimi " is far 
greater than that of the first. 

Literary.^^Sk Walter Scott, Lor4 Byron, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Coleridge, Wibon, Campbell, Thomas 
Moore, Rogers, Lord Mahon, Southey, Beckford, 
Napier, Lord F. Egerton, Lord Mulgrave, Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Colton, Crabbe, Bowles, Professor Milman, 
Potlok, Croly, Leigh Hunt, A. Cunningham, Keats, 
Gralt, Tennyson, Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer, Hogg, 
Inglts, James Montgomery, T. K. Hervey, A. A. Watts, 
Godwin, Pringle, Mackenzie, Laman Blanchard, Elliot, 
Author of Com Law Rhymes, Charles Lamb, Charles 
Lloyd, De Quincy,the opium eater. Rev. Sydney Smith, 
Maturin, JefFery, Lockhart, Gifford, Heber, Robert 
Hall, Edwardlrving, Rev. Thomas Dale, W. P. Scargill, 
Hazlitt, W. Savage Landor, Dr. Bowring, Gill^ Wil- 
liam Taylor, Heraud, Maginn, the Smiths, HoVe and 
James, Praed, Theodore Hook, Rev. Mr. Fox,&c. &c. 

Eloquent, — Lord Brougham, Canning, Mr. Hus- 
kisson, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
*Lyndhurst, Lord Plunkett, Lord Qrey, Mr. Tiemey, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Durham, Romiily, 
Macaulay, Lord Stanley, Spring Rice, Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, D. O'Connell, Shiel, Charles Grant, D. W. 
Harvey, Abercromby, &c. &c. &c. 

Women, — Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs. Jameson, 
Mrs. Watts, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Rolfe, Lady Morgan, 
Mrs. C. Gore, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Trollope, Miss 
Landon, Miss Jewsbury, Miss Stoddart, Mrs. Perkins, 
Miss M. A. Browne, Mary Howitt, Miss E. Snow- 
den, Joanna Baillie, Miss Montague; Mrs. Somerville, 
Mrs. Austin, Miss Bowles, Miss Godwin, Lady' 
Blessington, Mrs. Perring, Mrs. Hofland, &e. Sic. &c. 
—Editor, 
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A COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

It has often suggested itself to the Editor, that by 
passing lightly over every subject of subordinate im- 
portance — by leaving the discussion of particular 
points, still a matter of dispute amongst grammarians^ 
to professed philologists; and by rendering the several 
rules and definitions more simple and concise, he would 
be enabled to dispense a more immediate knowledge 
of the structure of the English language, than many 
others of more pretensions than himself have hitherto 
succeeded in doing. His object has been to combine 
simplicity with clearness, so far as »the subject he is 
now about to treat will admit. 



Grammar is the art of rightly expressing our 
thoughts by words. 

Grammar, in general, or universal grammar, explains 
the principles which are common to all languages. 

The grammar of any particular language, as the 
English grammar, applies those common principles of 
that particular language, according to the established 
usage and custom of it. 

Grammar treats of sentences, and of the several 
parts of which they are compounded. 

Sentences consist of words; words, of one or mors 
syllables; syllables, of one or more letters. 

So that letters, syllables, words, and sentences, make 
up the whole subject of grammar. 

B 
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2 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts of speech. 

1. The Article, prefixed to substantives, when they 
are common names of things, to point them out, and 
to show how far their signification extends. 

2. The Substantive or Noun, being the name of any 
thing conceived to subsist, or of which we have any 
notion. 

3. The Pronoun, standing instead of the noun. 

4. The Adjective, added to the noun to express the 
quality of it. 

5. The Verb, or Word, by way of eminence, signi- 
fying to be, to do, or to suffer. 

6. The Adverb, added to verbs, and also to adjec- 
tives and other adverbs, to express some circumstance 
belonging to them. 

7. The Preposition, put before nouns and pronouns 
chiefly to connect them with other words, and to show 
their relation to those words. 

^. The Conjunction, connecting sentences together. 

9. The Interjection, thrown in to express the affec- 
tion of the speaker, though Unnecessary with respect 
to the construction of the sentence. 

• Of Articles. 

There are two kinds of article, the indefinite an or a, 
and the definite the. An is used before all the vowels, 
except w and y, and also before the silent h; as, an inn, 
an admiral, an heiress. A is used before a consonant; 
as a man, a horse. The is unvaried. A or an is styled 
the indefinite article, because it imperfectly determines 
the thing mentioned, pointing it out a single thing of 
the kind* The is called the definite article, because it 
ascertains what particular thing is meant, and when 
many are spoken of, determines which they are. The 
former can only be used in the singular ; the latter in 
both numbers. 

Of Nouns. 

Substantives or nouns are of two sorts, proper and 
common names. Proper names are the names appro- 
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priated to individuals, as the names of persons and 
places, such as George^ London. Common names 
stand for kinds containing many sorts, or for sorts 
containing many individuals under them, as, Animal^ 



Whatever is spoken of is represented as one, or more, 
in number; these two manners of representation, in 
respect of number, are. called the singular and the 
plural number. 

In English, the substantive singular is made plural, 
for the most part, by adding to it s, or ca, where it is 
necessary for the pronunciation, as king, kings ; foXy 
foxes; leafy leaves; in which last, and many others, 
/is also changed into r, for the sake of an easier pro- 
nunciation, and more agreeable sound. 

Some few plurals end in en, as oxeny childreny bre- 
thren ; and men, women^ by changing the a of the sin- 
gular into c. This form we have retained from the 
Teutonic, as likewise the introduction of the e in the 
former syllable of two of the iast instances ; women y 
(for so we pronounce it), brethreny from womany bro- 
ther, something like which may be noted in some other 
forms of plural, as, moitsey mice ; tooth, teeth ; foot, 
feet; goose, geese. 

The words sheep, deer, are the same in both numbers. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the thin^ which 
they express, are used only in the singulsur, others only 
in the plural form, as wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, 
pride, &c., and bellows, scissors, lungs, &c. 

Things are frequently considered with relation to the 
distinction of sex or gender; as being male, or female, 
or neither the one nor the other. Hence substantives 
are of the masculine, or feminine, or neuter (that is, 
neither) gender ; which last is the exclusion of all con- 
sideration of gender. 

Some few substantives are distinguished in their 
gender by their terminations, as prince, princess ; actor y 
actress ; lion, lioness ; hero, heroine, &c. 

Nouns have three cases: they are called the nominff 
tive, the possessive, and the objective. 

The nominative simply expresses the name of a thing. 

The possessive represents possession, or belonging. 
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It is formed by adding to the noun the letter s, pre- 
ceded by an apostrophe; as, my father's housey St. 
James's 'palace. When the plural ends in s, the other 
s is omitted, but the apostrophe is retained; as, the 
ladies' favorite^ the drapers' company ; and sometimes 
when the singular terminates in s, the apostrophic s is 
not added ; as, for goodness' sake. All nouns what- 
ever, in grammatical construction, are of the third 
person, except when an address is made to a person ; 
then the noun is of the second person. 

The objective case follows the verb active, and ex- 
presses the object of an action,' or of a relation. 

Of Pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word standing instead of a noun^ as 
its substitute or representative. 

In the pronoun are to be considered the person, num* 
ber, gender y and case. 

The person. There are three persons, called the first, 
second, and third, expressed by the pronouns I, thou 
or yoUy he. 

The number. As the speakers, or persons spoken to 
or of, may be many, each of these has the plural num- 
ber, we, you or ye, they. 

The gender. The persons spoken of, may be of 
either gender, masculine or feminine ; accordingly, the 
pronoun singular of the third person has the three gen- 
ders, he, she, it.* 

The case. Pronouns have three cases, the nominative, 
possessive, and the objective. 

Let us arrange the pronouns according to their per- 
sons, numbers, genders, and cases. 

Persons. 





Singi^. 






PlyraL 




1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


I. 


Thou,. 


He; 


We, 


Ye or You, 


They 



9* Although it is not strictly personal, being applied to things, 
and those persons only whose sex is not determined, yet, as it is 
used with yerbs, and indicates the third person, it may he ranked 
among personal pronouns. 
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Cases, 

'Nom. Po88, ObJ. Nom. Poa, Obj, 

First Person. 
I, Mine, Me; We, Ours, Us. 

Second Person. 
Thou, Thine, Thee ; Ye or You, Yours, You. 

Third Person. 
Mas. He, His, Him ; 1 

Fern. She, Hers, Her; > They, Theirs, Them. 
Neu. It, Its, It; J 

Th^y my, hevy our, your, their, are pronominal 
adjectives ; but his, her's, our*s, yours, their* s, have 
evidently the form of the possessive case: and by 
analogy, mine, thine, may be esteemed of the same 
rank. 

Beside the foregoing, there are several other pro- 
nominal adjectives: which, though they may some- 
times seem to stand by themselves, yet have always 
some substantive belonging to them, either referred 
to, or understood: as, this, that, other, any, some, 
one, none. These are called dejinitive, because they 
define and limit the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they either refer, or are joined. 
The three first of these are varied, to express number ; 
as, these, those, others, the last of which admits of the 
plural form only when its substantive is not joined to 
It, but referred to, or understood : none of them are 
varied to express the gender or case. Who, which, that, 
are called relatives, because they more directly refer to 
some substantive going before ; which therefore is called 
the antecedent. They also connect the following part 
of the sentence with the foregoing. These belong to 
ail the three persons ; whereas the rest belong only to 
the third. One of them only is varied to express the 
three cases ; who, whose, whom : ' none of them have 
different endings for the numbers. Who, which, whaty 
are called interrogatives, when they are used in asking 
questions. The two latter of them have no variation dV 
number or case. Each, every, either, are called dw- 
tributivet; because they denote the pewons, or things, 
b3 
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that make up a number, as taken separately and 
singly. 

Own, and self, in the plural selvesy are joined to the 
possessives my, our, thy, your, kisy her, their ; as, my 
own hand ; myself, yourselves : both of them expressing 
emphasis, or opposition : as, *' I did it my own self^ 
that isy and no one else : the latter also forming the 
reciprocal pronoun ; as, " he hurt himself ^ Himself, 
themselves, seem to be used in the nominative case by 
corruption instead of his self their selves : as, " he came 
himself r " they did it themselves;** where himself ^ 
themselves, cannot be in the objective case. 

If this be so, self mast he, in these instances, not a 
pronoun, but a noun.* Thus Dryden uses it : 

"What I show. 
Thy H^fmay freely on thyaelf beetow." 

Our self, the plural pronominal adjective with the 
singular substantive, is peculiar to the regal style. 

Own is an adjective ; or perhaps the participle .(ou^en) 
of the verb to owe ; to possess ; to be the right owner 
of a thing. 

All nouns whatever in grammatical construction are 
of the third person ; except when an address is made to 
a person : tnen the noun (answering to what is called 
the vocative case in Latin) is of the second person. 



Of Adjectives. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive to 
express its quality. 

In English the adjective is not varied on account of 
gender, number, or case. The only variation which it 
admits of, is that of the degrees of comparison. 

When a quality is simply expressed without any re- 
lation to the same in the different degree, it is called the 
positive ; as wise, great. When it is expressed with 
augmentation, or with reference to a less degree of the 
same, it is called the comparative : as, wiser, greater, 
^len it is expressed as being in the highest degree of 
all, it is called the superlative ; as, wisest , greatest. 

So that the simple word, or positive, becomes com- 
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parative by adding r or er ; and the superlative, by 
adding st^ esty to the end of it. And the adverbs more 
or most placed before the adjective have the same effect ; 
as, wise, more wise, most wise. 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by 
er and est ; and dissyllables by more, and most : as, 
mild, milder, mildest ; fruyal^more frugal, most fru- 
gal. Dissyllables ending in y, as happy, lovely ; and 
in le after a mute, as able, ample ; or accented on the 
last syllable^ as discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and 
est. Words. of more than two syllables hardly ever 
admit of those terminations. 

In some few words the superlative is formed by 
adding the adverb most to the end of them ; as, ne- 
thermost, uttermost, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, 
foremost. 

In English, there are some words of very common 
use, in which the caprice of custom is apt to get the 
better of analogy, that are irregular in this respect ; as 
good, better, best; bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; 
much, or many, more, most, and a few others. 

Op Verbs. 

A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
suffer. 

There are three kinds of verbs, active, passive, and 
neuter verbs. 

A verb active expresses an action, and necessarily 
implies an agent, and an object acted upon, as to love ; 
" I love Thomas." 

A verb passive expresses a passion, or a suffering, or 
the receiving of an action; and necessarily implies an 
object acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted 
upon, as, to be loved, '* Thomas is loved by me." 

A verb neuter expresses being, or a state or condition 
of being, when the agent and the object acted upon 
coincide, and the event is properly neither action nor 
passion, but rather something between both, as, / ar^ 
I sleep, I walk. ^ 

In English many verbs are used both in an active 
and neuter signification, the construction only deter- 
mining of which kind they are. 
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In a verb are to be considered the person, the num- 
ber, the tense or time, and the mood or mode. 

The verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
express or agree with different persons of the same 
number, as, *' 1 hve^ thou lovest, he loveth, or loves,'* 

So also to express different numbers of the same 
person, as, *' Thou lovesty ye love ; he lovetk, they love." 

So likewise to express different tenses, in which any 
thing is represented as being, acting, or acted upon ; as, 
I love, I loved; I bear, I bore, I have bomem 

The mood is the manner of representing the being, 
action, or passion. When it is simply declared, or a 
question is asked, in order to obtain a declaration con- 
cerning it, it is called the indicative mood, as ** I love, 
lovest Uiou V* when it is bidden, it is called the impera- 
tive, as, " love thou;" when it is subjoined as the end 
or design, or mentioned under a condition, a supposi- 
tion, or the like, for the most part depending on some 
other verb, and having a conjunction before it, it is 
called the subjunctive, as, " If I love, if thou love;** 
when it is barely expressed without any limitation of 
person or number, it is called the infinitive, as, 'Ho 
love;** and when it is expressed in a form in which it 
may be joined to a noun as its quality or accident, par- 
taking thereby of the nature of an adjective, it is called 
the participle, as, " loving.*^ 

. But to express the tense of the verb, the English 
uses also the assistance of other verbs,* called therefore 
auxiliaries or helpers, do, be, have, shall, will, as, '^ I 
do love, I did love; I am loved; I was loved; I have 
loved, I have been loved ; I shall or will love, or be loved." 

The auxiliaries, or helpers, are defective, having but 
the Present and Past Indicative ; as thus, 

Pres. Do, have, shall, will. 
Past. Did, had, should, would. 

The verb active is thus varied, according to Person, 
Number, Tense, and Mood : — 

Judicative Mood. 

^ PRESENT TENSE. 

^ Singular. Plural 

1 . I gain 1 . We gain 

2. Thou gainest 2r Ye or you gain 

3. He gains or gaineth 3. They gain 
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FIRST PERFECT. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Singular. Plural. 
I gained 1. We gained 
Thou gainedst 2. Ye gained 
He gained 3. They gained 




SECOND PERFECT. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Singular, Plural. 
I have gained 1 . We have gained 
Thou hast gained 2.^ Ye have gained 
He has gained 3. They have gained 



PLUPERFECT. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I had gained 1 . We had gained 

2. Thou hadst gained 2. Ye had gained 

3. He had gained 3. They had gained 



^ Singular. 

1 . I shall or will gain 

2. Thou shalt or wilt gain 

3. He shall or will gain 



FIRST FUTURE. 

Plural. 

1 . We shall or will gain 

2. Ye shall or will gain 

3. They shall or will gain 



SECOND FUTURE. 

Plural. 

1. I shall or will have 1. We shall or will have 

gained gained 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye shall or will have 

gained gained 

3. He shall or will have 3. They shall or will have 

gained gained 

Imperative Mood, 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular, Plural. 

1 . Let me gain 1 . Gain we, or let us gain^ 

2. Gain thou, or do thou 2. Gain ye, or do ye gfin 
gain 3. Gain they, or let them 

gain 



3. Gain he, or let him gain 
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Subjunctive Mood, 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Sinffular. Plural. 

1. I gain 1. We gain 

2. Thou gain 2. Ye gain 

3. He gain 3. They gain 

or,— 

1. I may or can gain 1. We may or can gain 

2. Thou may'st or can*st 2. Ye may or can gain 

gain 3. They may or can gain 

3. He may or can gain * 

FIRST PERFECT. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I gained, or I might, 1. We gained, or we might, 

could, would, or could, would, or 

should gain should gain 

2. Thou gainedst, or thou 2. Ye gained, or ye might, 

mightest, couidst, could, would, or 

wouldst, or shouldst should gain 

gain 3. They gained, or they 

3. Hegained,orhemight, might, could, would, 

could, would, or or should gain 

should gain 

SECOND PERFECT. 

I have gained, may or can have gained, &c, 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had gained, or I might, could, would, or should have 
gained, &c. 

FIRST FUTURE. * 

I shall or will gain, &o. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall or will have gained, &c. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Present, To gain. Perfect, To have gained. 

PARTICIPLES, 

Present, Gaining. Perfect, Having gained. 
^ It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition, or supposition, 
or in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and 
contingent^ the verb itself in the present and the auxili- 
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ary both of the present and past tenses, often carry with 
them somewhat of a future tense ; as, " If he come to- 
morrow, I may speak to him — If he should or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should 
speak to him." 

The Passive Verb. 
Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I am gained 1. We are gained 

2. Thou art gained 2, Ye are gained 

3. He is gained 3. They are gained 

FIRST PERFECT. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 . I was gained 1 . We were gained 

2. Thou, wast gained 2. Ye were gained 

3. He was gained 3. They were gained 

SECOND PERFECT. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I have been gained 1. We have been gained 

2. Thou hast been gained 2. Ye have been gained 

3. He has been gained 3. They have been gained 

PLUPERFECT. 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . I had been gained 1 . We had been gained 

2. Thou hadst been gained 2. Ye had been gained 

3. He hgd been gained 3. They had been gained 

FIRST FUTURE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be gained 1. We shall or will be gained 

2. Tliou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye shall or will be gained 

gained 3. They shall or will be 

3. He shall orwill be gained gained 

SECOND FUTURE. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall orwill have been 1. We shall or will have 

gained been gained 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Ye shall or will have been 

been gained gained 

3. He shall orwill have been 3. They shall or will have 

gained been gained 
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Imperative Mood. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE TENSE. 
Singular. Plural, 

1 . Let me be gained 1. Be we gained , or let us 

2. Be thou gained, or do be gained 

thou be gained 2. Be ye gained, or do ye be 

3. Be he gained, or let him gained 

be gained 3. Be they gained, or let 

them be gained 

Subjunctive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I be gained, may or can 1. We be gained, may or 

be gained can be gained 

2. Thou be gained, mayest 2. Ye be gained, may or 

or canst be gained can be gained ' 

3. He be gained, may or 3. They be gained, may or 

can be gained can be gained 

FIRST PERFECT. 
Singular. PlurtU, 

1 . I were gained 1 . We were gained 

2. Thou wert gained 2. Ye were gained 

3. He were gained 3. They were gained 

or,— 
I might, could, would, or should be gidned, &c. 

SECOND PERFECT. 

I have been gained, or I may or can have been 
gained, &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

I had been gained, or I might, could, would, or should 
have been gained, &c. 

FIRST FUTURE. 

I shall or will be gained, &c. 

SECOND FUTURE. 

I shall or will have been gained, &c. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present y To be gained Perfect, To have been gained 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Peffect 

Being gained Gained, having been gained 

A neuter verb is conjugated in the same manner as 
a verb active. 

Or Irregular Verbs. 

The irregular verbs of the English language may be 
divided into four classes, viz. 1, those which, though 
formerly regular, are become irregular by contraction ; 
2, such as form the passive participle in n oar «n : 3, 
those which have u, or o«, or o, before the final cotiso- 
nants in the same participle; and, 4, such as form 
that, as well as the first perfect of the indicative and 
subjunctive moods, in gkt. 

The follow" 
verbs, viz. 
Present Tense, 

Bend 

Bereave 

Bleed 

Breed 

Build 

Cast 

Clothe 

Cost 

Creep, 

Cut 

Dwell 

Feed 

Feel 

Flee 

Gild 

Gird 

Have 

Hit 

Hurt 

Keep 

Kneel 

Knit 

Lead 



• belong to the class 


of contracted 


Peffect, 


Present l^nse 


Perfect, 


bent 


Leave 


left 


bereft 


Lend 


lent 


bled 


Let 


let 


bred 


Lift 


lift 


built 


Light 


light 


cast 


Lose 


lost 


clad 


Make 


made 


cost 


Mean 


meant 


crept 


Meet 


met 


cut 


Pass 


past 


dwelt 


Put 


put 


fed 


Quit 


quit 


felt 


Read 


read 


Red 


Rend 


rent 


gilt 


Rid 


rid 


girt 


Sell 


sold 


had 


Send 


sent 


hit 


Set 


set 


hurt 


Shed 


shed 


kept 


Shoe 


shod 


knelt 


Shred 


shred 


knit 


Shut 


shut 


led 

c 


Sleep 


slept 
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Pre»ent Tetue. 


Perfect. 


Present Tewe, 


Slit 


slit 


Spred 


Smell 


smelt 


Stand 


Speed 


sped 


Sweep 


Spell 


spelt 


Tell 


Spend 


spent 


Thrust 


Spill 


spilt 


Weep 


Split 


split 


Wet 



Petfeet. 

spread 

stood 

swept 

told 

thrust 

wept 

wet 

But besides these verbs, irregular by contraction, many 
that are strictly regular have their active perfects, and 
passive ^rticiples, abbreviated in the rapidity of pro- 
nunciation ; particularly such as terminate in cA, ck^ 
ffy Xf sh, and 55; as, snatch, snatched; pick, picked ; 
snuffy snuffed; mix, mixed; lash, lashed: hiss, hissed; 
&c. 

The second class of irregulars consists of those 
which, in the perfect participle of the passive voice, 
terminate with en, or its ^contraction n. The verbs 
that folk)w are of this class : 



Fall, 


Change of a ]nto«. 
fell. 

Of a into 0. 


fallen. 


Wake, 


woke, 
Of a into 00. 


waked. 


Forsake 

Shake, 

Take, 


, forsook, 
shook, 
took, 


forsaken. 

shaken. 

taken. 




Of aw into etv. 




Draw, 


drew. 


<lrawn. 


Slay, 


Ofay into ew and aL 
slew, 

Of e into a and ee. 


slain. 


Be, 


was, 
Of e into a, or and 0. 


been. 


Get, 


gat or got, 


gotten 
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Change of ea into a. 
Present Tetue, Fir»$ Perfect, Paseiw Partie^le, 

Eat ate eaten 

Change of ea into a or ov 
Bear bare, or bore bom, or borne 

Break brake, or broke broken 

Cleave, (to adAcre) clave, clove^ or cloven 

cleaved 
Cleave, (to dmcte) clave, clove, cleav- cloven, cleaved, 

ed, or cleft or cleft 

Speak spake or spoke spoken 

Swear sware or swore sworn 

Tear tare or tore torn 

Wear ware or wore worn 

Change of ea into o. 
Shear shore shorn or sheared 

Steal stole stolen 

Tread trode or trod trodden 

Weave wove woven or weaved 

Change of ee into o. 
Freeze froze frozen 

Change ofee into ctw. 
See saw seen 





Change of i long into 


t short. 


Bite 


bit 


bitten 


Chide 


chid 


chidden 


Hide 


hid 


hidden 


Slide 


slid 


slidden 




Change of t k>ng into 


long. 


Abide 


abode 


abided 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Shine 


shone 


shined or shone 


Shrive 


shrove 


shriven 


Thrive 


throve or thrive 


thriven 


Write 


wrote or writ 


written 




• 
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Change of 


i long into a short, and i or u short. 


Pregent Tenae. 


First PefficL Passive Participle. 


Strike 


Struck stricken or struck 




Change of i short into a. 


Bide 


bade or bid bidden 


Give 


gave given 


Sit 


sate or sat sitten 


Spit 


spat or spit spitten 



Change of t short into u» 

Dig dug or digged digged 

Change of ie into ay and ai. 

Lie lay lain 

Change of o into e. 

Go went gone 

Hold held held or holden 

Change of o into i. 
Do did done 

Change of oo into o long. 
Choose chose chosen 

Change of ow into ew. 

Blow blew blown 

Crow crew or crowed crowed 

Grow grew grown 

Know knew known 

Throw threw thrown 

Change of y into ew and ow. 

Fly flew flown 

The third class of irregular verbs is composed of such 
as, in the passive participle, admit «e, o, or ou before 
the terminating consonants. The following are of this 
class, viz.: — 

Hang hung or hanged hung or hanged 
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Change of i short into a or« short. 




Pamve Partie^le» 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Cling 


clang or clung 


ching 


Dare 


durst 


dared 


Drink 


drank 


drunken or drunk 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Ring 


rang or rung 


rung 


Shrink 


shrank or shrunk shrunk 


Sing 


sang or sung 


sung 


Sink 


sank or sunk 


sunk 


Sling 


slung 


slung 
slunk 


Slink 




Spin 


span or spun 


spun 


Spring^ 


sprang or sprung sprung 


Sting 


stang or stung 


stung 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Stink 


stank or stunk 


stunk 


String 


strung 


strung 


Swim 


swam or swum 


swum 


Swing. 


swang or swung 


swung 


Wring. 


wrang or wrung 


wrung 
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Change of i short into o short. 

Win won won 

Change of i k)ng into ou» 

Bind bound bound 

Find found found 

Grind ground ground 

Wind wound wound 

Change of o short into a long* 
Come came^i come 

Change of oo into o short. 

Shoot shot shot - 

Change of « short into a short* 
Run ran run 

ca 
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The fourth class comprehends a very small number, 
consisting only of those verbs which, in the first perfect 
and passive participle, terminate in ght ; ^, 



Present Teim, 


r^et Perf. and Pan. Part. 




Beseech 


besought or beseeched 




Bring 


brought 




Buy 


bou^t 




Catch 


caught 




Freight 


fraught or freighted 




Fight 


fought 




Teach • • 


taught 




Think 


thought 
sought 


• 


Seek 




Work 


wrought or worked. 




Besides these four classes of verbs, there are some 




which are defective^ 


as well as irregular, being conju- 


• 


gated only in one or two tenses, and having no parti- 




ciples. 




' 


Preseni Tenee, 


Peffed Tenee. 




Can 


could 




May 


might 




Must 




• 


Quoth 


quoth 




Shall 


should 




Will 


would 




Weet, wit, or ^ot wot 




Wis 


wist 




Wont 


wont 





• In most languages, as in English, there are imptr* 
sonal verbs. They are only used in the tliird person, 
because they refer to a suls^ect peculiarly appropriated 
to that person. The followin^erbs are ranked amongst 
the impersonals, viz., to ram, to snow, to hail, to 
lighten, to thunder, &e* They are used in the third 
person singular, with the neuter pronoun before them ; 
as, it rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders, 
&c 

But, though limited with regard to persons, they ad- 
mit a difference of moods and tenses. They are not 
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always preceded by the pronoun it, but are sometimes 
governed by other nominatives of the third person, as, 
** The Lord rained upon Sodom and OomorAdi brim- 
stone and fire." — Oenesis. Here, also, the verb is used 
actively. 

Of Adverbs. 

Adverbs are added to Verbs and to Adjectives, to 
denote some modification or circumstance of an action 
or quality, as, the manner, order, time, place, distance, 
motion, relation, quantity, quality, comparison, doubt, 
affirmation, negatk>n, demonstration, interrogation. 

In English, they admit of no variation, except sonie 
few of them, which have the degrees of comparison, as, 
" often, offcener, oftenest," " soon, sooner, soonest," 
and those irregulars derived f^om adjectives, in this 
respect likewise irregular, " well, better, befet,^ &c. 

An Adverb is sometimes joined to another adverb, 
to modify or qualify its meaning, as, " very much, 
much too little, not very prudently." 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions,, do called because they are commonly 
put before the words to which they are applied^ serve 
to.c(Hinect words with. one another, and to show the 
relation between them. 

One great use of Prepositions, in English, is to ex- 
press those relations, which, in some languages, are 
chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings of tlie 
Noun. 

Most Prepositions originally denote the relation of 
place, and have been thence transferred to denote, by 
similitude, other relations. Thus, outy in, through, 
under, by, to, from, of, &Ci Of is much the same 
with from ; ** ask of me," that is, yV'om me; " made of 
wood;" ".son of Philip,*' that is, sprung yhrni him. 
For, in its primary sense, is in the stead or place of 
another. Tlie notion of place is very obvious in all the 
rest. 

Prepositions are also prfefixed to words in such man- 
ner as to coalesce with them, and to become a part of 
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them. Prepositions, standing by themselFes in con- 
struction, are put before nouns and pronouns, and 
sometime!! after verbs ; but in this sort of composition 
they are chiefly piefixed to verbs ; as, to otUgo, to over-- 
come, to undervalue. There are also certain particles, 
which are thus employed in composition of words, yet 
cannot stand b^ themselves in construction ; as, a, 6e, 
con, mis, &c. m abide, bedeck, conjoin, mistake, &c. 
These are called inseparable prepositions. 

Op Conjuhctions. 

The Conjunction connects or joins together sentences, 
so as, out of two, to make one sentence. 

Thus, " You and I, and Peter, rode to London," is 
one sentence, made up of these three by the conjunction 
and twice employed. ^* You rode to London ; I rode 
to London; Peter rode to London." Again, " You 
and I rode to London, but Peter staid at home," is one 
sentence made up of three by the conjunctions and and 
but ; both of which equally connect the sentences, but 
the latter expresses an opposition in the sense. The 
first is therefore called a conjunction copulative ; the 
other, a conjunction disjunctive. 

The use of copulative conjunctions is, to connect, or 
to continue the sense, by expressing an addition, and; 
a supposition, or condition, if, as; a cause, because, 
then ; a motive, that ; an inference, therefore, &c. 

The use of disjunctives is to connect and to continue 
the sentence, but at the same time to express opposi- 
tion of meaning in different degrees ; as or, but, than, 
although, unless, &c. 

Of Interjections. 

Interjections, so called, because they are thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence without making any 
other alteration in it, are a kind of natural sounds to 
express the affection of the speaker. 

The different passions have, for the most part, differ- 
ent interjections to express them. 

The interjection O, placed before a substantive, ex- 
presses more strongly an address made to that person 
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or thing ; as it marks in Latin what is called tlie voca- 
tive case. i 

OF SYNTAX. 
Syntax teaches the proper construction and just dis- 
position of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, expressed in 
proper form, and ranged in proper order, and concurring 
to make a complete sense. 

The construction of sentences depends principally 
upon the concord of agreement, and the regimen or 
government of words. 

One word is said to agree with another when it is re- 
quired to be in like case, number, gender, or person. 

One word is said to govern another, when it causes 
the other to be in some case or inood. 

Sentences are either simple or compounded. 
A simple sentence has in it but one subject and one 
finite verb ; that is, a verb in the indicative, imperative, 
or subjunctive mood. 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together 
in order to make a part of a sentence, and sometimes 
making a whole sentence. 

The most common phrases, used in simple sentences, 
are the following : — 

1st Phrase : The substantive before a verb active, 
passive, or neuter ; when it is said what thing is, does, 
or is done; as, " I am," " thou writest," " Thomas is 
loved:" where /, thou,, Thomas, are the nominative 
cases, and answer to the question who, or vthat ? as, 
'* who is loved ? Thomas." And the verb agrees with 
the nominative case in number and person; as, thou 
being the second person singular, the verb writest is so 
too. 

2nd Phrase : The substantive after a verb neuter or 
passive ; when it is said, that such a thing is, or is 
made, or thought, or called, such another thing: or 
when the substantive after the verb is spoken of the 
same thing or person with the substantive before the 
verb ; as, '* a calf becomes an ox i'^ " Plautus is ac- 
counted a poet ;" " I am he." Here the latter sub- 
stantive is in the nominative case, as well as the former ; 
and the verb is said to govern the nominative case ; or. 
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the latter substantive may be said to agree in case with 
the former. 

3rd Phrase: The adjective after a verb neuter or 
passive, in like manner ; as, '^ life is shorty and art is 
long.** ** Exercise is esteemed wholesome " 

4th Phrase : The substantive after a verb active, or 
transitive ; as when one thing is said to act upon, or do 
something to another; as, ** to open a door;" "to 
build a house ;" *' Alexander conquered the Persians/' 
Here the thing acted upon is in the objective case ; as 
it appears plainly when it is expressed by the pronoun, 
which has a proper termination for that case ; ** Alex- 
ander conquered them ;" and the verb is said to govern 
the objective case. 

5th Phrase : A verb following another verb ; as, 
** boys love to play ;** where the latter verb is in the 
infinitive mood. 

6th Phrase : When one thing is said to belong to 
another : as, " Milton's Poems;" where the thing to 
which the other belongs is placed first, and is in the 
possessive case; or else last with the preposition of 
before it ; as " the Poems of Milton," 

7th Phrase : When another substantive is added to 
express and explain the former more fully ; as, ** Paul 
the Apostle;" " King George;" where they are both 
in the same case; and the latter is said to be put in 
apposition tb the former. 

8th Phrase : When the quality of the substantive 
is expressed by adding an adjective to it ; as, " a wise 
man ;" ^ a black horse." Participles have die nature 
of adjectives ; as, ** a learned man ;" "a loving 
father." 

9th Phrase : An adjective with a verb in the infi- 
nitive mood following it ; as, " worthy to die ;" " fit to 
be trusted.** 

10th Phrase: When a circumstance is added to a 
verb, or to an adjective, by an adverb ; as, •* you read 
well ;*' " he is very prudent.*^ 

11th Phrase: When a circumstance is added to a 
verb, or an adjective, by a substantive with a pre- 
position before it ; as, ** 'l write for you ;" " he reads 
with care ;" " studious of praise;" " ready for mischief." 
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12th' Phrase : When the same quality in different 
subjects is compared; the adjective in the positive 
having after it the conjunction as, in the comparative 
the conjunction than, and in the superlative the pre- 
position of: as, " white as snow ;" " wiser than I ;" 
" greatest of all." 

It is a general rule, that the verb should agree in 
number and person with the noun which governs it, 
that is, the noun expressive of the person or thing 
mentioned as acting, being, or suffering ; as, the man 
hates idleness ; his mother is perfectly well ; your 
friends were obliged to submit. Here the words man 
and hates are respectively of the third person and sin- 
gular number ; mother and is are likewise in die third 
person singular ; and the words were obliged and 
friends 8^ee with each other, by being in the third 
person of the plural numbers. The nouns thus govern- 
ing the verb are in the nominative case. 

An exception to the above mentioned rule is, when 
the governing word is a noun of number; in which 
case, the verb may either be used in the singular or the 
plural number ; as, a body of soldiers is, or are, drawn 
up on the parade ; a great -number was, or were as- 
sembled. 

When two or more nouns singular come before a 
verb, a copulative conjunction intervening, the verb is 
put in the plural number; as, '' his father and mother 
were natives of France; for which reason his son and 
daughter have been senf thither for theur education." 

Two or more singular pronouns, separated by the 
copulative andy govern a verb plural ; as, he and she 
have quitted the metropolis. 

As the relative pronoun received its appellation from 
its peculiarly referring to some preceding noun or pro- 
noun, called the antecedent^ it ought to be of the same 
number and person with that word ; as, ** ih^^overeign 
who shows a regard for his subjects, merits their ittmost 
loyalty/' 

The same part of a noun that serves as a nominative 
to the verb, will also come after a verb active or a pre- 
position ; on which occasion it answers the purpose of 
the oblique or accusative cases in the Greek and 
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Latin languages. We say, **my father is dead;" 
"the things are found;" vfh&n father and things are in 
the nominative case ; but, in the phrases that follow, 
the same nouns are in the objective case, viz. '' I saw 
my father ; he received some money /rowi his father; 
they have stolen several things of value ; they went off 
toith those things.** 

Adjectives agr«e with substantives in case, number, 
and gender; but, as those of our language, except 
some of the pronominal adjectives, undergo no va- 
riation in these respects, they will indifferently suit 
nouns of either number, of any case, gender, or person. 

Adjectives are, in general, placed immediately before 
the substantive; as, " he is a virtuous man;" " she is 
an amiable woman." But, where they have a phrase 
depending on them, they are usually p4aced after their 
nouns ; as, '' which I shall endeavour to do in a man- 
ner suitable to it;" [Addison;] '' he is a minister 
faithful to his trust." 

They likewise occasionally follow the noun in some 
technical expressions of grammar ; as, a verb active ; 
a verb passive ; a pronoun relative ^ &c. : also in speak- 
ing of persons by way of eminence or distinction; as, 
Alfred the Great, William the Fourth. 

There are many adjectives that have the same or- 
thography with verbs ; as, perfect ^ to perfect ; abstract^ 
to abstract ; create, to create ; exhaust, to exhaust. 

The personal pronouns must s^ee in number and 
person with the nouns to which they refer ; as, " if 
your son is ill, he may absent himself from school ;" 
" the men began to perceive thai they were in danger ;" 
** when the materials were ready, he took them away.*' 

The possessives are made to correspond with those 
nouns for which the personals serve as substitutes ; as, 
" every man has Aw faults ;" " that woman has re- 
ceived her reward ;" " those men had their deserts.'' 

The relative that never follows the preposition. We 
may say, *' the acquaintance that I dined t(;iM yester- 
day ;" but we never say, " the acquaintance with that 
I dined yesterday." 

Relatives are placed before the verbs by which they 
are governed, or which they govern; as, ** the man 
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don whom I saw,*' / saw whom ; " the thing which 
(or that) he carried away ;*' " the person who^ gained 
the prize." 

That is used indifferently both of persons and things : 
.but perhaps would be more properly confined to the 
latter. What includes both the antecedent and the re- 
lative : as, " This was what he wanted ;" that is, " the 
thing which he wanted.'' 

The relative is the nominative case to .the verb. 

As h frequently used as a relative, following such, 
without variation of case, number, or gender ; as, " he 
published such a work as (that is, a work which) proved 
him to be an indifferent writer ;" '* such men as (that 
is, those men who) act treacherously, ought to be 
avoided." 

The interrogative pronouns always precede the verb 
that governs them, or by which tney are governed ; 
as, ** Who is coming?" ^' Whom did you send?" 
'' What hthisV 

With regard to the negative pronouns, none is ge- 
nerally used without the noun to which it refers ; as, 
" none (that is, no one person or thing) was to be found." 

Neither is more frequently used without than with 
it's noun ; but when this is not omitted, the pronoun 
stands before it. 

Verbs active govern the objective case of the person 
or thing mentioned as acted upon; as, "he saw the 
house ;" " he has instructed her in reading ;" ** we 
know them;*' " they are the men whom we met.** 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, words ; 
as, he goes, he walks. They are, therefore, never 
followed by an objective case, specifying the object of 
an action. 

The neuter verbs to be and to become have the nomi- 
native case after them; as, "they are virtuous per- 
sons;** "it was he;** "her sister is now become a 
prudent woman.** 

Neuter verbs are sometimes employed in a passive 
way; as, " the same subject was alluded to by him;" 
"he is well spoken of;** " she was stared at, and 
talked to, in the street," 

Every verb, either in the indicative, imperative, or 

D 
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subjunctive mood, must have a nominative case to 
govern and a^ree with it. 

Verbs passive, when they are succeeded by nouns 
or adjectives, have them in the nominative case ; as, 
'' he woB esteemed a man of abilities ; they are reck-^ 
oned ingenious in their particular departments.*' 

When two verbs occur together without the inter- 
vention of a nominative case, the last of them is put in 
the infinitive mood ; as, '' I wish to know the pcurticu- 
lars of that business ; he expects to be promoted in a 
very short time." When the auxiliaries shally willy 
may, can, and do, are made use of, the verb following 
them is in the infinitive without the sign to. 

The infinitive is sometimes used in an absolute man- 
ner, or without dependence on the other part of the sen- 
tence; as, 'Uo explain this a little more particularly; 
that is, that I may explain this, Sfc.', I will observe 
that, §-c." 

The active participle governs the same case that its 
verb would have after it, as, " the man not hearing 
him, treated him with indifference ; I, having detected 
them in their imposture, dismissed them from my ser- 
vice.*' 

The participle of the active voice frequently comes 
after a preposition ; as, " he is employed in writing," 

The participle is also used immediately after a verb ; 
as, "I cannot ybricar remarking ; he could not avoid 
seeing me." 

The participles both active and passive, are not only 
annexed to nouns to express a particular temporary 
act or state, but also a habit or lasting quality ; as, '' a 
standing joke ; a lying fellow ; an affected woman ; 
a drunken man ; a finished gentleman ; a learned dix- 
vine." 

The adverb, as its name imports, is generally placed 
close or near to the word, which it modifies or affegts; 
and its propriety ahd force depend on its position. Its 
place for the most part is before adjectives ; after verbs, 
active or neuter; and it frequently stands between the 
auxiliary and the verb; as ** He made a very elegant 
harangue — ^he spaJie unaffectedly and forcibly; and 
was attentively heard by the whole audience." 
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Prepositions have a government of cases, and in 
which they always require the objective case after them ; 
as " with him, from her, to me,*' 

The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs, and joined to the word at the end of 
the sentence, or of some member of it ; as '^ Horace is 
an author whom I am much delighted with.** 

The prepositions to and for are often understood, 
chiefly before the pronoun ; as, ^' give me the book ; 
get me some paper;" that is, to me, for me, 

Ck)njunction8 have sometimes a government of moods. 
Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mo^d after th^m : as, (/*, though, unlesSy ex- 
cept, whether, or, &c. but by use they often admit of 
the indicative ; and in some cases with propriety. Ex- 
amples: " If thou be the Son of God." Matt. 
" though he slay me, yet will I put my trust in him." 
Job. " Unless he wash his flesh." Lev. " No power, 
except it were given from above." John. ** Whether 
it were I or they, so we preach." 1 Cor. The subjunc- 
tive in these instances implies something contingent or 
doubtftil ; the indicative would express a more absolute 
and determinate sense. 

Interjections in English have no government, though 
they are usually attended by nouns in the nominative 
case, and verbs in the indicative mood ; yet the case 
and mood are not influenced by them, but determined 
by the nature of the sentence. 

OF PROSODY. 

Prosody teaches the correct pronunciation of words. 
. Accent is the elevation or raising of the voice in the 
pronunciation of certain syllables, for the s^ke of pro- 
ducing a more harmonious variety of sounds. It 
differs from quantity, the latter referring to the length 
or shortness of*^ime occupied in the pronunciation of a 
syllable. 

Verse, as distinguished from prose, is that species of 
discourse which consists of a limited number of syl- 
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lables, arranged with due regard to harmony. Rhyme 
is a similitude of sound between the last syllables of 
two or more lines or verses. A foot is a particular 
division of a line, consisting in English verse of two or 
three syllables. 

A figure of speech is a deviation from the ordinary 
rules of speaking and writing, or a departure from th^ 
literal construction of words or phrases. 

The figures most necessary to be known are the fol- 
lowing, \iz.y ellipsis y pleonasniy enallage, metaphor^ 
allegory y simile y sj/necdoche, metonymy , periphrasis y 
hyperbole y irony, prosopopoeia , anadiplosiSy climax, 
apostrophCy antithesiSy epanorthosisy epiphonemay para- 
lepsis, and erotesis. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word, phrase, or sen- 
tence, which, however, must be kept in mind for the 
completion of the sentence, as, "Charlemagne triumphed 
over his enemies, and (Charlemagne) founded the 
Roman empire ;" or, " Some (some persons) think that 
he will succeed ;" " Many (many persons) were pre- 
sent," &c. 

Pleonasm is directly contrary to this, as, " Sing, O 
barren, — ^thou that didst not bear;*' "Thou shalt be 
far from terror, — for it shall not come near thee." — 
Isaiah. The latter branch of each of these sentences 
is superfluous. 

Enallage is the substitution of one part of speech for 
another, or of one mood, tense, person, or number, as, 
" When he speaketh /air (for the adverb, /air Zy), be- 
lieve him not." 

Metaphor is that figure by which the proper denomi- 
nation of one thing is applied to another, as, " I have 
said to corruption. Thou art my father ; to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister,'^ — Job, 

Allegory is {^continuation of metaphors, all referring 
to the same general idea. 

A simile is a comparison between such objects as, 
though essentially dififereut from each^bther, resemble, 
in some accidental circumstance, as, " Like as the hart 
desireth the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after 
thee, O God!"— P^aZms. 

Synecdoche is the mention of a whole for a part, or 
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of a part for the whole, as, ** He received a wound in 
his hinder heady^ — ^that is, in the hinder part of his 
head; and, again, 

** Full sixteen 9wmmerB the sweet youth had seen/^-^Dryden. 
that is, sixteen years. 

Metonymy is the use of one noun for another, as. 
The kettle (that is, the water which is in the kettle) 
boils. By the same figure we say, '' His tongue (that 
iSj his eloquence) occasioned his promotibn." 

Periphrasis is the mention of a person, or the ex- 
pressing of a circumstance in a variety of words, as, 
" The Roman orator," for Cicero ; " The celebrated 
author of the ^neid," for Virgil. 

Hyperbole is a transgression of the bounds of strict 
truth, for the purpose of either magnifying or diminish- 
ing ; as, ^' He was extolled to the skies f** — ^that is, he 
was highly extolled. 

Irony is .the use of terms that bear an acceptation 
contrary to the speaker's real meaning, as, " Your 
conduct, forsooth, is very honourable/' where the word 
dishonourable would have literally expressed the senti- 
ments intended to be conveyed. 

Prosopopoeia is the speakmg of inanimate things as 
if they were persons, as, 

«< I ■ Peril and ditmapt 

Waye their black ensigns in the watery way.'*— ^/eoner. 

Anad^losis is the repetition of the same word or 
phrase, as, " Awake, awakcy put on thy strength, O 
Zion." — Isaiah. 

Climax is a series of expressions gradually rising till 
the end of the sentence, as, ^' After we have practised 
good actions for a while, they become easy ; and when 
they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them; and 
when they please us, we do them frequently; and by 
frequency of acts, a thmg grows into a habit; and 
confirmed habit is a second kmd of nature,'* &c. — Til- 
lotson. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the r^ular course 
of the subject to address some person or thing,*as, 
<* Death is swallowed up in victory ; O death, where is 
thy sting." — Corinthians, 

d3 
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Antitkesis h an apparent .opposition between one 
phrase and another, as, 

*• Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Stronff mthout rage, without q*erfiowing,/ull. — Denham, 

Epanorthosis is a recalling of what was before men- 
tioned, as being too weakly expressed, for the purpose 
of using some more forcible expression, as, " That was 
a noble act. Noble, did I say? it was a godlike act." 

JSpipkomena is a clause of exclamation, that fotms a 
striking conclusion to a sentence, as^ 

** Such tune, such toit, requirM the Roman name I 
Such length of labour, for sa vast a frame.'* — Drydm. 

Paralepsis is a pretended omission of certain parti- 
culars ; as, " I omit the mention of your illiberal be- 
haviour on that occasion ; your open defiance of the 
restraints of decency^ as well as of the obligations of 
morality." 

Erotesis is the putting of questions upon points 
with which we are perfectly acquainted, and conceiving 
which we have already formed our opinion ; as, ** Can 
ft be supposed that any person endued with common 
sense would have acted in such a manner V* 

PUNCTUATION, 

Punctuation is the art of marking in writing the 
several pauses, or rests, between sentences, and the 
parts of sentences, according to their proper quantity 
or proportion, as they are expressed in a just and 
accurate pronunciation. 

As the several articulate sounds, the syllables and 
words, of which sentences consist, are marked by 
Letters; so the rests and pauses, between sentences 
and their parts, are marked by Points. 

For, the different degrees of connexion between the 
several parts of sentences, and the different pauses in 
a just pronunciation, which express those degrees of 
connexion according to their proper value, admit of 
great variety ; but the whole number of Points, which 
weAiave to express this variety, amounts only to four. 

The several degrees of connexion between sentences, 
and between their principal constructive parts^ rhetori- 
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cians have considered under the following distinctions, 
as the most obvious and remarkable; the period, colon, 
semicolon, and comma. 

The period, or full stop, is the whole sentence, com- 
plete in itself, wanting nothing to make a full and per- 
fect sense, and not connected in construction with a 
subsequent sentence. 

The colon, is a chief constructive part, or greater 
division, of a sentence. 

The semicolon, is a less constructive part, or sub- 
division, of a sentence. 

A sentence is again subdivided into commas, or 
segments ; which are the least constructive parts of the 
sentence, in this way of considering it ; for the next 
subdivision would be the resolution of it into phrases 
and words. 

The usual marks or points are thus distinguished. 
The pei:iod ( . ) the colon ( : ) the semicolon ( ; ) and 
the comma ( , ). 

The proportional quantity or time of the points with 
respect to one another, is determined by the following 
general rule : the period is a pause in quantity or 
duration double of the colon; the colon is double of the 
semicolon ; and the semicolon is double of the comma. 
The precise quantity, or duration, of each pause cannot 
be defined, for that varies with the time; as the same 
composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower 
time. 

Beside the points which mark the pauses in dis- 
course, there are others which denote a different modiw 
lation of the voice in correspondence with the sense. 
These are, the note of interrogation marked ( ? ), the 
note of admiration marked ( ! ), and the parenthesis 
thus ( ). 

The Editor superadds in this place a few *' examples,'* 
which he conceives calculated to serve as illustrations 
of points, much better than even an elaborate quantity 
of matter devoted to the minutise of general rules — 
and teach the student, more imniediately how to punc- 
tuate with tolerable ability and -taste : — 
The Comma (,) 
<* Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 
*' Thy God's, and truth's." 
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'^ Napoleon, hadst tbou been content 
" With Fame's most lovely monument, 

The Semicolon ( ; ) 
'< Nor sought, with bosom, proud and high, 
*' To fire the earth and reach the sky; 

The Colon ( : ) 
" To wield a modem sword of flame, 
<* And blot out Alexander's name : — 

The Parentheses ( ) Sf Dash — 
** (That mad-brained youth, long styled the Great, 
" Pride only sought to mock and cheat) — 

Note of Admiration ( ! ) 
'' How like to Julius Ceesar thou 
" With laurels glittering on thy brow ! 

Note of Interrogation (?) 
" To count the stars thou didst essay, 
** With pomp in thy imperial day ! — 
" How vainly wert thou led to count - 
** And estimate their bright amount V* 
Again : — take other examples ; 
The Note of Admiration and Colon ( ! : ) 
''That they would offer unto him the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving : and tell out his works with gladness !" 
The Semicolon and Period, or full point ( ; . ) 
'' For at his word the stormy wind ariseth ; which 
lifteth up the waves thereof." 

The Comma, Colon, Full Point, and Admira- 
tion (,:.!) 
" O God ! my heart is ready, my heart is ready : 
I will sing and give praise with the best member that 
; I have." 

The Comma, the Colon, Note of Admiration, and 

the note of Interrogation (,:!?) 
'' Hast thou not forsaken us, O God : and wilt not 
thou, O God ! go forth with our hosts ?" 
The Parenthesis, Inverted Commas, Brackets, Dash 
or long pause,Colon, and Full Stop ; ()""[] — : . ) 
" Throueh God (we) shall do great acts ; and it is 
he (Almighty God!) .diat shall ^* tread down" our 
(mine) enemies." [These verses are taken from Psalm 
cviii. — Paratum cor meum, — Ed.] 



END OF THE GRAMMAR. 
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A COMPENDIOUS 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



' CHAPTER I. 

-FHOM THE INVASION OF BRITAIN BY JULIUS CASAR TO THE 
NOKMAN CONQUEST, 

The ancient history of this country, and the character 
of its inhabitants in remote ages, are involved in almost 
utter darkness. If we are to be guided by legends or 
traditions left by the inhabitants themselves, we might 
be prone to infer that, even in that early period, science 
was cultivated and brought to Some degree of perfec- 
tion. The Druids are said to have understood medi- 
cine and anatomy, and even to have propounded 
morality and metaphysics. 

All,' however, that , may be deemed credible of this 
ancient people, being founded upon satisfactory autho- 
rity, is, that before the Romaiis entered this island, 
the country possessed an immense population; their 
fields stored with vast quantities of animals, savage 
and domestic. Their houses were meanly built, and 
scattered over the country, without the slightest regard 
to order, the only motive of their choice appearing to be' 
the particular fertility of some spot, or the proximity 
of wood and water. They sustained themselves upon 
milk, and flesh procured by the chase ; for corn was, 
as yet, hardly known amongst them.* Their partial 
clothing was of the skins of animals, a great part of 
their bodies being always exposed ; all that was naked ^ 
was painted blue. Whether this custom, which was 
universal, was intended to strike terror in their ejiemies, 
or to defend the pores of |;he skin from the incle- 
mencies of the weaUier, we are iinable to decide. 

Their government at this period, like that of ancient 
Gaul (France) consisted of several petty principalities, 
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but whether conducted on the rule of ele<!tion or suc- 
cession, has not been recoixLed. Their religion was 
similar in its rites to that of all other barbarous nations. 
The druids, their priests, are said to have sacrificed 
human victims, which they burned in large wicker 
idols, so capacious as to contain a multitude of per- 
sons, and many legends are told of other mystenous 
rites, which are, we suspect, the sacrifices of truth to 
imagination. Their victims were, probably, prisoners 
taken in war; and the horrid ceremony, in all likeli- 
hoody never practised except upon extraordinary 
occasions, and then rather firom a principle of revenge 
than religion. 

B. c. 55.]* Such were the people and customs of 
Britain when Julius Cecsar first invaded the island. 
The contests between the Britons and the invaders 
were fierce and many ; their losses mutual, and their 
success various. ^t length Cassibelaunus, the 
British^ general, weakened by dissensions and deser- 
tions from his army, was compelled to capitulate ; 
acknowledged the Roman power, agreed to pay a 
specified tribute, and delivered hostages. Having 
urns as yet, rather discovered than suMued Britain, 
Ceesar returned into Gaul with his entire forces. 

We have many historical reasons to believe, that 

the negligence with which the proposed tribute was paid 

during the century that followed, was the cause of the 

second invasion of this country, which took place 

4 during the reign of Claudius Ceesar. 

A. D. 50.] Plautius, the Roman general, having 
landed in Britain, was opposed by Caractacus, generd 
and king of the northern Britons, who not only made 
a brave defence,, but sometimes claimed a doubtful 
victory. For nine years he held out, but at length in 
a decisive battle tne Britons were utterly defeated, 
and Caractacus taken prisoner. His exclamation, 
when led in triumph through the streets of Rome, is 
too remarkable to be passed over in silence: Ob- 
serving the opulence, splendour, and luxury of that 
great city, he exclaimed, " Alas ! how is it possible 
that people possessed of such magnificence at home, 
could envy me a humble cottage in Britain ?'' 
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One last eflPort was made by the Britons to recover 
their liberty, during the reign of Nero. Queen Boadicea, 
taking advantage of the absence of a great part of 
the Roman forces, who were gone to subdue, the Isle 
of Anglesey, fell upon the Romans wherever they 
were defenceless; and such was the slaughter, that 
70,000 fell by the revolt. Paulinus, the Roihan 
general, however, returning with his army, encountered 
and overthrew the British forces, while Uie conquered 
queen poisoned herself in despair. Here ended the 
liberties of Britain. 

And now the Roman laws and customs, habits and 
arms, with its language, manners, luxuries, studies, 
and learning, were introduced and became general. 
This prudent . course, first adopted by Agricola, was 
followed successfully by the succeeding Roman go- 
vernors, so that the Romans afterwards had little 
trouble in Britain, except in defence of their northern 
frontier. 

But, upon the divisions of the Roman empire, which 
was torn by sedition at home, and subject to foreign 
invasion, the British legions were, upon several occa- 
sions, called into Gaul. As the Roman forces de- 
creased in Britain, the Picts became more bold in 
their incursions. The Picts were the descendants of 
such Britons as bravely exchanged their country for 
freedom ; and crossing the narrow sea in little boats of 
wicker, covered with leather, they spoiled and deso^ 
lated the country. These enterprises were often 
repeated, and as often repressed, till, in the reign of 
Valentinian the younger, the Roman empire began to 
tremble for its capital. Myriads of barbarous nations, 
under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded Rome 
with perseverance and rapidity. All the Roman 
legions were therefore drawn from Britain, which was 
at last left to its own government, and the choice of 
its own kings. 

The Britons, thus abandoned by their first con- 
querors, were split into -dissensions for superiority; 
and in the meantime the Picts continued to pour in 
greater numbers than ever from their mountains. 
A. D. 447.] In this dreadful situation they implored 
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the assistance of the Romans, but in vain. The Ro- 
mans themselves were too much beset by barbarians 
no less formidable than the Picts. 

Yet, amid these calamities, the British. people had 
one consolation in store, for they had, in general, em- 
braced Christianity ; and it is a remarkable fact, that 
before their Pagan conquerors left their shores, they 
had converted them to the lights of revelation. 

Deserted by Rome, the forlorn Britons had recourse 
to the Saxons for protection. The Saxons were a 
branch of those Gothic nations which had now nearly 
overrun Europe, and had, even previous to Csesar's 
invasion of Gaul, gained an extensive empire in Ger- 
many. 

A. D. 449.] Vortigem, who had been voted King of 
the Britons, easily prevailed upon these conquerors to 
lend him assistance, who, accordingly, came over to 
Britain in.great numbers, headed by Hengist and Horsa, 
of the race of Odin. With the assistance of the British 
arms, they marched against the Picts, and defeated 
them in several encounters, compelling them to retreat 
into the most northern provinces. The Saxons, thus 
finding themselves the most powerful people upon the 
island, were willing to bestow upon themselves such 
parts of it as were most to their liking. Obtaining con- 
sent from the Britons to send over for more forces, under 
pretence of protecting their frontier, they despatched 
them, when they arrived, to the northern provinces, 
where they repressed the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots with great bravery and success. These nations, 
therefore, were compelled to bound their territories 
within the rough and mountainous countries lying be- 
tween the two seas, and such have ever since continued 
the boundaries of England and Scotland. 

The common enemy thus repelled, dissensions began 
to foment between tne Britons and their new allies. 
Greater numbers of the . Saxons were invited from 
the continent, who now turned their arms against the 
Britons, who in vain strove to oppose them. This con- 
tention was the more inflamed that the difference of re- 
ligion wad such as to forbid conformity on the one side 
or compromise on the other ; the Saxons being all Pa- 
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gans, and the Britons, as we have before stated, pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

A. D. 526.] About this period, seventy years after the 
introduction of the Saxons into this country, King Ar- 
thur, the British champion, is said to haye defeated the 
Saxons in twelve* several engagements ; yet these vic- 
tories did not avail to rescue his country from its new 
possessors. The Saxons improved their position with 
fierce and irresistible courage. Fresh swarms came 
continually over, till, at length, after a century and a 
half, they succeeded in subduing the whole province, 
and established in it seven different kingdoms, styled 
the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The Britons, driven from their possessions, retired 
for protection to the mountainous parts of Wales and 
Cornwall, whence several great colonies of them sailed 
over to the neighbouring shore of France, which still 
preserves the name of Britain there. 

The Saxons, no longer engaged by domestic foes, 
and finding no other enemies to subdue, began to fight 
with each other. The kings of the seven kingdoms they 
had formed, each jealous of the power of the other, were 
engaged in intestine wars, which continued for more than 
three centuries, until, at length, Egbert, paitly by con- 
quest, and partly by inheritance, became the first sole 
monarch of England. This name was now assumed to 
distinguish it from the principality of Wales, occupied 
by the ancient Britons, and from that portion of the 
island, north of the Tweed, po&sessed by the Picts and 
Scots, called Scotland. No British or Roman customs 
now remained, The language of the country, hitherto 
Latin or Celtic, was discontinued, and*the Saxon or 
English substituted. They became Christians, indeed, 
by the preaching of Austin, the monk, and were thus 
incorporated into one religious community. 

But not long was Egbert permitted to advance to- 
wards the establishment of a regular government. A 
race of barbarians now first made their appearance in 
England. These were Scandinavians, designated, in 
France, Normans, and in England, Danes. In vain did 
Egbert, Ethelwolf, his son and successor, and two of 
Ethelwolf 's sons, strive to oppose the ravages of these 
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plunderers. During these reigns, the annals of Eng- 
land are filled with their atrocities. But a light was 
now about to appear, which, for a time at least, was 
destined to dispel the cloud which had gathered round 
the fortunes o^ England. 

A. D. 871.] Alfred, the third son of Ethelwolf, as- 
cended the throne, and, during the first few years of his 
reign, was involved in disastrous struggles with the 
Danes, who had succeeded in laying waste Mercia and 
Northumberland. At length the spirit of the Saxons 
was exhausted, the Danes overran the kingdom, drove 
many into exile, and subdued the rest. Alfred, accom- 
panied by a few Saxons of noble birth, took refiige in 
the centre of a morass, called the Isle of Athelney, 
where, for a time, he secreted himself seemingly for- 
gotten. Although he entered into the employ of a 
cowherd, by whose wife he is said to have been harshly 
reproved for neglecting to toast her cakes — even in that 
situation he contrived to make reprisals upon the enemy. 
Disguised as a harper, he visited the Danish camp, and, 
during three days, was enabled to make such a minute 
inspection of its approaches, as induced him at once to 
venture from his long concealment. Raising his stand- 
ard, his oppressed people flocked to it with enthusiasm ; 
and, falling upon Gutnrun, the Danish chief, he com- 
pelled him to capitulate, giving him the country to the 
north of the Thames and the east of the Lee. A chief 
condition of this treaty was, to compel Guthrun to 
adopt Christianity. During the remainder of Alfred's 
reign, England enjoyed uninterrupted repose. 

However extravagantly exaggerated the encomiums 
of some of Alfred's biographers may appear to be, it is 
certain, that a greater, wiser, or more virtuous king 
never ascended a throne. He not only cultivated the 
ornamental, but encouraged the progress of the useful 
arts. He contrived a method of measuring time, and 
was the first improver of ship-building, and founder of 
a naval force. In a barbarian age and nation, in a pe- 
riod of the greatest ignorance, he devoted* himself to 
literature; and in the thirty-eighth year of his age ac- 
quired the knowledge of Latin, To him are we indebted 
for the trial by jury, and from his hand proceeded the 
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great principles of the common or statute law, which 
the tyranny of Norman Conquest was never able to 
wrest from us. 

This great prince died in the year 901, in his fifty- 
third year, and in the thirtieth of his reign. 

A. D. 901.] The most memorable person during the 
reign of Edward the Elder, son of Alfred, was Ethel- 
fleda, a sister of the king ; in whom the virtues and the 
talents of her father appear to have been revived. She 
is designated jn ancient 6hronicles, '* the Lady of 
Mercia," having governed that province with equal 
valour and wisdom. Athelstan the illegitimate son of 
Edward, fbund his aunt rfo obstacle to his succession ; 
the distinction at that time between natural and legiti- 
mate being not very precisely defined. 

Athelstan was a vigorous and warlike prince, well 
suited to the times in which he lived : for now, a hostile 
confederacy, composed of the Britons of the west, of the 
Scots from the northern mountains, of the Danes, to- 
gether with adventurers of the same race from Ireland ; 
and swarms of Scandinavian freebooters, came in 
array against him. These he completely routed, sub- 
jectmg the Danes,, and enforcing such homage from 
the British and Scottish chiefs, as justified him in 
adopting the title of King of Britain. His immediate 
successors, Edmund and Edred, howeve^, but doubt- 
fully resisted the invasions from the North. It was 
durmg the reign of the latter, that his chief counsellor, 
Dunstan, a Benedictine monk, enforced clerical celi- 
bacy. This strict ecclesiastical reformer, although 
tolerated, if not encouraged, by Edred, was violiently 
resisted by his successor Edwy. This prince, deeply 
enamoured of Elgiva, a lady in a degree of relationship 
to him, contracted a marriage with her, in defiance of 
the prohibitory rules laid down by Dunstan ; wha car- 
ried his remonstrance so far as to provoke the^king, at 
the instance of Elgiva, to banish him. Odo, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, during the exile of Dunstan, sent a 
party of armed men to the residence of Edwy ; and 
^^ succeeded in carrying off Elgiva, whom they sent to 
)V Ireland; where her face was branded with red hot 
irons. She, however, contrived to escape when her 
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wounds were healed, but was discovered at Gloucester 
by the hostile party ; who, perceiving that she still re- 
tained her beauty unimpaired, hamstrung her : when 
death put a speedy end to her suiFerings. 

Edgar, the second son of Edmund, made war against 
his brother ; the result of which was a partition of the 
kingdom; very much to the disadvantage of Edwy, 
who dying soon after, left his brother in undisputed 
possession of the whole kingdom. Dunstan was now 
recalled from banishiiieB^ and promoted to the see of 
Canterbury. 

Edgar's second marriage was ushered in by a horrible 
tragedy. The fame of a noble lady's beauty .having 
reached his ears, he despatched Earl Athelwold to as- 
certain whether she deserved the extravagant praise 
accorded to her The earl becoming himself enamoured, 
espoused her secretly, informing the king that she was 
quite unworthy of his favour. Edgar, incredulous, 
cotitrived an interview with her, and causing Athelwold 
to be assassinated, became her husband. 

Edward, the eldest son of Edgar, succeeded him; 
but paying a visit to his younger brother Ethelred, was 
cruelly murdered by his mother-in-law Elfrida. 

A. D. 978,] The seat of Ethelred was soon rendered 
insecure by the perpetual exertions of the Danes, to 
place their chiefs upon the throne. In the year 1002, 
he married Emma of Normandy, a year rendered me- 
morable by the issuing of a royal order to massacre all 
the Danes in the Saxon territory, which was effected 
with every circumstance of brutal ferocity. But a 
Danish army, which took possession of London in 
1012, took ample vengeance upon the Saxons, com- 
pelling Ethelred to take refuge in Normandy; and 
placing Canute the son of Sweyn, King of Denmark, on 
the throne in 1014. Ethelred, having been recalled 
by the Saxon chiefs, a contest ensued, which was con- 
tinued until the death of Ethelred ; to whom nominally 
succeeded Edmund, his son, surnamed Ironside ; who 
died in 1016, after an ineffectual endeavour to oppose 
the Danes. Thus the Danish supremacy commenced 
with Canute in 1017. 

A. D. 1019.] This extraordinary man, during this 
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year, conquered Sweden and Norway. However his 
government may have partaken of his character of 
conqueror, he gradually threw off the influence of bar- 
barism ; and by establishing Christianity amongst his 
English and Danish subjects, paved the way to their 
reconciliation. He is said, even to have composed 
songs which were sung alike by Saxons and Danes. 
Having reigned twenty years, during which justice had 
been so equally administered as to conciliate both 
parties, he died in 1036. 

Harold, his son, now took possession of the throne, 
and after reigning four years, died ; and was succeeded 
by his half-brother, Hardicanute ; of whom little is re- 
corded during his short sway of two years, but that he 
received Edward the son of Ethelred with kindness. 

After the death of Hardicanute, Edward ascended 
the throne without opposition, and thus again restored 
the Saxon sway. This pious, but irresolute and feeble 
prince, commonly called Edward the Confessor, was 
favoured by fortune in the failure of a threatened 
attack from the King of Norway, but soon, by his 
wavering and indecisive character, permitted the 
growth of a power which was virtually greater fhan 
his own, in the person of Godwin, Earl of Kent, whose 
daughter he had espoused. But soon the Norman 
influence prevailed, Edward being the son of a Norman 
princess. This gave occasion to Godwin to break out 
mto open rebellion, the result of which was, a continu- 
ance of his power over the kmg. This weak prince 
died in 1066. 

Harold, the son of Godwin, was now elected, but 
was at once opposed by his brother Tostig, who had 
obtained the assistance of Harold Hardrada, King of 
Norway, in support of his claims. The Norwegian 
landed near York; but, being promptly opposed by 
Harold, a sanguinary battle ensued, in which the King 
of Norway, and Tostig, the claimant to the crown, were 
killed. 

This memorable victory was gained on the 25th 

September, 1066, and on the 28th of the same month, 

William, Duke of Normandy, set his foot on English 

ground, at Pevensey, in Sussex. Harold hastened 
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from his northern victory, and prepared to resist the 
invaders. Several attempts at negotiation ensued, but 
in vain. The Norman offered to Harold the option of 
abdication, the chance of single combat, or of an 
appeal to the pope. These were rejected. At length 
on Sunday, the 14th of October, the battle com- 
menced, a few miles from Hastings. Thrice did the 
Norman assailants attack the English, and thrice were 
they repulsed ; till the Duke of Normandy, by the strata- 
gem of a seeming flight, allured the too hasty valour of 
the English into the mine he had prepared for them. 
But still the contest was obstinately prolonged ; until 
Harold, to whose almost incredible bravery historians 
of both parties have borne testimony, received his 
death-wound from an arrow, which entering his eye, 
pierced him through the brain. The conqueror lost 
one-fourth of his army in this victory. The body of 
Harold was permitted by William to be given up to 
his mother ; but two monks, who had been sent for the 
purpose of conveying it away, were unable to recognize 
it, so disfigured was it by blood and wounds. In this 
emergency, they are said to have applied to Edith, 
HaAld*8 mistress, called " the lady of the swan's 
neck," who, with the quick eye of affection, discovered 
the corpse of her lover. 

This decisive battle terminated the Anglo-Saxon 
sway, after a continuance of more than 600 years ; 
and from this time the Norman reigned in England. 

With respect to the institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons, we have no evidence to prove that they en^ 
joyed either a representative assembly, or were fur- 
nished with a " preventive check," or " clog," as it 
has been termed, in the shape of an hereditary legis- 
lative peerage. A great portion of the earls, the 
prelates, the thanes, and the inferior nobility or gentry, 
were members of the witenagemote, or meeting of wise 
and knowing men, by whose advice and consent the 
prince was enabled to govern. The witenagemote^ 
accordingly, must have contained a strong infusion of 
the popular influence ; and n(iay very readily be sup- 
posed to have suggested the composition of what is 
now called the House of Commons. 
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The inhabitants of England in these times were 
arbitrarily divided into freemen and slaves. But there 
were many who could npt be included in this classi- 
fication ; for instance, the bordars, cottars, &c. The 
punishments for offences of all kinds were mystly pecu- 
niary ; and for the crime of murder, the amount levied 
was in proportion to the rank of tlie murdered man ; 
and was distributed, a part to his family, and the re- 
mainder to the state. The were or fine exacted for the 
murder of a king was 30,000 thrymsas; for a prince, 
half that sum; for an earl, bishop, or alderman, 8,000; 
for a thane, 2,000 ; and so on in proportion. 

Upon a careful review of these times, we are led to 
the conclusion that the Anglo-Saxons, if they could 
not as a people be said to possess privileges — ^which 
implies an ascertained and defined knowledge of rights 
— ^were yet enabled to exercise an uncertain degree of 
power in the control of their princes and governors. 
Their institutions, as we have shown, seem to have been 
of a popular nature ; and their meetings at the courts 
for shires, hundreds, and tithings, in which the nume- 
rical superiority of the lower orders was manifest, must 
have strengthened and improved their iiotions of equal 
and popular government. 

Indeed, the spirit of freeHom and the love of justice, 
first infused into this country by the Saxons, has never 
been entirely dispelled from the soil. Even to this day, 
we discover in the best parts of our constitution frag- 
ments of liberty and justice which the Norman invasion 
was never able entirely to overthrow. 



CHAPTER II. 

FROM WILLIAM THE COXQUEROR, TO THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE REIGN OF EDWARD II. 

A. D. 1066.] It is altogether an error to suppose, that 
the Norman Conquest was immediately decisive of 
Saxon subjugation. The extent of territory won by 
William at the battle of Hastings, was but one quaner 
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of the kingdom ; and no sooner was William settled, 
than he was called upon to resist an attempt of the 
Saxons to place a king of thciir own country upon the 
throne. And now he distributed all the lands, as vet 
in his power, among his followers — placing the tor- 
tresses in the hands of trusty Normans ; and returned 
to Normandy, whither he was speedily recalled, by the 
breaking out of insurrections against his barons. The 
son of Harold, and Edgar Atheling, both laid claim to 
the crown ; but the former was compelled to retire into 
Ireland — while Edgar, having wrested York from the 
Normans, appeared there, and was acknowledged king. 
William instantly hastened to the north, defeated Ed- 
gar, and gave free vent to tlie utmost licence of cruelty. 
The whole country between the Humber and the Tees 
was ravaged. It was made a wilderness by fire and 
sword. *' From York to Durham, not an inhabited 
village remained.'' 

The wars of the Conqueror, for the subjugation of 
the whole country, lasted for some years after the 
battle of Hastings; till at length, by placing power- 
ful barons in all the strong holds — ^by deposing Saxon 
prelates, to make way for Norman priests and by 
seizing the lands and taking away the lives of all 
who exhibited the slightest irepugnance to his govern- 
ment — he brought the kingdom down to the level of 
Norman tyranny. Having suppressed a rebellion 
against him on the part of the Norman barons, whose 
rapacity was even greater than the allotments that had 
been made to them, William went into Normandy to 
chastise the revolt of his eldest son. The hostilities 
consequent upon this lasted several years, and were ter- 
minated by an interesting incident. Robert, in one of 
his sallies, wounded a knight, whose visor was down, 
and was about to dispatch him, when the voice of his 
father reached his ears. With a flood of tears, he em- 
braced his parent, and implored pardon. The father, 
not so susceptible of the humane feelings, pronounced a 
curse upon his son, and was with difficulty persuaded 
to a seeming reconciliation. 

William I. was killed by an accidental but violent 
bruise, occasioned by a sudden plunge of his horse, 
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which thrust the pummel of his saddle against him. 
He died on the 9th September, 1087. 

William was certainly one of the greatest men of his 
time, and, as his conquest of England sufficiently shows, 
was neither deficient in vigour nor sagacity. It may 
be said of him, that in more enlightened times, he 
would have been a better and, perhaps, a greater man. 

In this reign, were completed the separation of the 
ecclesiastical and civil judicature, and the introduction 
of the feudal system. This was, the grant of large 
portions of land to the king's favourites or followers, 
held upon an understood condition of fealty to their 
sovereign. This system was imitated by the lords, who 
engaged followers also by grants of land. These latter 
were called vassals, who were bound to perform mili- 
tary service. 

A. D. 1087.] William Rufus, the second son of the 
Conqueror, hastened from Rouen to his father's fu- 
neral ; and, to the exclusion of his elder brother Robert^ 
was crowned king at Westminster. An ineffectual 
attempt was made to obtain the crown for Robert, by 
some of the Norman barons. The whole reign of this 
king was a period of rapacious extortion and senseless 
prodigality. His death was a relief to his people. He 
was accidentally shot by one of his attendants, while 
hunting ii^ the New Forest. He reigned 13 years. 

A. D. 1100.] Henry, who was hunting with his 
brother, proceeded without delay to WincRester, and 
was crowned two days after, as Henry I. Thus was 
Robert, the eldest son, a second time excluded. 
Robert, with a gr^at share of brilliant qualities — being 
celebrated for eloquence, valour, wisdom, and military 
skill equal to any man of his time — ^was beset by an 
incurable weakness or easiness of disposition. He ad- 
vanced a claim, it is true, to the English crown, but 
was content to receive a small payment for it, and to 
retain the dukedom of Normandy. Subsequent hos- 
tilities taking place, after a desperate conflict, Robert 
was taken prisoner, and kept in confinement for 30 
years, his e^s having been previously put out by his 
inhuman brother. 

Henry had married Maud, the only d&ughter of 
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Malcolm, King of Scots, by whom he had one daughter, 
who was married to Geoffrey Plantagenet, and brought 
him three sons. The order of succession appeared now 
to be certain ; but Henry compelled the Norman barons 
to swear fealty to this his favourite daughter. Henry 
died in 1135, after a reign of 36 years, only five of 
which were without agitation. 

A. D. 1135.] It might naturally be supposed, that 
Maud, or her eldest son, would, upon Henry's death, 
have ascended .the throne without opposition; but 
immediately upon the demise of the king, Stephen 
hastened to London, and was crowned king of England. 
Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, was the second son of 
Adela, daughter of the Conqueror, by Stephen, Earl of 
Blois ; and by disregarding his oath of fealty to Maud, 
and by giving out, that the late king, on his death-bed, 
had rescinded his declaration in favour of her suc- 
cession, he was enabled to obtain the crown. The 
cause of Maud, however, was speedily taken up by 
several earls, and enforced by a Scottish irruption ; and 
after many battles, Stephen was overthrown at Lincoln, 
in 1141, and committed to prison at Bristol. Maud 
was, however, unable to secure the throne. Stephen 
was released in exchange for the queen's brother, who 
had been taken prisoner ; and for several years a furious 
civil war devastated England. At length, in 1153, it 
was agreed, that Stephen should retain the crown 
during hi^life, and that the succession should fall upon 
Henry, the son of Maud. In 1154, Stephen died, 
after a turbulent reign of 19 years, ^tephen is said to 
have been brave, generous, and merciful ; but almost 
every act of his reign, appears to invalidate his claim to 
the last two appellations. 

A. D. 1154.] Henry Plantagenet was made king 
without opposition. It was warmly hoped that Henry 
II. would apply himself to compose the long grievances 
of the previous reign. Nor were the people altogether 
disappointed. > He made himself possessed of the royal 
castles and fortresses which had been raised without 
warrant of law, by the late king, and 4evelled them 
with the ground. He commanded the mercenaries of 
Stephen's army to depart the kingdom forthwith ; and 
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the estates of those upon whom his predecessor had 
conferred earldoms and baronies, were confiscated. 

His mind was now drawn to a consideration of the 
best means of resisting the absolute authority of the 
pope, who had recently promulgated ftie doctrine of 
Roman supremacy in its most tyrannical shape. Under 
this authority, the ecclesiastical body in England, had 
grown altogether unmanageable, disputing the authority 
of the civil power, and even holding 'themselves inde- 
pendent of the king. For this purpose Henry elevated 
Thomas k Becket, his chancellor, to the see of Canter- 
bury. But Becket turned round upon his master, and 
instantly constituted himself leader of the. religious 
party. In 1 163, open hostilities between church and 
state commenced. Several atrocious crimes had been 
recently perpetrated by the clergy. Exempt from the 
secular power, the ecclesiastical courts were unable, 
even if so disposed, to award capital, or indeed any 
thing like adequate punishment against the offenders. 
In a general council the kin^ compelled the assent of 
the archbishop to his demand of power over the clerical 
body. But Becket, soon repenting of his concession, 
did open penance for his weakness ; and was compelled 
to fly the country, and take shelter of the pope. 
Henry appealing to the pope, was threatened with ex- 
commimication ; and eventually was compelled to re- 
ceive Becket into the kingdom, and to restore his see. 
But no sooner did Becket arrive, than he refused to 
fulfil conditions exacted by the king in his negociation 
with the papal power ; enraged at this, Henry is said 
to have exclaimed, " To what a miserable state am I 
reduced, when I cannot be at rest in my own realmy 
by reason of only one priest ; there is no one to deUver 
me out of my troubles." 

This hint (if hint it were) was sufficient. Four 
knights of high rank forthwith proceeded to Canter- 
bury, and entering the church where he was officiating 
at vespers, slew him at the altar. The conspirators 
were commanded to do penance, and proceeded on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where they died. 

In 1173, Henry invaded Ireland, and conquered it. 
About this time a conspiracy was entered into by his 
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three'sons, Henry, Geoffrey, aud Richard, against him; 
the eldest had been crowned two years before, and was 
nominally king. These hostilities lasted two years, but 
were at length quelled by the vigorous measures of 
Henry. The*eldest son, Henry, died in 1178, and 
Geoflfrey, the second son, in 1 186 ; and in the following 
year, Richard his third son finally forsook him, renewed 
his intrigues with the court of France, and declared 
open war. Pursued by his fortunate enemy,, and 
deserted by his youngest son John, he died in 1189; 
in the 35th year of his reign. The animosity. of Henry's 
sons is said to have been instigated by their mother 
Eleanor, yrho was jealous of Rosamond Clifford — com- 
monly called " Fair Rosamond ;*' to whom tradition 
has ascribed the perfection of beauty ; Eleanor is re- 
ported to have poisoned Fair Rosamond, in her bower 
at Woodstock, the approaches to which were only to 
be discovered by a clue, of which the queen obtained 
possession. 

]VAny improvements in law took place in this reign ; 
amongst others, the division of England into six cir- 
cuits; each to be periodically visited by three justices. 
The absurd usage of trying right by a recourse to 
ordeals of fire was abolished; to make way for the 
more general adoption of juries. Henry, with many 
faults, may be allowed to have been a wise and great 
king. 

A. D. 1189.] Richard I., the eldest surviving son, 
now ascended the throne, and immediately^ engaged 
himself in preparing an expedition to the Holy Land, 
Saladin, sultan of Egypt, having besieged and taken 
Jerusalem, and proceedmg to expel the Christians out 
of Palestine. In conjunction with Philip Augustus, 
King of France, he embarked, the united forces of the 
two kings amounting to 100,000 men. 

Soon after the departure of Richard from England, 
dissensions arose among the prelates whom he had ap- 
pointed guardians of the realm, which threw the whole 
country into confusion. 

In the meantime, Richard took Cyprus from a Chris- 
tian prilice, landed in Palestine, overcame Saladin with 
a slaughter of 40,000 Saracens, took several cities from 
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the infidels, and gained great reputation for personal 
bravery : his title of " Qmur de Lion** or the Lion- 
heartedV having been popularly bestowed upon him in 
token of his prowess. And yet, after all, he obtained 
no advantages for himself, or th^ cause in which he had 
embarked. Concluding a truce of three years with 
Saladin, he set sail for England ; but his ships being 
dispersed by a tempest, he was obliged to land upon 
the coast of Italy, where he was arrested by the Duke 
of Austria, and put into the power of the emperor, who 
detained him a prisoner. 

During his absence, the dissensions to which we 
have alluded, increased ; and it was the study of John, 
the king's brother, to foment them. He put himself 
at the head of the temporal lords — and resisted the 
clergy openly, exerting all his interest to secure the 
captivity of his brother. 

Richard at length procured his liberty, and landing 
in England, found that the Ei^lish still remained faith- 
ful to him. He generously pardoned his brother John, 
and took that prince with him in his war against 
France. After a re^n of ten years, passed in turbu- 
lence and fruitless victory, he died of a wound received 
from an arrow at the siege of Chalu2. While he was 
yet alive, the soldier by whose hand he died, was 
brought before him ; when the king sternly demanded 
the reason why he sought his life? *< My father and 
my brothers,*' replied the undaunted soldier, " died by 
your hand, and heaven has given me the opportunity 
of a just and glorious revenge." The dying monarch 
observed that the centinel h^ done his duty, ordered 
him a present, and forgave bun. 

During the ten years of Richard's reign, he only 
spent one year in England. He was a generous and 
brave prince, more devoted to military fame, perhaps, 
than to the less dazzling, but more intrinsic rewards of 
good government. No new laws or alterations in the 
constitution took place during his sway. 

A. D. 1199.] John, surnamed Lackland, succeeded 
his brother in the 33rd yeat of his age. John carried 
on the war against prance with unabated vigour, and 
having obtainl|| possession of Arthur, the son of 
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Qeofirey, Richard's and his own elder brother, for ' 
whom the title to the English crown had been long 
contested, he imprisoned him, and is strongly suspected 
of having caused his death. In consequence of this 
supposed act, the king and peers of France confiscated 
all the lands which he held under that crown. He 
successively lost Normandy, Touraine, and Poictiers, 
and then fled back to England, hated and despised. 
John's only skill appears to have consisted in making 
enemies, without the ability to reconcile them. In a 
dispute with the clergy respecting the see of Canter* 
bury, at that time vacant, he, in defiance of their 
wishes, elevated the bishop of Norwich. The Augustine 
monks applied to the pope, who appointed Stephen 
Langton, an Englishman then at Rome, to the vacant 
see. John received this decree withnngovemaUe fury, 
and returned an abusive letter to the pope ; upon which 
the latter issued an interdict, forbidding tfa« subjects of 
John longer to obey him, and committing to France 
the execution of his ecclesiastical thunders. Philip 
forthwith put himself at the head of 60,000 men, and 
advanced to Dover. John at length was onnpeUed to 
take an oath that he held the kingdom of England as 
the pope*& vassal. 

By this mean concession John became contemptible 
in the eyes of his people. The barons now demanded 
the re-establishment of their ancient privileges, which 
the king refused. The barons therefore formed a con- 
federacy, and met at Runnimede, where they drew up 
a charter, called " Magna Charta," which they com- 
pelled John to sign. 

This charter, which greatly strengthened the power of 
the barons at the expence of the king's prerogative, 
nevertheless contained many stipulations in favour of 
the people. 

The pope, who had formerly exoommunicated the 
king, now exconmiunicated the barons ; upon which the 
barons, exasperated, did precisely what the pope had 
forinerly done: they offered the crown to France. 
Philip accepted the offer with joy, and prevailed up<m 
the barons to accept his son Louis. John was at length 
deposed by his barons, and Louis soleMoly crowned at 
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London. But the French army committing strange 
disorders, and the new king appearing but slightly to 
estimate the services of those who had procured his 
accession to the throne, many of the bai'ons repented 
of their late act, and addressed letters of submissive 
suit to King John. But while these negotiations wer« 
pending, the death of John decided the contest for the 
present. King John died in the 51st year of his age, 
naving reigned seventeen years : spent in wars without 
success, and exertions of power without increase of 
authority. His character is a complication of odious 
vices and pusillanimous weakness. 

A.D. 1216.] Had Louis, who was crowned king, 
dissembled till he acquired power, he might have re- 
tsuned the crown. The barons now turned from the 
French intruder to the young monarch, who was car- 
ried by the Earl of Pembroke to Gloucester, where he 
was crowned. The young king, being but ten years of 
age at his accession, the Earl of Pembroke was con- 
stituted his guardian. 

Henry HL no sooner took the reins into his own 
hands, than numberless insurrections were the conse- 
quence of his obstinacy, folly, and vice. The straggle 
for power were infinite between the barons and the 
king; his profuse expenditure made him a constant 
petitioner for mowiy to the assembly of lords, who as 
constantly demanded a confirmation of the privileges 
granted to them under Magna Charta. Henry was 
thus compelled to raise monev without their assistance, 
which he contrived to do under a thousand ridiculous 
pretences. He would invite himself to the houses of 
his subjects, always expecting a present at the door. 
He extorted money from the Jews without remorse, and 
even scrupled not to defraud minors of their inheritance, 
to which he had been left protector, while the people 
saw diese sums lavished upon the most undeserving and 
abandoned characters. Money, with such men, l^gets 
want of money. He was still needy, and after the re- 
fusal of the barons to assist him, he -called for the 
authority of the pope. The object of the pope in 
sending a legate to this country was, undoubtedly, to 
enrich himself at the expence of the English church. 
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The clergy therefore expostulated, but in vain, with the 
English monarch, against this unnecessary ambassador. 
In every demand the king made for himself against the 
church, the legate took care to make one for himself 
also ; he even proposed that the monks should sign 
their names to notes where a blank was left for the sum 
specified. 

In this manner this brutal and capricious tyrant went 
on, leagued with the pope s^inst his own country. 
He had now neither barons nor clergy in his interest, 
and was hated and despised by the people. 

At length the parliament of barons, tired of his im- 
poitunate demands, resolved to resist them for the 
future, and the city of London, was invited to accede. 
At the head of this powerful combination was the £arl 
of Leicester, the king's brother-in-law. The king, with 
a perverseness that usually attends weak minds, in 
proportion as he became unpopular, increased his de- 
mands for fresh supplies. He was worsted in France, 
and obliged to sign an ignominious truce. He was 
conquered by the Welsh, and had become contemptible 
to Scotland. The barons, finding him incorrigible, 
after an experience of nearly forty years, renounced ihe 
fealty they owed him, and sent hun notice that they con- 
sidered him now as the common enemy of mankind. 

A civil war now commenced, and, after many san- 
guinary struggles, the king waS taken prisoner^ and 
his son, prince Edward, compelled to surrender. The 
barons and clei^ now, to confirm and secure their 
own power, were compelled to create a third, hitherto 
unacknowledged, if not unknown ; — that power waSy 
the power of the people. 

A parliament was called, in which the king was 
obliged to order four kn^hts of the shire to represent 
each county, and to deliberate for the general benefit 
of the people. This was the first outline of a House of 
Commons. 

This done, it was not long ere the barons became 
jealous of each other's power. They were jealous of the 
Earl of Leicester, who had arrogated kingly power, and 
was intent upon establishing a despotism. New strug- 
gles ensued, the result of which was the restoration of 
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the king and his family, the Earl of Leicester being 
defeated^ and slain upon the field of battle. 

Henry, once more restored by his victorious son 
' Edward, retained the throne to the end of his life, per- 
severing in follies which could no longer be conunittted 
at the expence of the people. Henry died in 1272, in 
the 57th year of his reign. He was a king who has 
been praised for his piety ; biit his acts sufficiently shew 
that his piety consisted merely in the observance of ex- 
temcd forms. 

A. D. 1272.] At the death of Henry HI., Edward 
was engaged in the holy wars, where he acquired the 
character of an excellent general. Upon his return he 
found the barons weakened by dissensions, the clergy 
hated by the pope, and the people inimical to the clergy. 
Edward, however, did not seem disposed to augment 
the kingly power. Some of his acts are, nevertheless, 
tyrannical. He created arbitrary tribunals for the pu- 
nishment of malefactors, and persecuted and despoiled 
the Jews. 

In 1277, Edward led a powerful army against 
Llewellyn, king of Wales, who, upon the king's ap- 
proach, took refuge in the inaccessible mou|itains of 
Snowdon. Flattered by some trifling successes, Llewel- 
lyn descended into the plain, and, in spite of Merlin's 
prophecy, upon which, it appears, he had depended, 
his forces were utterly routed, and himself killed upon 
the field of battle. With him expired the independence 
of his nation. It was soon united to England, and 
made a principality, which was bestowed upon the 
eldest son of the crown. 

* In 1289, complaints were made to Edward of the 
corruption of the judges. They were accordingly tiied, 
and, with the exception of two, convicted. They were 
fined 100,000 marks, and dismissed their offices. 

The crown of Scotland being now without an heir, 
two claimants, John Bruce and Robert Baliol, divid^ 
the suffirages of the people. Edward was chosen um- 
pire, and forthwith proceeding to Norham, claimed a 
superiority over the country. As an appearance of 
justice, however, he fixed Baliol upon the throne, less 
as king than as vassal of England, 
p 3 
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That this was his intention cannot be denied. A 
merchant of Gascony presented a petition to him, 
stating that the late King of Scotland, Alexander, was 
indebted to him a sum of money, which the new king, 
as his representative or successor, had refused to pay. 
Edw^ thereupon summoned the King of Scotland to 
appear at Westminster, to answer the complaint in 
person. . Baliol re¥olted, and obtained the pope's abso* 
lution for the infraction of an oath of homage which he 
had taken. Edward now offered the crown to Bruce, 
who vaccepted it with joy, and thus added a strong 
party against BaUol. Edward now marched into the 
country at the head of a large army, and, after many 
battles with various success, the Scotch were at one 
time brought to the lowest degree of humiliation ; but, 
upon the king's return to England, they once more 
sallied down from the mountains upon the army he had 
left, and gained a complete victory. In many of these 
struggles the celebrated Sir William Wallace was en- 
gaged ; and Robert Bruce, the grandson of the com- 
petitor for the crown, succeeded in driving the English 
from the kingdom. 

Edward once more put himself at the head of an 
army, which is said to have been the finest England 
had ever produced, intending, as he himself expressed 
it, to destroy Scotland '* from sea to sea." But, on his 
march towards Scotland, he was seized with an illness, 
and died at Carlisle, in the thirty-fiflh year of his 
reign, after enjoining three things upon his son : first, 
not to recal Gaveston, a flatterer, who he knew would 
poison his principles ; secondly, that he would send his 
heart to the Holy Sepulchre ; and lastly, that he would 
prosecute the war against the Scotch till he had com- 
pletely subdued them, desiring that liis bones might be 
carried at the head of the army, to strike terror into 
the enemy. 

Edward is accused of having been severe, but it 
should be remarked in his praise, that he was the first 
who began to dispense indiscriminate justice. The 
penal laws certainly assumed more rigour ; the capital 
punishment of death being now for the first time 
introduced. Whatever Edward's charact^ was, as 
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a man ; as a king he was of infinite service to his 
country. 

A. D. 1307.] No sooner was his father dead, than 
Edward II. prepared to disregard his lather's dying 
injunctions. He discontinued the war with Scotland, 
and recalled Gaveston his favourite from exile. Gaves- 
ton, a foreigner by birth, was adorned with every 
accomplishment, but altogether destitute of estimable 
qualities of the heart or understanding. He was witty, 
handsome, and brave, but vicious, effeminate, and de- 
bauched. Upon this man did Edward shower his 
favours. ■ He was created Earl of Cornwall, and 
married* to Edward's niece, the sister of the Earl of 
Gloucester. 

Edward having gone over to France to espouse the 
princess Isabella, left Gaveston guardian of the realm. 
His insolence, during the administration, incensed the 
barons ; and the young, queen, on her return, par- 
taking the general dislike of the favourite, he was seized 
and beheaded without the formality of a trial. 

The Earl of Lancaster had been the head of the 
party opposed to the king in this matter. During the 
dissensions which followed, the Scotch fortified their 
government, and conquered the English in more than 
one battle, having made Robert Bruce their king. 

In 1315, the ParUament was newly modelled by 
Lancaster, who constituted himself head of the council, 
declaring that all offices should be filled up by par- 
liament. The monarch, however, could not live without 
a favourite, and Hugh Spencer, a young nobleman of 
high birth, succeeded Gaveston. This youth exceeded 
his predecessor in pride, avarice, and prodigality. The 
barons, therefore, once more combined and banished 
him and his father out of the kingdom. 

This indignity roused the king. Stimulated by his 
queen, he recalled Spencer, and levying an army, 
besieged the castles of several of the barons. Partly 
backed by the people, who had now become formidable,: 
and actuated by revenge, the barons, now declining in 
power, were scarce able to resist him. Amongst others 
who perished, the Earl of Lancaster, who had been his 
great opponent, was the chief.. Whatever the earl's 
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real intentions were, the people, after his death, con* 
sidered him a martyr to public liberty. 

The queen Isabella having formed a criminal intimacy 
with one of the malcontent barons, Mortimer, took him 
with her to France, where she levied troops against the 
&vourites of the king, placing Mortimer at their head. 
Landing in England, she found SpeAcer at the head of 
the opposite party, and seizing him and his aged fitther, 
they were both hanged. 

The unhappy king, abandoned, and in the power of 
his enemies, was conducted to the capital, confined in 
the Tower, and solemnly deposed. His son, ^ youth 
of 14, was crowned king, and the queen appointed re- 
gent during his minority. In the meanwhile, carried 
from prkon to prison, the wretchjed monarch was made 
the sport of his barbarous and unmanly keepers. 
Amongst other indignities, it is said, they shaved him 
for sport, in the open fields, drawing water from a 
neighbouring ditch. His last imprisonment was at 
Berkeley Castle, where, one night, he was seized by his 
two keepers, a horn pipe was thrust up his body, 
through which they ran a red-hot iron, and burnt his 
bowels. This murder, accomplished with unparalleled 
cruelty, was devised by Mortimer, and was soon aflter 
discovered. He died in 1327, having reigned twenty 
years. Edward II. was a man of easy nature, who, 
probably, had he been born to a private station, would 
nave been considered a worthy man. His vices were 
those of weakness and dependence upon others. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM EDWARD III. TO THB COMMOKWSALTH. 

A. D. 1327.] By the continual admission of foreigners, 
in several of liie former reigns, the numb^ of the com- 
mons had been greatly increased; and the introduction 
of some new manufactures, the making of woollen 
cloths and glass, for instance, threw greater numbers 
of the inhabitants into chartered towns. ' The old feudal 
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system now began to give way, and personal service m 
wy was almost dispensed with. Monarcbs now only 
wanted money to be at the head of armies as numerous 
and powerful as they deemed necessary ; and the peo*- 
pie, by traffic and industry, beginning to grow rich, 
were necessarily admitted into some share in the legis- 
lature. 

Under Edward III. the constitution of parliament, 
and the whole frame of government, became reduced 
into a better form ;— every wder in the state began to 
have a mutual dependence upon each other. A spirit 
of liberty breathes in all the laws of Edward ; and yet 
no king knew how to make himself more absolute. 
Edward soon freed himself from the guardianship, or 
rather subjection of his mother and her paramour. 
Mortimer was dragged irom the queen's apartment in 
the most ignominious manner, in spite of her entreaties 
that they would " spare her gentle Mortimer." He 
fell by the hands of the hangman, while the queen, 
Isabella, was imprisoned, witii a pension of £3,000 
a-year ; and in this prison she remained for twenty-five 
years, till her death. 

From the years 1332 to 1336, Edward was engaged 
in wars against Scotland, which at length he brought 
to acknowledge his sovereignty over the crown. Edward 
now laid claim to the throne of France, his mother, 
Isabella, being the daughter of Philip the Fair, and 
sister to the last three kings of France. Philip Valois, 
oa the other hand, had seized upon it, as being the 
next male heir. Philip, having been crowned king, a 
war broke out between the two countries. In these 
battles there is nothing new or instructive : it may be 
sufficie^nt to say, that they at last led to the great vic- 
tory of Cressy. In this memorable battle, Philip was 
at the head of 100,000 mfen, and Edward of 30,000. 
The Black Prince, Edward's son, a youth of 15, com- 
manded the first line of the English army. The valour 
of this boy filled even veterans with astonishment ; but 
their surprise at his courage could not but give way to 
their fears for his person; and being hard beset, they 
sent word to the king to hasten to the relief of the 
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prince. The king, who had been viewing the progress 
of the battle from a windmill, asked calmly if his fpn 
was dead ; and being answered that he still lived, and 
was giving astonishing instances of valour — " Tlien tell 
my generals," sai<f the king, <' that he shall have no 
assistance from me: the honour of this day shall be his, 
and he shall be indebted to his own merit alone for vie* 
tory." Upon this occasion, 30,000 of the French were 
left dead*on the field of battle; and the day alter, they 
experienced another defeat. This great battle took 
place in 1346. The victory is partly ascribed to four 
piieces of artillery, which the English first made use of 
here, the use of gunpowder having been but lately dis- 
covered. Edward, after these two victories, took Cal&is, 
of which the English remained in possession 210 years. 

The Scots, previous to these transactions, had invaded 
England during Edward's absence. His queen, Phi- 
lippa, raised an army of 10,000 men, which she en- 
trusted to Lord Percy, who, meeting the Scots at 
Neville's Cross, near Durham, completely routed them, 
taking David Bruce, their king, prisoner. In 1349, 
Edward instituted the Order of the Garter; and, in a 
great measure, rebuilt Windsor Castle, where the cele- 
bration of that order is to this day held. In this same 
year, the plague broke out in London, and raged with 
such violence^ that in one year there were buried in 
Charter-house church-yard above 50,000 persons. 

John, having succeeded to the throne of France, had 
his pretensions contested by Edward the Black Prince, 
who, at the head of a well-disciplined army, advanced 
to Poictiers, where he was met by King John, at the 
head of 60,000 men. The battle of Poictiers, which 
now folbwed, very much resembled that of Cressy ; the 
flower of the French were cut off, and the king, having 
been deserted by throe of his sons, was, with his 
youngest son, made prisoner. Edward treated his cap- 
tives with the greatest respect; and remonstrated with 
the French king, who was complaining of his misfor- 
tunes, that he had the consolation of reflecting, that 
although he had lost the victory, yet his courage de- 
served it, and that a submissive deference to his person 
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should neyer be wanttog to make him forget his cap- ' 
tivity. This battle took place in 1356, and the French 
king was brought prisoner to London. 

The result of this victory was the completion of a 
truce for two years, and the ratification of treaties 
which, after John^s return to France, he found it con- 
venient to break. Edward, therefore, overran the 
country ; but the death of John put a period to this 
state of things. He was succeeded by Charles the 
Wise, who, by a sagacious p<^icy, soon regained what- 
ever was lost by his predecessor. In 1376,* Edward 
the Black Prince died of a lingering consumption, in 
the 46th year of his age ; and Edward, his father, was 
no longer what he had been in the earlier part of his 
reign. He was sunk in unmanly indolence, and re- 
signed himself to low and sensual gratifications. In 
this manner, he forgot the burdens, duties, and fatigues 
of state, heedless of the remonstrances of parliament, 
and left the kingdom to be plundered by a rapacious 
ministry. He died at Sheen, in Surrey, a year after 
his heroic son; and Richard, the son of the Black 
Prince, was appointed his successor. He came to 
govern a discontented people, to curb a licentious 
ministry, and to recruit an impoverished state. The 
errors of the preceding reign were escaped by Edward, 
but they fell heavily upon his successor. 

A. D. 1377.] Richard II. was but 11 years of age 
when he came to the throne. Among other regents 
appointed during his minority, was the Duke of Lan^ 
caster, better known by the name of John of Gaunt, 
who soon dis^sted the people. At the same time, 
several expeditions against the Scots and French were 
carried on without success; and an engagement to 
assist Portugal, at a time when the government was 
threatened by nearer enemies, raised the people's in- 
dignation. To support this alliance, a subsidy was 
levied by a poll-tax, payable by all above the age of 
15; thk at last raised resentment into insurrection. 
At the head of a vast concourse, Wat Tyler, a black- 
smith, placed himself. Having entered the Tower, and 
murdered such as they considered their enemies, they 
proceeded at last, in full array, to Smithfield. Here 
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they were met by the young king, with whom Wat 
Tyler had a conference. During this discussion, Wat 
Tyler was seen now and then to lift up his sword in a 
menacing manner, whieh so enraged Sir William Wal- 
worth, lord mayor of London, tiiat he struck down 
Tyler with a blow of his mace; and Sir John Philpot, 
riding up, ran him through the body. Richard, though 
not yet 16 years of age, with great presence of mind, 
now rode up to the insurgents, crying out, with a re- 
solute voice, " What, my lieges, will you then kill your 
king ? Be not concerned for the loss of your leader ; I 
myself will now be your general ; follow me into the field, 
and you shall have whatever you desire." The rebels 
immediately desisted, and next day received a general 
pardon. 

It had been well for Richard, had he fulfilled the 
promise of his youth ; but he soon began to evince 
weaknesses, which showed his incapacity to hold the 
reins of the kingdom. His indolence in repressing the 
invasions of the Scots, and the designs of France, were 
sufficient to excite disgust at his conduct. At length, 
in 1386, having brought upon himself the enmity of 
the great barons, he laid a scheme of becoming abso- 
lute, and governing without parliaments. But to colour 
his designs with an appearance of justice, he took the 
opinion of the judges, who gave it as their decision, 
that the king was above law. lliis sentence tlie lords 
opposed, and were soon at the head of 20,000 men ; 
which so operated upon Richard's fears, that he re- 
newed his coronation oath. 

Richard, however, still went on > in an endeavour to 
make himself despotic ; and in 1397, prevailed upon a 
parliament to justify his pretensions. In this session, 
several nobility lost their lives. The Archbishop of 
Oanterbury was banished, the Earl of Arundel put to 
death, and the Earl of Warwick compelled to quit the 
kingdom. 

In 1398, a quarrel taking place between* Henry 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford, son of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, and the Duke of Norfolk, the 
king directed that the dispute should be settled by 
sin^e combat : but at the moment they were about to 
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engage, Richard interposed, and banished Bolingbroke 
for 10 years, and the Duke of Norfolk for hfe. 

Soon after Bolingbroke's banishment, his father died, 
and the king took possession of his estates. This so 
incensed him, that, an opportunity falling out, Richard 
having proceeded to Irehind to quell some intestine 
l^ommotions, he landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, 
where he was joined by the £a:rl of Northumberland, 
and his son, sumamed Hotspur, and soon found him- 
self at the head of 60,000 men. Richard, on his neturn, 
finding himself utterly forsaken, sent word to Boling- 
broke, that he was willing to submit to any terms the 
other might prescribe. A conference was appointed 
near Chester — whence, soon after, he was led by 
Bolingbroke triumphantly through every town, amid 
an infinite concourse of people, who cursed him, and 
extoUed the Duke of Lancaster. *^ None cried, God 
bless him." He was shortly afterwards confined in 
the Tower, and solemnly deposed ; Bolingbroke, Duke 
of Lancaster, being elected i%his stead, by tlie title of 
Henry IV. Thus began the contests between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, which for many years 
after deluged the country with blood. 

Richard was eventually confined in the castle of Pom- 
fret, where, in the year 1399, he was put to death. 

A. D. 1399.] A conspiracy was soon formed to re- 
place the House of York upon the throne ; this con- 
spiracy, however, was soon discovered, and the Dukes 
of Surrey and Salisbury, were taken after an obstinate 
defence, and beheaded on the spot. 

The Scots and Welsh now began to create new dis- 
turbances ; the latter were led on by Owen Glendower, 
who gained several victories ; while, in the meantime, 
the English were equally successful against the Scotch. 

In 1401, Sir Edmund Mortimer, tlie uncle of Lord 
Mai^ch, was sent against the Welsh. Owen Glen- 
dower defeated him, and took him prisoner. Such, 
indeed, was the terror of Glendower's name, that the 
king openly attributed his success to the power of 
necromancy. In 1403, the Percies, the Earl of North- 
umberland and his son Hotspur, alter one of their most 
successfdl inroads into Scotland, began to be dissatis- 
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fied with the king's administration, and took up arms 
against him, supported by a body of the Scots under 
Bouglas. In the battle of Shrewsbury, on the 21st 
July, 1403, the Percies were defeated; Lord Percy, 
with 200 kni^ts, and 5,000 soldiers being slain. 

Henry's last years were* not distinguished by much 
kingly vigour, and were somewhat clouded by the im- 
prudence and dissipation of his son Henry. It is related 
that one day the young prince was brought before the 
chief justice, charged with having been concerned in one 
of the midnight brawls with which his associates were 
wont to disturb the streets. The prince required that 
his comrades should be enlarged^ the chief justice re« 
fused to do so ; upon this Henry drew his sword upon 
the iudge, but when that magistrate ordered that he 
should be carried to prison, he obeyed. The father 
was.rejoiced at this proof of independence on the part 
of the judge; and more, that he had a son, who, 
though impetuous, was so easily sensible of his error. 
Henry IV. died in 141 3^ 

The most unhappy act of Henry's reign was his sta- 
tute of persecution against the Lollards. 

The opinions which Wickliffe had disseminated about 
the end of tlie reign of Edward III., were spreading 
rapidly at this time through the clergy, and a great 
party was created in England, under the name of 
Lollards ; who, in spite of every persecution, still main- 
tained Wickliffe's ideas concerning the reformation of 
the church. Many of them were barbarously burnt in 
Smithfield as heretics* 

A. n. 1413.] Henry V., sumamed of Monmouth, 
succeeded his father. He was crowned at Westminster. 
His first act was to dismiss his old companions in pro- 
fligacy, and do penance for his father's sins, especisdly 
the murder of Richard II. His courage won the affec- 
tion and esteem of the people, for at that time, courage 
was regarded as almost the only virtue. 

In the following year, the king renewed the claim of 
the kings of England to the crown of France, and to 
enforce his r%ht, embarked with an army of 10,000 
men, and landed in Normandy. This expedition is 
distinguished by one of the most briUiant victories ever 
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gained by British prowess. At Agincourt, Henry en- 
gaged the French, and obtained a ^ost signal triumph. 
The king was nearly killed in this battle: having 
routed the first line of the enemy's troops, Henry de- 
scended from his horse, and leading on his- men com- 
menced an attack on foot; a French cavalier, seeing 
the prince, rushed forward, and stunned him with a 
blow of his battle-axe, and a troop of men were just 
rushing on his body, when David Gam, a valiant 
Welshman, and two more of his countrymen came to 
his aid, and soon turned their attention from the king 
to their own safety. By an unexpected attack the 
French were put into such disorder, that their leaders 
could never after bring them to the charge. Henry 
having recovered from the effects of the blow, was 
foremost in the van, when the Duke of Alen^on resolved 
by one desperate act to retrieve the day; running up to 
Henry, and crying out that he was Alen^on, he de- 
livered such a stroke as shattered the king's helmet ; 
Henry returned it, and dashed him to the earth, and 
he was slain. The loss of the French in this battle is 
calculated to have been amazing, especially of her 
nobility. It was fought on the 24th October, 1415. 

The English took Cherburgh, and several other towns 
in France, and laid siege to Rouen, the capital of Nor- 
mandy. A treaty of peace was soon after set on foot, 
but was ineffectual. A second treaty was more suc- 
cessful; it was stipulated that Henry should marry 
Katharine, the French king's daughter ; that he should 
have the r^ency of France during the king's life-time, 
and succeed him in his throne after his death; the 
French nobility also swore fealty to him. 

. Upon the breaking out of a second war with France, 
Henry went with his army, where he died, in the 34th 
year of his age, and 10th of his reign. 

A. D. 1422.] Henry VI. was an infant when he was 
declared king, and his first partiament was convened 
in the tenth month of his age. During his minority, 
the Duke of Bedford was appointed regent of the 
two kingdoms, in conjunction with the administra- 
tion of France ; the Duke of Gloucester holding the 
office of protector of England during his absence. By 
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the consent of both houses in the year followmg, the 
marriage of the captive King of Scots was solemnized. 
The death of Edmund, last Earl of March, brought 
forward Richard Plantagenet, as his legitimate succes- 
sor. His claims, however, being then only a boy of 
fourteen, were little regarded, although it was con- 
sidered politic to grant him the heutenancy of Ireland, 
and the regency of France ; in order to keep him in 
closer union with the reigning line. The difierences 
subsisting between the Duke of Gloucester and Car- 
dinal Beaufort, a prelate of a mean, crafty, and sagacious 
character, kept the government in a continued ferment, 
which at length called for the interfecence of parUa- 
ment ; who submitted their several grievances to the 
consideration of certain peers on the one side, and pre- 
lates on the other ; with a view to their reconciliation. 
The result was partially successful, but notwithstanding 
their professions of a friendly disposition in future, 
their old animosities soon broke out anew with redou* 
43led violence. Each strove to obtain the custody of 
the infant sovereign, and attempts were made to force 
Beaufort from the council : the parliament, however, 
confirmed him in his place. Their enmity continued 
with unabated fierceness on both sides, and ended 
with the arrest and arraignment of Gloucester . for 
high treason. The Lancastrian party lost thus one 
of its greatest chiefs, and shortly afterwards, Beaufort 
himself. 

The dissensions of the contending parties aroused 
discontent in the people;, and risings took place in 
various parts, especially in Kent ; headed by Jack 
Cade. He assumed the name of John Mortimer, and 
defeated the royal troops at Seven Oaks. In the attire 
of a knight, he made a triumphant entry into London. 
Lord Say was executed to appease the revolters. After 
a severe and bloody contest upon London Bridge, re- 
ceiving assurances of the king's pardon of the insur- 
gents if they laid down their a^ms, he retired, but was 
afterwards attainted for treason. 

The wars of the red rose of Lancaster, and the white 
rose of York, distracted the kingdom. The Duke of 
York became popular, and l^e weakness of the king, a 
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subject of complaint. A committee was appointed in 
' parliament to inquire into the king's mental capabili- 
ties for governing ; and reporting of his perfect im- 
becility^ die Duke of York was chosen protector and 
defender of the kingdom, during the continuance of 
the king's insanity, and the minority of the infant 
Prince of Wales. The royalists gathered around the 
king, the great earls*of Salisbury and Warwick joined 
the standard of the. Duke of York. A battle was 
fought near St. Alban's, fatal to the king's party, a. d. 
1455. The king's recovery removed York from the 
regency, and for three years peace was restored. The 
queen, a woman with a mind as masculine as her hus- 
band's was feeble, was unwearied in her machinations 
to defeat the Yorkists ; and the Duke of York receiv- 
ing timely intelli^nce of a design on foot to despatch 
him privately, new again to arms. However great , 
their former successes, a severe defeat awaited the 
Yorkists. They were routed near Ludlow, in October, 
1459, and the duke escaped into Ireland. Rallying 
after awhile, York s^n made head against the king's 
troops, or rather the queen's^ for she was the moving 
spirit. The parliament supported the duke, and he 
was invested with almost royal honours. The capital 
was in his favour; but, notwithstanding, Margaret as- 
sembled her forces, and marched to rescue the king 
from the custody of York the protector. At Wakefield 
Green, she again defeated the Yoikists; York was 
killed in the heat of action, and his youngest son 
was stabbed. by the Lancastrian Clifford, as the boy 
with his preceptor was flying from the field. This 
battle took place in 1460. 

The duke was succeeded in his title by the Earl of 
March, his eldest son ; who, in revenge for his father's 
death, and his young brother's fate, marched at once 
against the queen's forces, at the head of an army of 
23,000 men. At Mortimer's Cross, on the 2nd of 
February, 1461, he beat the Earls of Pembroke and 
Ormond, who left nearly 4,000 men dead on the field. 
The queen advanced towards London, but was 
compelled ultimately to retreat further north. Ed- 
ward of York was received with clamorous welcome, 
g3 
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and on the 4th of March, 1461, was proclaimed 
king, amid the shouts and acclamations of the citi- * 
zens. 

As soon as the rejoicings were concluded, Edward 
turned his forces against the Lancastrian army com- 
manded by Somerset, Northumberland, and Clifford. 
The most desperate and sanguinary ferocity animated 
both parties; proclamations were issued forbidding 
quarter, and on Palm Sunday, 29th March, 1461, the 
two armies met. After a conflict of ten hours* dura- 
tion, victory declared for Edward; and a terrible 
slaughter of the routed Lancastrians ensued. The 
queen fled to Scotland ; thence to France. Returning 
to Scotland with subsidies from ^France, she was 
again beaten at the battle of Hexham, on the 17th 
of May, 1464. Somerset was executed, with twenty- 
. five gentlemen of his party. Henry had nearly fallen 
into the hands of his enemies, but was saved by the 
speed of his horse. Subsequently captured, he was 
led a prisoner into London ; and with petty triumph, 
set upon a horse, his feet tied under the animal's belly, 
and so conducted through the streets to the Tower. 

Of all the adherents of Edward, the Eaxl of Warwick 
had been most distinguished. He received the title 
of king-maker. The marriage of the king, however, 
and other acts, displeased him, and afler many re- 
monstrances, he broke out into open revolt. However 
bitter his enmity had before been to Margaret, he now 
joined her; and having concluded a treaty to the 
effect that the young prince should be married to his 
daughter,, he proceeded to espouse the cause of the 
deposed king. The alliance, however, was of short 
duration, for on the 14th April, 1471, a battle being 
fought at Barnet, the king-maker was left dead on the 
field. The battle of Tewkesbury, which toc^ place on 
the 14th May, 1471, and proved fatal to the Lancas- 
trians, terminated these horrid conflicts. The young 
prince was put to death by Edwaril. Henry breathed 
his last in the Tower, and Margaret alone outlived the 
ruin of her cause. Edward IV. expired on the 9th 
April, 1483 ; according to some from the effects of one 
of his fits of debauchery, to which he was habituated 
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in his youth, and which had broken up and emaciated 
his constitution, and broij^ht him at length to a pre- 
mature end. 

A. D. 1483.] The ill-fated Edward V. was his suc- 
cessor. The Duke of Gloucester, on the death of his 
brother Edward, hastened to lay his allegiance at the 
feet of the young monarch. Such, at least, was the 
pretext busily circulated by his adherents, and intended 
to blind the guardians of the prince against his real 
designs and intentions. Ix)rd Rivers was easily de- 
ceived by the apparent sincerity of the duke, supported 
as he was by the no less nolle Duke of Buckingham. 
In their first interview Richard seized upon Rivers 
and put him in confinement, on a charge of teaching 
the young prince to look with suspicion upon his 
uncle. The duke then discharged all persons attending 
on the prince, and appointed his own creatures in 
their stead, Buckingham taking active part in these 
arrangements. Those who knew best the colour of 
Gloucester's heart could see evil in these movements, 
and not the least so the queen, who at midnight left 
her palace, and took refuge in an abbey adjoining. 
On the 22d June, Edward V. arrived with great pomp 
in the metropolis. 

The Duke of Gloucester claimed the protectorship, 
and under the pretence of placing the Duke of York 
with his elder brother in a station fitting his birth, 
seized upon the infant, and parted him from his mother. 
The lords Hastily and Stanley began to be suspicious 
of the proceedings of Gloucester, and the duke, in 
his turn, to distrust them. He accordingly seized 
upon the two lords, and others, and threw them 
into separate dungeons. Hastings was privately assas- 
smated, and, on the same day, a body of armed men, 
by the order of the duke, rushed into Pomfret Castle, 
where Rivers and his friends were confined, and put 
them to death. 

To such a monster the commission of no crime, 
however heinous or horrible, could be too merciless and 
terrible, for in him the execution of murder was as 
easy as the conception.* The two young princes, 
while guarded in the Tower, were smothered in their 
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sleep, to make way for the ambition of the duke. He 
then attempted to prove bastardy upon them, and by 
way of rendering their illegitimacy probable, caused 
Jane Shore, the mistress of the late king, Edward IV., 
his brother, to suffer public penance. Buckingham 
supported him in all these atrocities. On the 26th 
June, 1483, Richard ascended the throne, yet warm 
with the blood of his two youthful kinsmen. 

A. D. 1483.] Richard III. had scarcely grasped the 
sceptre, when he found himself assailed from a quarter to 
which he had least looked for opposition, namely, from 
Buckingham himself. Eqilklly ambitious with his master, 
Buckingham had cheerfoUy co-operated with Richard 
to remove all impediments in his way to the throne, 
thinking to share in his greatness, if not to work his 
own way to that eminence. Descended from a king 
himselft he still probably had hopes of wearing a crown, 
and finding himself disappointed, broke out into in^ 
surrection against the very man whom he had mainly 
contributed to place where he was. His motives, how- 
ever, are left entirely to surmise. . 

The Duke of Buckingham, after collecting a band 
of adherents, and gathering his Welsh retainers, was 
suddenly deserted by the majority of his troops, and 
soon afterwards taken, and, without trial, beheaded. 
Dorset, and others of his followers, 600 in number, 
fled to the continent, and gathered round the stand- 
ard of Henry, Earl of Richmond, and paid him 
homage as their sovereign. The roses were again at 
issue. The York party, however, appalled at the 
enormities committed by the sanguinary Richard, 
relaxed in their adhesion to, and some abandoned alto- 
gether, the execrable usurper. Others still clung to the 
iouland rotten wreck ofthe House of York, and among 
them Sir John Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 

The Earl of Richmond landed at Milford Haven on 
the 6th August, 1485, with Dorset and his followers. 
Richard prepared to meet him, and marched from 
London on the 16th August. Bosworth, in Leicester- 
shire, was the place of conflict, and the 22d August, 
1485, the day on wliich thlit memorable battle was 
fought. Lord Stanley commanded a wing of Richard's 
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army. The battle was for a lang time dubious, until 
Stanley decided the fate of the day by joining Rich- 
mond, and turning his arms against the usurper. 
Richard fought with the wildest desperation, and at 
length fell by the hand of Richmond himself. The 
Duke of Norfolk was killed in the action. Lord 
Stanley {daced the crown of Richard III., found 
amongst the spoils, upon Henry's head, with the 
words, " Long live King Henry!" Which waa acknow- 
ledged with shouts and acclamations by the con- 
querors. 

With Henry Vn. the line of Lancaster again mounted 
the throne. 

In January, 1486, the king led to the altar the 
Princess Elizabeth of York. The remains of the de- 
feated army were busy in the north, and Henry lost 
no tioie, after the solemnization ' of his nuptials^ and 
the festivals consequent thereon, to begin his march in 
quest of his opponents, whom he defeated in a deci- 
sive battle at Stoke, near Lincoln. 

At this time a new asprant to the throne made hi» 
appearance, in the person of one named Sulford, or 
Syranel, the son of an Oxford tradesman. This youth 
was about 15 years of age, of a fair demeanour, and 
handsome countenance. It is supposed that certain! 
rumours concerning Margaret of Burgundy, third sister 
of Edward III., touching her hatred of the house of 
Lancaster, . excited the young man to this imposition, 
in which he was not a little assisted by an old priest, 
called Richard Symonds, who urged him, by glowing 
descriptions of his hopes and prospects, to adventure 
the fiction. Conjectures, however, are vain as to the 
causes that actuated the young man to this endeavour ; 
certain it is, however, that he assumed the character 
of Edward Plantagenet, son of the Duke of Clarence, 
and laid claim to the crown of England. It so hap- 
pened that the real earl was then a prisoner in the 
Tower ; and in order to dissipate the least doubt that 
might be entertained by the populace, Henry had him 
led on horseback through the streets of London, with li- 
berty for any person to question his identity who might. 
Nevertheless the impostor was received into several 
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families attached to the house of York, with honour and 
friendship, especially in Ireland. The Earl of Kildare de- 
termined to seat him on the throne of England, and with 
Lord Lovel and his army arrived in Lancashire to effect 
his purpose. Henry met them and put them to flight. 
The leaders were killed, but Symnel and the priest 
were spared, the former being appointed, as a mark 
of the king's favour, a turnspit in the king's kitchen. 

Six years afterwards, in 1493, another pretender to 
royalty put forward his claims, proclaiming himself to 
be Richard , Duke of York, the second son of Edward IV. 
His real name was Perkin Warbeck. He first ap- 
peared at the court of Margaret of York, but in con- 
sea uence of the interference of Henry VII.'s ambas- 
sador, he was soon driven from the territories of France 
and Burgundy, and shortly arrived in Ireland, where 
he was acknowledged with as much zeal as his prede- 
cessor. The Yorkists were again in motion, and Sir 
R. Clifford sailed for Flanders to learn the real history of 
Perkin Warbeck. On his return, some of the principal 
adherents of the York party were put to death ; it 
was considered that Clifford had betrayed them.' Sir 
W.Stanley was executed upon the evidence of Clifford. 
Warbeck arrived at Deal with a small force, but was 
beaten by the townspeople, and the prisoner conveyed 
to London. Perkin fled to Scotland, when suddenly 
he heard of a rise in Cornwall in his favour, headed 
by one Humock, Joseph the blacksmith, and Lord 
Audley. The king routed them on Blackheath, the 
23d of June, 1497. The three leaders were taken; 
Audley was beheaded, and the other two hanged and 
quartered. Other reverses brought Perkin to a state 
of great adversity.. Deserted by his friends, he was the 
subject only of sport and ridicule. He fled at length 
to a sanctuary at Sheen, and implored his life of the 
king. Henry generously granted it, only ordering 
him to be placed in the stocks in Cheapside and West- 
minster, and confess his imposition. He was, how- 
ever, at a subsequent period, tried and executed. 

The Earl of Warwick, whose long imprisonment of 
fifteen years, constituting within a few months the 
whole term of his existence, had produced in him a 
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kind of idiocy, was two days before the execution of 
Perkin, tried for treason, and condemned to be be- 
headed for a supposed attempt on his part to break 
from his prison, and place Warbeck on the throne. 
The poor youth suffered on the scaffold, and with him 
fell the last of the Plantagenets. 

A treaty was entered into with France and Burgundy, 
agreeing to deliver up all rebels of either country that 
might take refuge in the dominions of the three princes, 
and with Scotland to maintain peace ; and the king's 
eloest daughter, Margaret Tudor, was espoused by the 
Scottish king in manifestation of the friendly disposi- 
tion of both« Some time afterwards however, Lord 
Bothwell and Sir Thomas Toddie, engaged with Henry 
for a certain sum, to deliver up the king of Scotland 
into his hands. Little is known respecting this con- 
spiracy. It appears that this Bothwell exercised great 
control over the Scottish monarch, and was one of those, 
whose rash advice brought him to destruction. Both- 
well was double-hearted and crafty, and his after life 
is consistent with a belief in his mercenary treach^ 
at this period. Other stories are told of the disposition 
of Henry to obtain his ends by the use of gold. 

In 1494, Sebastian Cabot sailed from Bristol with 
three ships well freighted with stores, and steered to 
the north-westward to the coast of Labrador, and to 
the south of the gulf of Florida, and saw that vast con- 
tinent since called America. Commerce began to thrive, 
and the various treaties concluded between this country 
and other states, afforded great protection to those 
engaged on the seas in the great trafEc of nations. 

Henry died on the 22nd day of April, 1509, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign. His obsequies were 
performed in the chapel of Westminster^ known as 
Henry the Seventh's chapel, a pile sufficiently indica- 
tive of the magnificent taste of our ancestors for archi- 
tectural design. 

A. D. 1509.] Henry VIII. ascended the throne amidst 
undisturbed peace and tranquillity. Parties were all 
merged in him ; and no prince ever took upon himself 
the vest of sovereignty with so fair a prospect of a calm 
and untroubled reign. Young and handsome, the 
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people greeted him with joyous approbation, for his 
vices and blood-thirsty voluptuousness were hidden as 
yet in the dim cloud of the future. 

At eighteen he was crowned, and about six weeks 
after his accession, he was united to Catherine ; their 
nuptials were celebi^ated with great splendour and 
magnificence. 

An expedition was shortly afterwards undertaken, 
commanded by the Marquis of Dorset against Gascony. 
Dorset with ten thousand men landed at Biscay. T^^ 
Spanish army of about the same number, joined him 
under the Duke of Alloa, in June, 1511. The troops 
however became mutinous with delay and the scantiness 
of their provisions, and after suffering great hardship, 
returned and disembarked at PortsmouUi. Sir Henry 
Howard in the following year, came to an engagement 
with the French squadron with little of that success 
which has invariably attended our naval enterprizes 
since. 

A battle was fought in the north-western frontier of 
France, on the 4th August,* 1513, in which the British 
were victorious. The battle of the Spurs was the name 
conferred upon this conflict by the jocose conquerors, 
in ridicule of the expedition which characterised the 
retreat of their opponents. 

The Scotch king moved by French counsels declared 
war against England. The battle of Flodden Field, 
where the English were commanded by the gallant 
Earl of Surrey proved disastrous to the Scotch. It was 
fought on the 7th September, 1513. The king, his 
natural son, the primate, twelve earls, thirteen lords, 
and four hundred knights and gentlemen, fell upon 
that day. 

England and France concluded a treaty of peace, 
which was further consolidated by the marriage of the 
French king, in the fifty-third year of his age, with Mary 
Tudor, a beautiful girl of fourteen. It had been a 
matter of little wonder if the young creature had listened 
with some attention to the passionate addresses of 
Charles Brandon; who, selected by Henry to escort her 
to France, was moved by her beauty into a confession 
of his love for her, notwithstanding she was then the 
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destined bride of a monarch. On the death of Louis, 
however, which took place a few weeks afterwards, 
Brandon, created Duke of Suffolk, paid his court to 
the young queen openly, and was fortunate enough to 
gain her assent. 

Thomas Wolsey, a man of lowly origin, but of great 
learning, was in the meanwhile laying the foundation 
of that eminence, which placed him at length in the 
highest offices of state, and put the almost total guid- 
ance of public affairs within Ris power and control. 
On the return of Henry from France, he was appointed 
to an office of trust. In 1513, he became Bishop of 
Tournay, of Lincoln in 1514. He received the car- 
dinal's hat in 1515, and in the same year, became 
Chancellor. He was a great patron of learning, and 
the learned, and though by some charged to have been 
penurious, he was magnificent in his apparel, and fond 
of show. 

Upon the death of Maximilian, Henry was a candidate 
for the imperial throne, and revisited France for the 
purpose of fiirthering his claim, where he was aoiused 
with mock fights and tournaments, in which it is said 
he himself engaged, and once with Francis the First of 
France, when he was honoured with a throw. 

About this time, the Duke of Buckingham was exe- 
cuted upon a vague and groundless charge of construc- 
tive treason, furnished by a discharged domestic. Some 
have ascribed this event to Wolsey*^ revenge for some 
act derogatory from his supremacy, performed by Buck- 
ingham. He was beheaded on the 17th May, 1521. 

The arbitrary spirit with which the government was 
directed, began to excite discontent. From 1516, to 
1523, the parliament remained unconvened, and the first 
that met manifested their sense of the conduct of Wol- 
sey in terms not to be misunderstood. On the death 
of Adrian, Wolsey attempted to obtain the papal chair. 
He was unsuccessful. The wars between France and 
Chiles of Sweden, diverted him from a sense of morti- 
fication, and he resolved at least to govern England, if 
he bailed in governing Europe. 

With 1517 came the Reformation, arid the release of 
this country from the bonds of papacy. However mean 
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the cause, the result is not less memorable, or less the 
glory of the ensuing ages. 

Wearied of his first queen, Henry obtained a divorce, 
and married Anne Boleyn. Sir Thomas More opposed 
the divorce. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, protested 
also agavbst the act. Both suffered for their indepen- 
-dence of {Principle, and lost their heads for the sincerity 
of their hearts. Anne Boleyn, in her turn, was visited 
with the fearful anger of the monstrous tyrant, and was 
beheaded to make way for another favourite in Jane 
Seymour. 

The indisposition of the court of Rome, to acknow- 
ledge his proceedings as lawful, aroused in Henry that 
hatred of the Catholic Church, which ended with his 
countenancing the doctrines of Wicliff and Luther, and 
introducing protestantism. The monasteries were sup- 
pressed, and their property confiscated in the year 1537. 

On the death of Jane Seymour, at the birth of Ed- 
ward VI., Henry fixed upon Anne, sister of the Duke 
of Cleves. This marriage was declared null by the par- 
liament six months afterwards, and Henry, on the 8th 
August, 1540, married Catherine Howard, niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

In the meanwhile, Wolsey had fallen from his high 
estate, and, disappointed and degraded, dropt into the 
grave. Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex, succeeded 
him, and, in course of time, fell likewise into the same 
snare of ambition. He was arraigned for high treason, 
tried, condemned, and soon after beheaded, a. d. 1540. 
Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, Lord Montague, and Sir 
Edward Nevil, suffered also, for what reason it would 
be difficult to say. 

Reported confessions on the part of Catherine How- 
■ard, of her own practices before her marriage with 
Henry, was the pretext for repudiating and executing 
that unfortunate woman and Lady Rochford. Cathe- 
rine Parr succeeded her on the 10th July, 1543. 

The executions of the Earl of Surrey and the Duke of 
Norfolk, completed the long list of Henry's atrocities, 
for which not an after life of years, distinguished for 
virtue, could expiate, and which were shortly succeeded 
by the death of him who had so frequently awarded it 
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prematurely to others . Hen ry d ied in the palace of West- 
minster, in the 35th year of his reign, and 56th of his age. 

A. D. 1546.] Henry was followed by a prince as dis- 
tinguished for his virtues as was his father for his vices 
— Edward VI. The young prince was declared king on 
the 31st January, 1546, in the ninth year of his age. 
The Duke of Somerset was appointed protector, and in 
February, Edward was crowned. 

The Reformation proceeded with unabated rapidity 
during this reign. Agricultural distress, and other 
depressions of trade prevailed to a great degree, and 
were manifested in frequent risings of the people. An 
insurrection broke out in Cornwall : scarcely was this 
suppressed ere it broke out in Norfolk. In a battle 
near Norwich, the protector completely defeated the 
insurgents. Ket, the leader, was hanged. 

The war in France and Scotland caused great dis- 
sensions. Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was implacably 
opposed to the protector. Many others also were 
linked in hatred of Somerset. Many were the devices 
for his overthrow. These persons armed themselves^ 
and, with hired retainers, menaced the protector. He 
carried the king to Windsor, and fortified the castle. 
On the 13th of October, his powers were suspended, 
and he was made prisoner and carried to the Tower. 
His opponents were so powerful as to bestow the office 
of lord high admiral upon Warwick. , On the 22nd 
January, 1552, Somerset was beheaded upon Tower 
Hili, and Warwick assumed the reins of government, 
and was created Duke of Northumberland. He was 
both admiral and earl marshal. 

The health of the young king gradually declined, 
and, in April, after the prorogation of parliament, he 
went to Greenwich. Upon the young prince exhibit- 
ing further symptoms of a trying malady, a parliament 
was assembled. In spite of all medical aid, however, 
on the sixth of July the young sovereign l^reathed his 
last, having added but few years to his life, but many 
acts of charity and benevolence to his character. The 
various hospitals that own him as their founder are the 
best memorial of his virtues. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF MART TO. THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A, D. 1553.] By a will of the deceased kmg, dictated 
by Northumberland, the kingdom was withheld from 
Mary and Elizabeth, and bestowed on Jane Grey, the 
daughter of the Duchess of Suffolk. The duke con- 
tracted a marriage between this lady and his own son, 
Guildford Dudley, whom he was in hopes of setting on 
the throne. Mary, however, entei'ed London with $, - 
large force. Jane was proclaimed by the council, but 
the council were for Mary. The men of Suffolk rose 
in Mary's defence; Norfolk soon joined her; and Lord 
Hastings, with 4,000 men, which were raised to oppose 
her, revolted to her side. It was in vain for Northum- 
berland to attempt to stand against such an army. 
The council soon declared against him, Jane was strip- 
ped of her dignity, her father sent to the Tower, and 
Northumberland himself declared in Mary's favour. 

Mary.^as proclaimed queen, 19th July, 155di She 
was cruel and bigoted, and persecuted the Protestants 
with remorseless severity. She gave back their power 
to the Popish Clergy; and the kingdom was once more 
involved in the horrors from which it had been lately 
extricated. 

Northumberland was soon after sent to the Tower, as 
was aho Lady Jane Grey. Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
and others, who had sided with the Protestants, were 
committed to prison for treason. Northumberland was 
executed 22d August. 

A parliament was assembled, in which the court ex- 
ercised such influence, that few Protestants were return- 
ed ; and an act was passed, repealing all the statutes 
made in Edward's reign, concerning religion. A treaty, 
of marriage was concluded between Mary and Philip, 
son of the king of Spain, which gave great dissatisfac- 
tion, and at length occasioned an insurrection in Kent, 
headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt. He entered London, 
but was defeated, and made prisoner. He was beheaded 
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on the 1 1th April, ra the same year ; and on the fol- 
lowing day, Lady Jane Grey, and her father, SuflTolk, 
mounted the scaffold. Twelve thousand Protestant 
clergymen were deprived in this year, and the laws 
against heretics repealed. John Rogers, the first mar- 
tyr, was burnt at London-, and Bishop Hooper at Glou- 
cester. Ridley and Latimer suffer^ at Oxford, and 
Cranmer, who had recanted in hopes of life, shortly 
afterwards, upon again renouncing the errors of Popery, 
at Oxford, also. Cardinal Pole was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Our deeds were as inglorious abroad as at home. 
* Calais was surrendered to the French, after it had been 
in the possession, of the English for 200 years. A ter* 
mination, however, was soon put to this infamous 
woman's career. She died in the 43d year of her age, 
and the sixth of her reigi^, on the 17th November, 1558. 

A. D. 1558.] Elizabeth, the only daughter of Henry 
VIIL, by Anne Boleyn, succeeded her half-sister, Mary, 
at the age of twenty-five. Philip, the widower of Mary, 
proposed to marry her, but was rejected. Elizabeth had 
derived her education from the best of all schools, 
adversity. She was well known, during Mary*s reign, 
to be of the Protestant religion — and was, accord- 
ingly, thrown into prison by her sister, from which 
she was taken to be fixed upon a throne. She im- 
mediately set about reforming the church. Dr. Parker 
was nontttated archbishop, and Protestantism was again 
dominant in England. 

The queen was crowned at Westminster on the 15tb 
January, 1558. Peace was made with France and 
Scotland ; and Mary, queen of Scots, being married to 
the dauphin (afterwards Francis II.), they were crowned 
king and queen of France and Scotland. Elizabeth 
favoured the Huguenots, or Protestant party, in France, 
and sent them frequent subsidies of money and arms. 
Upon the death of Francis, the dauphin ascended the 
.tlirone, but reigned only a short time. Mary, queen of 
Scots, arrived in Scotland, and proposed to Elizabeth 
that she should declare herself presumptive heir to the 
crown of England, but Elizabeth insisted that she 
should renounce all claim to the English throne. The 
h3 
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parliament confirmed the queen's supremacy over all 
estates, ecclesiastical and temporal. 

The Catholics held meetings to restore their religion 
by open force. The countess of Lennox, Arthur Poole, 
and others, began to form factions in the kingdom: 
their plottings, however, were discovered, and they were 
condemned, but pardoned by the queen. The queen 
of Scotland encouraged the Catholic party in England; 
while Elizabeth, with still more success, encouraged the 
Protestant party among the Scots. A rupture took 
place between the two queens, upon Mary's marriage 
with Darnley. Her vices were the cause of all her after 
misfortunes. Her intrigue with David Rizzio, the son of 
a musician, at Turin, led to the murder of her favourite, 
by her husband, Darnley. Other transactions, of a 
scandalous nature, excited the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land to resistance; and she yielded herself a prisoner, 
and finally resigned her crown to her son, an infant. 
Full of calamities, she fled into England. Elizabeth, 
at first, pretended friendship ; but when she found her 
in her power, threw her into prison, upon a charge of 
conspiracy. After an imprisonment of eighteen years, 
the unfortunate princess was brought to the block — an 
action that stains the reign of Elizabeth with such 
colours, that neither her dissimulation, nor the prosper- 
ity of her reign, can ever wash away. 

The reign of Elizabeth is distinguished by many great 
and glorious victories. The most remarkable is the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet. Pope Sextus V. pub- 
lished a crusade against the qu^en, declaring her de- 
throned, and her subjects absolved from allegiance. A 
formidable fleet was assembled in Spain to put into 
effect the denunciations of the Pope. The queen's fleet 
was commanded by Lord Howard, of Effingham, as- 
sisted by Drake, Hawkins, and Forbisher. Twenty- 
three thousand foot, and a thousand horse, were sta- 
tioned at Tilbury, near the mouth of the Thames, and 
the militia was raised to assist the regular troops. The 
result was eminently honourable to the British name. 
Tlie whole armada was destroyed or taken, except a 
few sail, which found their way back to Spain, to relate 
the mournful tidings. A medal was struck on the re- 
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treat of the Spanish armada, with this inscription, 
** Venit, viditf fugit/* — it came, and saw, and fled: 
another with fireships and fleet in confnsion, with this 
motto, " Dux foemina facta,** — a woman conducted 
the enterprise. 

It was thought that Elizabeth's affections were con- 
fined to platonic wishes only, and her age, for she be- 
gan to decline, seemed to i^vour this supposition ; but 
Uie choice of her favourites countenanced the contrary 
report, and lier sorrow for the Earl of Leicester, who 
died about this time, confirmed it. But one favourite 
always made room for another; and Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, succeeded the Earl of Leicester. This nobleman 
was young, active, ambitious, witty, and handsome : in 
the field, and at court, he ever appeared with superior 
lustre. In all the masques that were then performed, 
the earl and Elizabeth were generally coupled as 
partners. This young earl's interest in the queen's 
heart, as may naturally be expected, promoted his 
interest in the state : he' conducted all things without 
a rival, and wherever he went, he acquired additional 
popularity. Dazzled with his own eminence, he began 
to think even the queen second to himself, and was 
heard to drop some expressions highly insulting to his 
sovereign. Secure in her affections, he proceeded t9 
actual disobedience; and with many of emmence whom 
his success, and many whom his insolence had gained 
him, found himself at length the object of the queen's 
severe displeasure. Again and agam was he forgiven ; 
but his pride grew with his return of favour, and he 
determined to destroy his rivals in power, and secure 
the person of the queen. He imprisoned the queen's 
messengers, and, heading a few malcontents, marched 
through the city. He fell on the guards, but was 
beaten back; and flying to his own house, was sur- 
rounded, and taken prisoner. The Earl of Southamp- 
ton was a companion in tlie conspiracy; and they were 
soon after brought to their trials, and condemned to 
die. When the day of his death came, the queen ap- 
peared irresolute ; she sent an order to stop the execu- 
tion, and soon after ordered it to proceed. However 
romantic it may seem, she felt in her bosom all the flue- 
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tuations of love and resentment, and was irresolute 
which passion to obey: her resentment, at last, pre- 
vailed. He was executed six days after his sentence, and 
died with penitence and fortitude, in the year 1600. 

A singular bill was brought into parliament this 
year, to prevent the riding in coaches, it being sug- 
gested, that the practice contributed to render gentle- 
men inactive and effeminate, but it was dropped. 
The parliament was engaged in debate upon mono- 
polies. These were patents granted to some particular 
subjects to engross almost every kind of trade, the 
grantees not suffering any person to make or sell the 
goods mentioned in their respective patents, and setting 
what price they pleased upon their goods, insomuch, 
that salt, one of these monopolies, was raised from 
14rf. to 14*. a bushel ; brandy, vinegar, spirits, butter, 
and other articles in proportion. These patents were 
either obtained for money, or given to the queen's 
officers and servants. Sir Walter Raleigh, for in- 
stance, had a patent for the sole making of tin. The 
objection had been less, perhaps, had Sir Walter's 
right been confined to tobacco. The existence of these 
monopolies, to the prejudice of the fair and open dealer, 
and to the public also, who are always the gainers 
from competition, raised great outcries in the parlia- 
ment, especially as they had been promised to be 
vacated four years before, and some had been reversed, 
but many more continued. A list of 40 or 50 mono- 
polies was read in the house, upon which a member 
rose and inquired if there was not a patent for making 
bread, for if it was not amongst them it would shortly 
be, if a stop was not put to the grievance, A pro- 
clamation was soon after publjshed revoking the said 
patents, and the house attended her majesty in a 
body with an address of thanks. 

A complaint was made in the parliament of the 
Dunkirk privateers, or rather pirates, which now first 
began to annoy the English merchants, and had the 
boldness to torture and put to death the mariners. 
At a poor little town that could man but two ships at 
first, but were now increased to 20, they landed and 
carried o£f the very harvest men. A motion was there- 
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fore made for suppressing them. Another motion was 
carried against exporting iron ordnance to Spain ^ 
Germany, and Dunkirk. Sir Walter Raleigh observed, 
that formerly one English ship was a match for ten 
Spaniards ; but since they had been supplied with our 
ordnance, a Spanish ship was equal to one of England. 

The last thing done in this parliament was a collec- 
tion for the poor, as was usual in those times, at the 
end of a session, out of which the chaplain of the 
house had 10/. and the serjeant 30/; the rest was dis- 
tributed to the prisoners in the two counters, Ludgate 
and Newgate, and the prisoners in Southwark and 
Newgate, 

The reign of Elizabeth was prolific of eminent men. 
Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and 
other great dramatists, all flourished during this golden 
age of literature. 

The qi^en being taken ill in the beginning of March 
1603, intimated her desire that the King of Scots 
should succeed her, in which the whole nation seemed 
to concur, no mention being made of the Suffolk family, 
whom her father^ Henry VIII., had appointed to 
succeed on the death of his daughter Elizabeth with- 
out issue. She expired on the 14th March 1603, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey on the 26th 
April, with great magnificence, as her successor directed 
in his letter to the lords of tlie council. 

A. D. 1603.] James L, the son of Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, and Mary Queen of Scots (the only 
child of James v.. King of Scots), succeeded to the 
crown by hereditary right, as well as the appointment 
of Queen Elizabeth. He set out from Edinburgh on 
the 5th April, and was magnificently entertained at 
Hinchinbrook, where the Cambridge doctors waited on 
his majesty. He arrived at Theobalds, in Hertford- 
shire, a seat of Secretary Cecil, where he was met by 
the privy council. The king and queen were crowned at 
Westminster on the 15th July. 

On the 4th November, in the same year, Lord Cob- 
ham, Lord Grey, and Sir Walter Raleigh, were tried at 
Winchester for high treason. They were charged with 
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conspiring to set the Lady Arabella Stuart, the. king's 
cousin-german, upon the throne, and inviting the 
Spaniards to assist them, for which the two former, 
with three others, were executed; and Sir Walter 
remained 12 years a prisoner in the Tower. He was 
afterwards beheaded. 

Another conspiracy was also discovered, which, in 
consequence of the design to blow up the Houses of 
Parliament, was called the Gunpowder Plot. A more 
horrid or a more terrible scheme never entered into the 
human mind. The Catholics of England had expected 
some concessions from James, which he was unwilling 
to grant. They therefore devised this hellish plot to 
cut off the king and his parliament at one blow. It 
was fortunately detected in time, and the conspirators 
were seized and convicted; some of them were executed 
at the west end of St. PauFs, and others at Palace- 
yard, Westminster. 

The discovery of this plot gained the king, the love 
of his subjects, though it had but little influence over 
his parliament in extorting supplies. His desire of 
peace with foreign states diminished his authority at 
home. His speeches, which were rather arguments in 
favour of royal authority than directions or advice, 
only put boUi houses upon arguing with him in his 
own way. While he thought himself enlarging the 
royal prerogative, he was in reality abridging it on 
every side. 

His favouritism and folly brought him and his court 
into contempt. George Villiers, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, was at first the idol of this weak man's 
thoughts; he conferred upon him every office; invested 
him with every dignity. Capriciously wearying of him, 
he fixed his heart upon a youth named Carr, whom he 
honoured with the same extravagance ; and at length 
parted with him with many lamentations, although he 
knew him to have perpetrated a base murder, and to 
have been guilty of many other heinous actions. 

With regard to foreign negotiations, James neither 
understood nor cultivated them. His reign was marked 
with none of the splendors of triumph, nor conquest^ 
nor acquisitions. But the arts were, nevertheless^ si- 
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lently and happily goingon towards improvement; rea- 
son was extending its infiuence, and showing mankind a 
thousand errors in religion and government that had 
been riveted by long prescription. 

In the year 1617, the book of sports was published, 
giving leave for innocent recreations after evening 
prayers on Sundays ; and the clergy were enjoined to 
read the book in the churches ; for neglect whereof, some 
of them were prosecuted in the Star Chamber. 

King James died on the 27th March, 1625, at Theo- 
balds, in the 59th year of his age, and the 23rd of his 
reign. 

A. D. 1625.] Charles I., the third but only surviving 
son of James I., by the Lady Anne, daughter of Frede- 
rick II., King of Denmark, succeeded to the crown, on 
the demise of his father. 

A fruitless expedition against the Spaniards, with 
whom this country was engaged in war, exhausted the 
royal treasures. The parliament refused to settle the 
revenue of tonnage and poundage on his majesty for 
more than one year, or to grant supplies sufficient to 
maintain the war with Spain, and, accordingly, the 
king dissolved them twice. The parliament having 
made no provision for the civil list, the Spanish war, 
or the guard of the seas, the king ordered the officers 
to continue to collect the usual duties settled on his 
predecessors, by his own authority. Hence arose those 
disputes and animosities which were afterwards so 
fatally contested — that civil war which destroyed 
thousands of our countrymen, and led the king to the 
scaffold. 

The resentment of the commons was directed chiefly 
against Buckingham. Two members of the house of 
commons, Diggs and Elliott, undertook to impeach him. 
The charges preferred against him were, that he had 
engrossed too much power for himself and his relations, 
and that he had applied a plaister to the late king's 
side which was supposed to be poisonous. They in- 
veighed against the. duke upon this accusation, and 
Charles, in a passion, ordered them both to the Tower. 
The commons exclaimed that their privileges were in- 
fringed : they protested that neither of the members 
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had spoken anything disrespectful to his majesty, and 
begged their dismissal from custody. The king, upon 
this, released the members; but rather than give up 
the duke, chose to remain without the supply that the 
emergencies of the country required, and once more 
dissolved the parliament. 

The failure of an attack upon Rochelle, involved the 
king in further difficulties. He had now to maintain a 
war without the means of fitting out a single armament. 
It is pnly just to state, that the king entered into the 
war with Spain by the advice of his parliament. France 
was now added to his opponents ; and, on the meeting 
of the house, they still refused the supplies, which soon 
introduced an actual abuse of power, and rendered the 
king unjust, who, probably, only desired to be easy. 
He extorted supplies, and imprisoned the refractory. 
The complaints of the commons were now real : their 
members had been imprisoned ; loans had been ex- 
torted; a tax upon merchandize had been exacted 
without parliamentary authority ; and, last of all, the 
Duke of Buckingham was still suffered to rule the coun- 
cils of the king, and influence the proceedings. In this 
situation they seemed, as usual, resolved to grant no 
money till their grievances were redressed, and till the 
king had given a positive assurance to maintain the 
liberty of the subject. The king promised both, and 
they voted him a liberal supply ; upon which they were 
prorogued, as was customary. This fresh supply en-^ 
abled his majesty to make another attempt upon Ro- 
chelle, and the Duke of Buckingham, who had failed on 
the former assault, was again appointed to the commands 

Buckingham had ever behaved with some haughtiness,, 
as being secure of the king's favour, but his greatest 
fault seemed to be too large a share of power, which 
gave offence to every order. Among the discontented 
was one John Felton : he resolved to murder the duke. 
Animated with this intention, he reached Portsmouth, 
and, while the duke was giving necessary orders, stabbed 
him to the heart with a long knife. The duke instantly 
fell dead, and Felton walked composedly away. But 
his hat had |pillen off while striking the blow, and this 
produced his discovery, and led to his execution. 
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The tonnage and poundage question came before par- 
liament. Disputes concerning religion occupied most 
of their attention. After Buckingham's death. Laud 
became obnoxious to them. Their indignation, how- 
ever, was diverted from him for a while, being called to 
another object, which was considered as a new act of 
violence of the king. His custom-house officers had 
seized upon two merchants, who refused to pay tonnage 
and poundage. The parliament warmly remonstrated 
against the king's proceeding. The doors of the house 
were locked against the serjeant, who was summoned 
by the king. He then sexit the usher of the black rod, 
with a message, but he was denied admittance. War- 
rants were issued for seizing the riotous members of the 
house, and four of them were taken into custody, and 
committed to the Tower. The king went to the house 
of peers, and declared that the seditious conduct of some 
of the commons compelled him to dissolve the house, 
though he commended the behaviour of otheVs. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved 10th March, 1628. 

The Scotch were the first openly to resist. They re- 
jected the episcopal discipline. The puritans in England 
were equally opposed to the establishment. Extreme 
Calvinistic doctrines characterised the people of that 
time. Without means to meet this outburst, Charles 
imposed a tax called ship-money. This tax roused the 
nation, notwithstanding it was backed by the opinion 
of the judges, who voted it to be customary and legal. 
Selden also pubhshed a book maintaining the custom of 
levying ship-money, by former kings, without assent of 
parliament. 

Hampden refused to pay the tax. He was tried, and 
it was decided against him. Great discontent was the 
consequence. Ship-money was levied as before. Many 
noblemen aided the king with large sums, especially the 
Earl of Strafibrd. Strafford was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of that period, and the greatest of the 
king^ party. Blood was shed in Scotland without suc- 
cess. The king called a new parliament in 1640, 
whose first act was to arraign Lord Strafford. The 
commons exhibited an accusation of 28 articles against 
him, the substance of which was, that he had attempted 
I 
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to extend the king's authority at home, and had been 
guilty of several exactions in Ireland. He defended 
his innocence with presence of mind, judgment, and 
temper. The verdict, however, was against him, and 
he was beheaded on the 12th May, 1641. This meet- 
ing of the commons was called the long parliament. 

Archbishop Laud was tried and condemned on a 
similar charge, and after an imprisonment of four years, 
suffered the same fate. 

The commons now threw off all subordination. The 
papists in Ireland broke out into acts of dreadful vio- 
lence, and treated the protestants with horrid cruelty. 
The king demanded succours of the parliament of Scot- 
land to assist the Irish protestants ; they referred him 
to the English parliament, who voted a sum quite 
inadequate to tlie occasion, and charged the king, 
moreover, with secretly encouraging the papists in their 
butchery of the protestants. The commons had already 
stripped the king of almost all his privileges ; the power 
of appointing governors, generals, and levying armies still 
remamed. They therefore proceeded to petition that the 
Tower might be put in their hands ; that Hull, Ports- 
mouth, and the Fleet should be commanded by men of 
their chusing ; and that a militia should be raised to secure 
them from the papists, to be governed by such officers 
as they should nominate. The king was willing to 
grant the raising of a militia, but insisted upon giving 
it commanders; the parliament desired to command 
it for a certain appointed time, but the king, provoked 
to resentment, cried, JNTo, not for an hour. This peremp- 
tory refusal broke off all further treaty, and both 
parties were now to have recourse to arms*. 

The king retired to York ; and the two parties were 
distinguished by the names of Royalists and Round- 
heads. Prince Rupert commanded the king's forces, 
and erected his standard at Nottingham. The first 
battles were in favour of Charles ; the battle of Edgehill 
left him victorious. The parliament lost Hampden in 
the battle of Chaldgrave Field, and the Royahsts left 
the gallant Lord Falkland dead on the field of New- 
bury. At York, the parliament gained the advantage ; 
the battle of Naseby was a death-blow to the royalists. 
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The king commanded in person, and showed himself on 
the occasion a courageous general. Cromwell, on the 
other side, broke forth into distinction. The king threw 
himself upon the protection of the Scotch, but was 
delivered up to the English upon the payment of a sum 
amounting to 400,000/. Cromwell took possession of 
the victorious army, and menaced the parliament. The 
parliament complained of their arbitrary proceedings, 
but their complaints were now but empty sound. They 
began to issue orders for a more effectual opposition ; 
but they received a message from Cromwell that he 
intended to pay them a visit with his army, and in th^ 
meantime ordered them to raise him, upon the city of 
London, 40,000/. Affrighted at the approaching dan- 
ger, they complied with the demand, and Cromwell 
took up his quarters in the skirts of the city. 

The commons still wished to make treaty with the 
king, but this Cromwell was resolved to oppose. They 
voted that making the king a prisoner in Hurst Castle, 
was without the consent of the house. To punish them 
for this, Cromwell placed guards round the house, and 
made those members prisoners who were most opposed 
to his designs. One and forty were seized and put 
under guard. The next day, a hundred more of the 
members were denied entrance, and that part of the 
house which now remained, was ludicrously called the 
Kump. 

. The king was conducted to St. James's, and tried 
before this parliament, if parliament it could be called, 
either with respect to numbers or independence, the 
whole being under the direction of one man. The 
king was declared guilty, and beheaded in the front of 
Whitehall, on the 30th January, 1648, in the 49th year 
of his age, and the 24th of his reign. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A. D. 1684.] The parliament, upon the death of the 
king, passed an act declaring it high treason to pro- 
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claim the prince, or any other person king of England, 
without consent of parliament; and styled itself the 
Commonwealth. * The views of Cromwell were directed 
to the sovereignty under a different name, invested with 
prerogatives limited only by his own will and pleasure. 

The Duke of Hamilton and, Lord Capel, friends of 
Charles, were tried, convicted, and beheaded. The death 
of the duke displeased the Scotch, and they deter- 
mined to acknowledge the young prince. He was re- 
ceived in Edinburgh with profound respect, and entered 
the city by that very gate on which the limbs of the 
brave Montrose, one of his most faithful adherents, were 
still exposed. Cromwell was recalled from Ireland, 
where he had carried on the war with great success, and 
the question then arose whether he or Fairfax should 
be entrusted with the command of the troops about 
to commence hostilities against Scotland. Fairfax 
declined opposing a nation which he considered as 
co-operating in the same work for which he had first 
drawn the sword ; and the way was left open for 
Cromwell, He was appointed general of the forces of 
the Commonwealth, and soon marched into Scotland 
at the head of an army of eighteen thousand men. He 
beat tiie Scotch at Dunbar, and entered Edinburgh. 
Charles put himself at the head of the remnant which 
survived the defeat, and strengthened it by the royalists. 
Penetrating into England, the two armies encountered 
at Worcester. The battle was hard fought, and bloody, 
and ended by a victory on the side of Cromwell. The 
conqueror became master of all Scotland, and set a 
price of a thousand pounds upon the head of the prince. 

The prince fled into Wales, and passed through many 
dangerous, but romantic adventures. Cromwell in the 
meanwhile returned to London in triumph, where he 
was met by the speaker of the house, accompanied 
by the mayor and magistrates in their formalities. 
His first care, upon his return, was to take advantage 
of his successes by depressing the Scotch. An act 
was passed for abolishing royalty in Scotland, and an- 
nexing it as a conquered country to the English com- 
monwealth, empowering it however to send a certain 
number of representatives to the British parliament. 
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. Von Tromp and Admiral Blake contested upon the 
sea, war having been declared with the Dutch. The 
rivalry of the two countries in naval superiority pro* 
duced terrible engagements, serving only to shew the 
excellence of the admirals, and stoutness of the men^ 
without determining the balance on either side. The 
parUament were wiUing to continue this war, in order 
to diminish CromwelFs power on land. 

Cromwell was not behind them in penetration ; and 
secretly goaded them into some act that might tempt 
him opeidy to crush them. He persuaded his officers 
to present a petition for payment of arrears. The house 
appointed a committee to propose an act that all 
persons who presented such petitions for the future 
should be deemed guilty of high treason. Cromwell 
was prepared for this, and while they were debating, 
he stamped his foot, and the house was filled with 
armed men. " Take away," he cried, " that bauble,*' 
pointing to the mace, and thereupon turning out all the 
members, he ordered the doors to be locked, and 
putting the key in lus pocket, retired to Whitehall. 
The parliament was thus dissolved by an act of the 
most flagrant oppression. Cromwell himself made 
choice of a new parliament. The persons he pitched 
upon were the lowest, meanest, and most ignorant of 
the citizens. To excel in fanaticism was a necessary 
qualification for this assembly. Many of them adopted 
names from scripture, of whom a man who assumed 
the name of Praise God Barehones^ was one of the 
most distinguished. 

The acts of this body were successful only in creating 
ridicule; the people laughed at them; and the settle- 
ment of the Dutch war was a matter to them of so 
much difficulty, that Cromwell found it necessary to 
dissolve them, and, in his usual summary maimer, sent 
down Colonel White to clear the house of the few 
fanatics who persisted in holding their seats. White, 
entering with a detachment of soldiers, asked "What 
they did there?" They replied, that they were seeking 
the Lord; "Then you may go elsewhere," cried the 
cornel, " for to my certain knowledge the Lord has not 
been here these many years." 
I 3 
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Cromwell wa6 then declared Protector. To give an 
appearance of justice to his usmrpaticoi, he was resolved 
to govern by parliament, yet by such a parliament alone 
as he could govern. He assembled them and dissolved 
them at his pleasure. He set up a new chamber of 
parliament, composed of his own creatures, to oppose 
that elected by the voices of the people. He moreover 
had the address to prevail upon his parhament to make 
him the offer of tlie crown, merely to have the seeming 
magnanimity of refusing it, — ^refusing a crown which is 
but the symbol of limited power according to our consti- 
tution, while he really possessed the absolute control of 
the most hard-handed despot. 

However formidable he had been to most men, towards 
the decline of life all men were formidable to him. He 
knew himself hated ; and he was in hourly apprehen- 
sion of assassination. To give other reason fi>r his fears, 
a book ^^as, published, entitled Killing no Murtkr, 
wherein it was proved to be just to destroy him at any 
rate. Shall we^ said the popular declatmer, who wovld 
not suffer the lion to invade us, ta$nely stand to be de- 
voured by the wolf^ It is said, upon reading this 
pamphlet, Cromwell never smiled afterwards. He wore 
wimiovLt under his clothes, and always kept a loaded 
pistol in his pocket ; his aspect became cloudy, and he 
regarded every stranger with a glance of timid suspicion. 
He always travelled with hurry and precipitation, and 
never slept twice in the same apartment. He was 
attacked with the tertian lague at last, which delivered 
him from a life of horror and misery. He died on the 
3d of September, 1657. 

Richard, his son, was proclaimed Lord Protector, 
and made his submission to the parliament. In the 
meanwliile Charles, the exiled Prince, made prepara- 
tions for landing in Englcmd. The army demanded the 
appointment of a general over them, and to have a 
share of the goy^iiment, aild upon general Lambert, 
Desborough, and several other officers being discharged, 
a mutiny broke out. Lambert met the Speaker going 
to the parliament-house with his life guards, and dis- 
mounting the officer that commanded them, turned the 
Speaker back with his guards. The parliament was 
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deposed, and the officers, assumbg sovereign power, 
appointed Fleetwood thei&general. Monk marched into 
England to oppose them ; and Fairfax declsuring for a 
free government, most of Lambert's soldiers deserted him 
and joined Fairifax. The long parliament, so abruptly 
dissolved by Cromwell, was restored, and an act passed 
immediately for constituting a new council of state.. 
Monk soon after declared himself ready to obey^ the 
commands of the king ; the city of London and tite 
Fleet gave in their allegiance to Charles ; and he was pro- 
claimed the 14th May, 1660. 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM THS ACCESSION OF CHARLES II. TO THB REIGM 
OF 0E0R6B I. 

A. D..1660.] Charles II. was restored May the 8th 
in this year. Charles was no way remarkable for his 
gratitude ; many of those who had hazarded their Uves 
and lost their estates in espousing his cause, were per- 
mitted to remain in want and penury. 

An act of indemnity was passed, in which the chief 
promoters of the death of the late king were excepted, 
and their estates forfeited. A few desperate fanatics 
attempted to excite fresh troubles, but the conspiracy 
was discovered, and thirty taken and executed. The 
parliament assigned the king a revenue of twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds, exckisive of the expence neces- 
sary for fitting and supplying the fleet ; a sum larger by 
far than any Uiat had been granted to his predecessors, 
but, notwithstanding, insufficient to supply the expences 
of his prodigality and libertinism. 

On the 10th October, those still living who had put 
their hands to the death-warrant of Charles, were 
brought to trial at the Old Bailey ; but of twenty-nine 
that were convicted, ten only were executed. 

Wearied with the late distractions of the empire, the 
people now looked forward to a period of r^>ose. War, 
however, was declared against Holland, and a plague, 
shortly afterwards, which swept away more than four 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants, ravaged the me- 
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tropolis. Another severe calamity added to the latter 
affliction ; a fire broke out, which ahnost entirely de- 
stroyed the city, raging for three days without inter-^ 
mission. The monument was raised to commemorate 
this event. The cathedral of St. Paul's, with 87 other 
churches, the city gates, the exchange, the custom- 
house, guildhall, and many public structures, hospitals, 
schools, and Ubraries, 13,200 dwelling houses, and 400 
streets, were razed in this conflagration, [a. d. 1666.] 
The king himself assisted to subdue the fire, and dis- 
tributed money with his own hands to the workmen, to 
encourage them in their exertions, and the commons 
voted that the thanks of the house be given to his 
majesty for his great care and endeavour to prevent 
the burning of the city of London. 

A decisive victory was obtained the same year over 
the Dutch by the Duke of Albemarle. The parlia- 
ment, however, was opposed to the king's government. 
An act was passed, levelled at the Duke of York, the 
king's brother, who had professed himself a papist, 
called the Test Act, importing, that any person in office, 
among other provisions, should renounce the doctrine of 
transnbstantiation. This parliament was dissolved after 
a duration of seventeen vears. 

A rumour of a popish conspiracy was soon propa- 
gated, and one Titus Oates soon appeared to give it 
confirmation. He deposed upon oath that severaL-at- 
tempts had been made upon the king's hfe, and that the 
queen herself was privy to this design. The rage of the 
commons fell upon Lord Stafford, who had long been a 
prisoner in the Tower. Several persons were executed. 
The commons insisted on a bill for excluding the Duke 
of York from the succession. Charles opposed and 
dissolved them. New insurrections were excited, and 
a conspiracy was discovered, headed by Monmouth, the 
king's natural son, which was called the Rye House Plot. 
The principal informer was Lord Howard, who, upon 
his arrest, revealed the whole conspiracy. Monmouth 
fled. Ix)rd Russell and Algernon Sidney were tried, and 
illegally executed. The people, jealous of any thing 
resembling popery, approved of any act, however tyran- 
nous, by which it might be crushed and subdued. 
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"Hie court accordiagly became popular through these 
conspiracies. 

Men of great eminence flourished during this reign. 
To the names of Newton, Tillotson, Hobbes, and 
Shaftesbury, maj be added Butler, Dryden, and Otway . 

Charles II. died of apoplexy in the 55th year of his 
age. He had but one wife, who survived him. He was 
succeeded by his brother, the Duke of York. 

A. D. 1684.] James II. ascended the throne with 
professions of attachment to the government in church 
and state, as by law established. It was not long, 
however, before he manifested his tendency towards the 
catholics, and discontent and complaint became gene- 
ral. The Duke of Monmouth soon after landed at 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire, with some followers, reviling the 
king, and charing him with attempting to introduce 
popery and arbitrary power. The king issued a procla- 
mation, offering a reward of 500/. to any one who 
should bring the body of Monmouth, dead or alive* 
The duke was proclaimed king at several places, but 
beaten and taken prisoner by the £ari of Feversham^ 
and was tried, and beheaded on Tower Hill. 

The victorious army behaved with the most savage 
cruelty to the prisoners taken after the battle, and their 
inhumanity was appropriately seconded by Judge Jef- 
fries, who was sent on tiie western circuit to try the 
insurgents. This blood-thirsty ^^^hretch has left a name 
behind him synonymous with cruelty and savage ma- 
lignity. 

The grand aim of James's policy was to re-introdace 
Catholicism. After much anxious intriguing, he re- 
solved to make a bold effort to bow England again 
before the papal throne, and bind her with arbitrary 
sway. He sent a splendid embassy to Rome, to ac- 
knowledge his obedience. Upon every occasion the 
catholics shared his confidence and favour. Hugh 
Peters, his confessor, ruled his conscience, and drove 
him blindly forward to attempt innovation. He became 
every day more and more ambitious of making con- 
verts ; he stooped so low indeed, to effect this end, that 
a rough soldier one day answered his remonstrances by 
saying that he was pre-engaged, for he had promised 
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the king of Morocco, when he was quartered at Tangiers^ 
that, should he ever change his religion, he would be- 
come a Mahometan. 

At length, by his permission, the pope's nuncio 
made his public entry into Windsor. Some of the 
bishops opposed the king's attempts, and were com- 
mitted to the Tower. On their trial they were de- 
clared not guilty, amid the rejoicings of the people. 
Finding the clergy averse to his designs, James next 
tried what he could do with the army. He ordered 
one of the regiments to be drawn up, and desired that 
such as were against his declaration should lay down 
their arms. He was surprised to see the whole troop 
ground their arms, except two officers, and a few 
catholic soldiers. 

These proceedings enraged the people, and informa^ 
tion reached William, Prince of Orange, that his land- 
ing in England would be attended with little opposition » 
He accordingly equipped a fleet sufficient to transport 
15,000 men, and appeared at Torbay. The people 
flocked to his standard. James was paralysed at this 
turn of affairs, forced more vitally upon him by the 
Prince of Denmark and his daughter going over to 
the Prince of Orange. The king fell into tears, and 
addressing himself to the Earl of Bedford, father to 
Lord Russell, who) was beheaded through James's in- 
trigues in the preceding reign : " My lord/' said he, 
" you are an honest man, have great credit, and can 
do me signal service." " Oh, Sir," replied the earl, 
'M am old and feeble, I can do you but little service; 
but I once had a son that could have assisted you, 
but he is no more." James was so struck with this 
reply that he could not speak for some minutes. 
Deserted by all, he fled from the nation he could no 
longer govern. The parliament declared the Prince 
of Orange king, jointly with Mary, who was the next 
protestant heir to the throne. 

William and Mary were proclaimed on the 13th 
February, 1 688. On the 5th March, having acquainted 
the parliament that James had sailed from Brest with 
a body of French troops, in order to land in Ireland ; 
both houses agreed on an address, that they would 
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Stand by King William with their lives and fortunes, 
in supporting his alliances abroad, in reducing Ireland, 
and in defence of the protestant religion and laws of 
the kingdom. 

The Bill of Rights was passed. The parliament 
determined to mark out distinctly the prerogatives of 
the crown, as consistent with the just rights of the 
people, and having gained WiUiam's assent, proceeded 
zealously with measures to ensure him the possession 
of the throne. 

The king of France granted James a fleet and some 
troops to assist his claims, and he landed at Kinsale, 
where he was received with open arms by the catholics 
of Ireland. The protestants, who were unanimously 
attached to King William, had been previously dis- 
armed by Tyrconnell, the lord lieutenant, a papist. 
He made his pubhc entry into Dublin, and was met by 
a popish procession bearing the host. The protestants 
were cruelly maltreated. William himself, at the head 
of his forces, soon after landed at Carrickfergus. On 
the banks of the river Boyne a decisive little was 
fought, and the catholics put to rout. Junes fled, 
but was soon assisted by the French with a fleet of 
60 sail of the line, and a large army. Russell, the 
English admiral, put to sea with a gallant squadron, 
and destroyed the French fleet after an action of ten 
houi-s. After this defeat James resigned all claim to 
the British crown, and, retiring to St. Germam's, lived 
a pensioner upon the bounty of Louis XIV. 

The Jacobites were thus destroyed beyond hope, 
and WiUiam seated firmly on the throne. The sums 
of money granted him to carry on the war with France 
were incredible; and the nation, not contented with 
furnishing him with such supplies as they were imme- 
diately capable of raising, involved themselves in debts, 
which they have never since been able to discharge. 
The treaty of Ryswick terminated the struggle between 
the two countries. 

France was the object of William's bitterest resent- 
ment, and he had made vigorous preparations for 
entering into a new war with that kingdom, when his 
schemes were frustrated by the more powerful hand of 
death. 
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The expences of the government during this reign 
were enormous, and the reversion of several duties 
being sold to certain persons, who voluntarily advanced 
the sum of 150,000/., originated the Bank of England, 
the members being incorporated. 

A. D. 1701.] Anne, the only surviving child of 
James II., succeeded to the crown. War was de- 
clared against France, and Marlborough was jsent over 
to command the English army. He became the most 
fatal enemy to France that England had produced since 
the days of Agincourt and Cressy. 

Under Marshal Turenne, the handsome Englishman, 
a^ Marlborough was called, had studied the whole art 
of war, to be practically realized against his old master. 
His first campaign was conducted with extraordinary 
vigour and skill, and in the next he commenced by 
taking Bonne, the residence of the elector of Cologne, 
and at length made himself master of all the Lower 
Rhine. Against the French generals Villeroy and 
Tallard, he was equally successfol. Joined by rrince 
Eugene, a general of remarkable sagacity and bravery, 
with their united forces they encountered the French 
near the village of Blenheim, and obtained a most 
triumphant victory. Twelve thousand French and 
Bavarians were slain in the field, or drowned in the 
Danube; thirteen thousand were made prisoners of 
war. Of the allies, about five thousand men were 
killed, and e^ht thousand wounded and taken. The 
next day, when the duke visited Marshal Tallard, his 
prisoner, the marshal paid him the compliment of hav- 
ing overcome the best troops in the world. '^ I hope, 
sir," replied the duke, ** you will except those by whom 
they were conquered." The battle of Ramilies in 1706, 
was crowned with the like success, and Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet completed the duke's almost matchless 
military glory. 

In the meanwhile the war in Spain was carried on 
with equEd vigour and victory. The earl of Peter- 
borough, with that quick genius for which he was 
remarkable, conducted the campaigns in behalf of 
Duke Charles. Peterborough was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of his time. At fifteen he had fought 
against the Moors ; at twenty he assisted in compaa* 
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nag the Revolution. He now carried on the war in 
Spain almost at his own expence; and his friendship 
m the Dttke Charles was his strongest motive to under- 
take it. He was deformed in person, but of a miod the 
most generous and active that ever inspired an honest 
bosom. 

At home the government was contested by the great 
parties, Whigs and Tories. Queen Anne's councils 
had hitherto been governed by a Whi^ ministry; but 
discontents arising, placed the Tories in the majority; 
They looked witii jealousy on the power of the Earl of 
Godolphin and Marlborough, who had long governed 
the queen, and lavished the treasures of the country on 
conquests more glorious than serviceable. The loss of 
a battle in Spain, where the English army were taken 
prisoners, tended to hei^iten their displeasure. Ro- 
bert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, and Henry St. 
John, made soon after Lord Bolingbroke, secretly 
fanned the flame. 

The union with Scotland, after some struggles, was 
effected; Scotland was no longer to have a parliament, 
hot to send sixteen peers, chosen from the body of the 
nobility, and forty-five commoners. The two kingdoms 
were called by the common name of Great Britain ; and 
all the subjects of both were to enjoy a coomiunication 
of privileges and advantages. 

Marlborough soon perceived the growing power of 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, and resolved to crush it. He 
refused to join the privy council while Harley was 
secretary. Godolphin jomed his influence in this mea- 
sure, and the queen was obliged to appease their 
resentment, by discharging Harley from his place. Bo- 
lingbroke chose to share his disgrace, and voluntarily 
relinquished his employments. 

The Tory writers, men who were of the first rank of 
literary merit, displayed the avarice of the duke, and 
the self-interested conduct of the Dutch. They insisted 
that while she was gaining foreign conquests, she was 
losing her liberty at home. The queen appointed a 
certain person to a regiment; the duke remonstrated, 
and shortly afterwards begged to be permitted to retire 
from his employments. Hie Earl of Godolphin was 
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accordingly divested of his office, and the treasury sub^ 
mitted to Harley, the antagontst of his ambition. 

The command taken from the duke led to reverses 
on the side of tiie Enghsh abroad. A treaty of peace 
was ent^ed into, ia which, however, the glory and 
interests of England were secured. They caused the 
fortifications of Dunkirk to be demolished, and its port 
to be destroyed. Spain gave up all right to Gibraltar 
and the island of Minorca* France resigned Hudson's 
Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; and all the 
prisoners who had been confined for professing the 
protestant religion in France, were by this treaty set at 
liberty. 

Queen Anne died on the Ist August, 1714* 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. TO THE DEATH 
OP GEORGE II. 

A. D. 1714.] George L, Duke of Brunswick, and 
elector of Hanover, /succeeded to the crown on the 
demise of Queen Anne, by virtue of several acts of par- 
liament for securing the protestant succession. 

The king first landed at Greenwich, where be was 
received by the Duke of Northumberland. The Whigs 
returned to ^vour and office with the accession of this 
monarch. 

This partiality, and the opposition consequent upon 
it, soon raised (Uscontents throughout the kingdom. A 
party arose in fisivour of the Stuarts, in the person of 
the Pretender. Religion was mingled with all political 
pursuits. 

A new parliament was called, in . which the Whigs 
had the majority. Their first act was to arraign the 
Earl of Oxford of high treason, and other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. He was allowed a month to prepare 
his defence. Dr. Mead declared, that if the earl were sent 
to the Tower, his life would be in danger ; his com- 
mittal was nevertheless carried. On the day appointed, 
the earl was br<mght to the hpuse, but the commons 
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not making their appearance to substantiate the changes, 
he vas dismissed for want of accusers. 

In ScoUand the discontent broke forth at length into 
open rebellion » The Earl of Mar assembled three hun- 
(ked of his own vassals, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and proclaimed the Pretender at Castletown, The 
Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foster took the field. 
Gdneral CarpeQter having assembled a body of dra- 
goons, resolved to attack them befoie their numbers 
were increased, and with General Mills he invested a 
body of them, and compelled them to lay down their 
arms. 

The Earl of Mar's forces, in the meanwhile, in- 
creased to the number of 10,000 mien, and he had 
made himself master of the whole county of Fife. 
The Duke of Argyle gave him battle near Dumblain. 
With a force not exceeding 3,600 men, he found him-* 
self out^fianked by the enemy. The left wing of the 
duke's army fell in with the centre of the rebels, and 
sustained the first charge without shrinking. A hard* 
fought battle then ensued : part of the duke's force 
was driven back. The duke, however, at length re- 
pulsed them, and drove them over the river Allen. The 
castle of Inverness was delivered up to the king by 
Lord Lovat, who had Mtherto appeared in the interest 
of the Pretender ; and many of the clans, seeing no 
likelihood of coming soon to a second engagement, 
returned home. 

The commons, in their address to the crown, de- 
clared they would prosecute, in the most vigorous 
manner, the authors of the rebellion ; and seven of the 
leaders were impeached and executed, and amongst 
them tiie Earl of Derwentwater. The Habeas Corpus 
act was suspended during these trials, and the pri> 
Boners treated with excessive rigour. 

In the year 1720, John Law, a Scotchman, erected 
a company in France, under the name of the Mis- 
sissippi, which at first produced the deluded people 
immense wealth, but too soon proved an imposture, 
and left the greatest part of that natioti in ruin and 
distress. The South Sea scheme prodiKed the same 
effect in England, and an infinite number of families 
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were involved in ruin. The delinquents were punished 
with the forfeiture of their estates, and such redress as 
could be suggested under the circumstances was ex- 
tended to the sufferers. The South Sea scheme was 
the device of Sir John Blount, who had been bred a 
scrivener, and was possessed of all the cunning and 
plausibility requisite for such an undertaking. 

George I. died on the 10th June, 1727, in the 
twelfth year of his reign. 

A. D. 1727.] On the death of "George I., George IL, 
his son, ascended the throne. The ministry was at first 
divided between Lord Townsend, the Earl of Chester- 
field, and Sir Robert Walpole ; the latter, however, 
soon engrossed the goverhment to himself. 

The great object of controversy, during this reign i 
was the national debt, and the number of forces to be 
kept in pay. The government, at the accession of the 
present monarch, owed more than 30 millions; and, 
though it was a time of profound peace, this sum was 
continually found to increase. To pay off this, the 
ministers proposed many projects, but without avail. . 

The Spaniards, who had never been thoroughly 
reconciled to us, still continued their depredations, and 
plundered the English merchants upon the southern 
coasts of America. The Ouarda Cwtas oppressed the 
British traders with impunity, and, 'upon the least 
resistance, behaved with the most savage cruelty. The 
merchants loudly complained, the ministers faltered, 
and the house at length was compelled to address his 
majesty, praying him to obtain effectual relief. A war 
was the consequence. Admiral Vernon was sent to 
the West Indies, commander of the fleet sent out to 
distress the Spaniards in that part of the globe. Vernon 
conducted this expedition with remarkable energy, and 
took and destroyed a great number of their forts and 
vessels. Another squadron, under the command of 
Commodore Anson, was equipped, and set sail through 
the Straits of Magellan into t^e South Sea, to act 
against the enemy on the coasts -of Chili and Peru. 
After much severe weather, and great damage done to 
his vessels, the commodore attacked the city of Payta 
by night, and set it on fire. 
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In the meanwhile^ the land forces under General 
Wentworth attacked Carthagena, but suffered severe 
reverses. This fatal miscarriage was no sooner known, 
than the kingdcNu was filled with murmurs and discon- 
tent. The king's attachment to his electoral dominions 
uicreased the public indignation, A war with Flanders 
broke out soon after, and attracted the general mind 
to that quarter. The £arl of Stair, an experienced 
eommander, who had studied the art of war under the 
famous Prince Eugene, was the commander of the 
troops. The FreKich were actively opposed to us under 
Prince Charles of Lorain. King George joined the 
army himself, and in the battle of Dettingen distin- 
guished himself with great bravery. 

While thus engaged in war abroad, young Charles 
£dward,thePretenda:, receiving assistance from France, 
ajdd accompanied by the Marquis of TulUbardine, Sir 
lliomas Sheridan, and other desperate adventurers, 
landed on the coast of Lochaber, in Scotland. By 
means of the chiefs, he soon found himsdf at the head 
of 15,000 men, and he marched to Perth. Sir John 
Cope attacked him near Preston-pans, but was forced 
to retire. Many of the Scotch nobility joined the Pre- 
tender. For a time, his cause seemed to wear an air 
of success, and many hastened to Edinburgh to share 
his fortunes. 

The Duke of Cumberland soon after arrived from 
Flanders, and was followed by a detachment of dra- 
goons and infontry. Volunteers sprung up in every 
county of England, and took arms against the Stuart, 
In the meanwhile, he had made himself master of 
Carlisle, and was there declared King of Englan^. He 
then prosecuted his route towards Derby, intending to 
^iter into .Wales, where he expected a great number of 
adherents, but changed his plan, and retreated to Scot- 
land. He left a garrison at Caiiisle, who, a short time 
after, to the number of 400, surrendered to the Duke 
of Cumberland, prisoners at discretion. The Duke 
was soon actively engaged with his troops at Edin- 
burgh. Stuart retired — the duke pursued, and came 
up with him on the plain of CuUoden. The battle 
b^an with desperate fury on both sides ; but in less 
k3 
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than thirty minutes, the rebels were totally routed, and 
the field covered with. their wounded and slain^ to the 
number of about 3,000. 

The Pretender fled to the mountains. Sometimes 
he lay in forests, with one or two companions of his 
disti'ess, continually pursued by the troops of the con- 
queror, as there was dO,000/.*bid for his head. Seven- 
teen of the rebel officers were executed at Kennington 
Common, nine at Carlisle, six at Brompton, seven at 
Penrith, and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons, 
and a ^eat number were transported to the planta- 
tions. Lord Lovat and the Earl of Derwentwater 
suffered death, for the share they had taken in this 
rebellion. 

Immediately after the suppression of these disturb- 
ances, the war in France began to assume an un« 
fortunate aspect. The French went forward with rapid 
success, having reduced almost the whole Netherlands 
to their obedience. The Dutch were divided into two 
factions — the one who declared for a stadtholder, and 
the other who opposed his election. Torn by these two 
parties, they wisely determined to declare at once for 
the Prince of Orange, as stadtholder, captain-general, 
and admiral of the United Provinces. The result was 
soon apparent — all commerce with the French was 
prohibited, the army was augmented, and hostilities 
were instantly commenced against the French by sea 
and land. 

A treaty, neither honourable to the name, nor ad- 
vantageous to the interests of England, put an end to 
hostilities in that quarter. 

A statute, enacting that the banns of marriage should 
be regularly published three successive Sundays in the 
church of the parish where both parties had resided for 
a month at least, was passed the legislature, and gave 
great dissatisfaction, as it was considered to raise an 
unnecessary barrier to connections of the rich and poor. 
It was said, that the poor were thus rendered utterly 
incapable of making alliances with the rich, and the 
wealth of the nation would thus be more liable to 
accumulation in opulent families. The bill for the 
naturalizing the Jews was unpopular, as was also an 
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act which contained regulations for the better preserving 
of game. 

The attention of the government was, at this time, 
17.55, directed to the encroachments of the French 
upon our territory in North America. Orders were des- 
patched to the governors of the provinces to unite into 
a confederacy for their mutual security, and, if possi- 
ble, to bring the Indians over to their cause. The na- 
tives, however, who had been treated with insolence 
and perfidy by some of our colonists, declared against 
us, and united themselves with the French in oppos- 
ing us. 

General Monckton was employed to drive the French 
from the encroachments they had made upon the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia; General Jackson against Crown 
Point, to the south; General Shirley against Niagara; 
and General Braddock against Du Quesne, still further 
to the south. Tlie three first generals were successful 
in their object, but Braddock lost a battle and his life. 

The unfortunate Admiral Byng was equally unsuc- 
cessful in an expedition by sea; and being tried by a 
court martial for misconduct, was condemned unani^ 
mously, under the twelfth article of war, and suffered 
death. 

The war spread itself to our dominions in the East. 
The contentions of two nabobs split the influence of 
England and France; the former defended the^one, 
and the latter the other. By the vigilance and couraee 
of a gentleman, by name Clive, employed in the civil 
•service, the province of Arcot was cleared of the ene- 
my, and the French General taken prisoner. The 
Viceroy of Bengal declared against the English, and, 
levying a large army, laid siege to Calcutta. It was 
taken by assault ; and the garrison, to the number of 
140 persons, crammed into a narrow prison, called the 
Black Hole, where most of them died of suffocation. 
Mr. Clive, however, soon afterwards revenged himself 
for this barbarous cruelty. He retook the place, and 
put to death the subjects of the Viceroy. Opposed by 
a force of nearly ten times his number, under the com-t 
mand of the Viceroy, Clive afterwards attacked them, 
and cut them to pieced. 
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Colonel Clive then turned his aims against the 
French, and encountered and defeated them. The 
Dutch began to be alarmed at these successes, and the 
extension of the British power; but were compiled, 
after some engagements, to yield. 

In America, General Wolfe was killed, in a success- 
ful attack upon Quebec, and the British became mas* 
ters of the city. The French, in the following year, 
attempted to retake it, but it gallantly resisted till re-. 
Ueved by Lord Colville, the Admiral. 

George 11. died suddenly, in the 77th year of his 
age, and the ddd of his reign. 



CHAPTER VII.. 

THX mSIGN OF OBORGE 1X1. 

A, D. 1760.] George III. succeeded. The war with 
France was continued with unabated energy. A peace, 
however, was shortly effected : it was broken after a 
G^ort time, and war aeain declared against both France 
and Spain. The island of Martinique was conquered by 
Rodney; St. Lucia surrendered to Captain Harrey; 
Grenada was taken by Brigadier Walsh ; and the Ha- 
vanijtah, after a noble resistance, fell into the hands of ' 
the Britbh. The French were without trade or ship- 
ping, and the Spanish humbled with the dust. Nego- 
tiations followed, which ended in a satisfactory peace. 

At home. Lord Bute had succeeded Mr. Pitt, created 
Earl of Chatham, and Mr. George GrenviUe the latter. At 
this time, Wilkes was prosecuted by the latter minister. 
He was the conductor of a paper calted the North 
Briton, a number of which the parliament ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangman. 

The year 1765 is rendered memorable by that unfor* 
tunate outbreak with the Americans, which ended in 
our losing their adherenoe to our crown. The imposition 
of the stamp duties was the main cause of these dissen- 
sions. The Americans resisted it, and claimed to be re* 
presented. The government withdrew the obnoxious act, 
but not till the colonists had discovered its weakness. 
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The fall of the Rockingham ministry introduced the 
Duke of Grafton and the Earl of Chatham again to 
office; and Mr. Charles Townsend, one of their col- 
leagues, revived, soOn after, the system of taxing the 
colonies. A bill was passed for imposing a duty on 
tea, paper, painters' colours, and glass, imported into 
America. Ilie colonists, upon hearing of the bill, broke 
put into open fury: the discontentment increased until, 
at length, it became general. 

Lord North, in 1770, succeeded to office. Part of 
the stamp act was repealed; and the Irish parliament 
rejected a money bill, sent up from the English house, 
which caused great excitement: but it was settled by 
the English house establishing their right to originate 
money bilLs« 

The tax upon tea imported into America remained, 
to be operated upon at the proper, season. That season 
arrived ; and when the tea was attempted to be landed, 
the mob arose in Boston harbour, boarded the ships, and 
Uirew their cargoes into the sea. Other places followed 
the example. Reports from America (1774) brought 
accounts that the revolt had spread through the whole 
colonies. Measures were adopted to quell them; but 
they only served to fan the flame, and to excite them 
more to resistance. Four regiments, under General 
Grage, were ordered out to Boston. When he arrived, 
he found matters wearing an aspect very different from 
those supposed in England. That whicn was supposed 
to be the clamour of a mob, was, in truth, the voice of 
a nation. 

The American representatives met at Salem. A 
General Congress was proposed, and 500/. Voted for 
their necessaiy expences; they raised the money by 
voluntary subscription. A declaration was published, 
expressive of their sense of the public danger, and re- 
conmiending a discontinuance of the trade with Great 
Britain. Hitherto they had used only the weapons of 
. words, but on the arrival of troops from Ireland, they 
flew to arms. 

A parliament was called to consider the state of 
American. affairs, and it was then, in 1775, that Lord 
Chatham potested against the course adopted to- 
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wards the colonists. The petition from, the American 
congress was rejected, as coming froiti an illegal assem- 
bly. Lord Chatham presented a bill, entitled, " A pro- 
visional Act for settling the troubles in America, and 
lor asserting the supreme legislative authority and su- 
perintending power of Great Britain over the colonies." 
According to form, it was merely ordered to lie upon 
the table. 

Lord North pursued measure after measure in i^gra- 
vation of their grievances, and was . supported by a 
majority of the house. The colonies in the meanwhile 
were preparing for war. The inhabitsnts of New 
Hampshire possessed themselves of a small fort, and 
the minute-men, a kind of militia, were embodied for 
service. General Gage resolved at length to try force, 
and an engagement was fought near a place called 
Lexington. 

A union of fourteen colonies waa formed, and Wash- 
ington was appointed general and commander-in-chief. 
The confederation was declared to be ^* The United 
Colonies of America." 

Several severe battles were fought, and in their at- 
tack upon Quebec, the Americans were repulsed, with 
the loss of their general. 

In Canada, where the Americans had hoped to have 
raised their standard, ihey were completely unsuc- 
cessful. 

Charlestown, the capital of South Carolina, was now 
attadced by Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. 
The colonists, however, checked them and forced them 
to retire. 

New York was besieged and taken by the king's 
troops, and Washington retired to Augusta. 

During thefirst campaigns, success generally attended 
the king's troops ; but worn out and harassed by petty 
engagements, they at length began to give way, and the 
Americans gradually gained the ascendancy, especially 
as France added her power to that of the colonists. A . 
French fleet with troops arrived to their assistance, and 
the scale fell in their favour. 

In the meanwhile, a brisk contest was being carried 
on in the East Indies, between the company and Hyder 
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Ally ; and the war with France and Spain was prose^ 
cuted with renewed vigour. Several great navsd vic- 
tories were gained by Rodney and Parker. 

But the news of the capture of the British army at 
Yorktown by the combined forces ei the French and 
Americans, spread a gloom and mortification over the 
country that no successes in other quarters could re- 
move. The number of men who were surrendered pri-r 
soners of war exceeded 7^000 ; but of them, the sick 
formed so great a proportion, that not much above half 
were able to bear arms* Lord Comwallis capitulated 
on the 1 9th of October, 178 1 . 

By the death of the Earlof Chatham, which happened 
during the American struggle, the country had to de- 
plore the loss of a wis^, eloquent, and unflinching 
statesman ; a true lover of liberty, and a champion of 
the laws. Lord North, who was at the head of the 
ministry, was confronted by an opposition composed 
of some of the most intelleotual and astonishing men 
that ev^ appefured in parliaipent. Charles Fox thun^ 
dered forth his impetuous energy of dissent, and Mr. 
Burke launched upon th^n the lightning of his elo- 
quence. The mantle that had dropt from the shoulders 
of the Earl of Chatham had descended upon his son 
William Pitt; and he was already declared to be, by 
his after opponent Fox, one of the first men in the 
house. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham^ who suc- 
ceeded Lord North as the first lord of the new ministry, 
introduced William Pitt, and led to that extraordinary 
coalition between Lord North and Fox, which has 
stamped both with. suspicion. Both became ministers 
in the same cabinet, although hitherto opposedon every 
point and principle. Pitt was chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Peace was soon liter declared with France, and 
the American independence acknowledged. 

On the 18th December, 1782, the king dismissed his 
ministers, and called upon Mr. Pitt to form a new go- 
vernment : the parliament was dissolved on the 24th 
March following. Mr. Pitt had scarcely attained his 
24th year, when he assumed the important offices of firsjt 
lord of the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer.. 
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During the summer of the year 1786, as the king was 
alighting from his carriage, at St. James's Palace, a 
woman, who stood in the court-yard, struck at his 
majesty with a knife, but without injuring him. The 
woman, whose name wai^ Margaret Nicholson, was im- 
mediately apprehended, and, on examination, found to 
be a lunatic. The affair, however, evinced his majesty's 
popularity, for addresses were sent from all quarters, 
congratulating him on his escape. 

Parliament assembled on the 20th November, 1788, 
to consider the mental malady with which the king was 
afflicted, and the best course to be pursued under the 
circumstances* Mr. Fox contended, that whenever the 
sovereign, from sickness, or any other cause, was in- 
capable of exercising the ftmctions of his high office, 
the heir apparent, if of full age and capacity, had an 
indisputable claim to the exercise of the executive au- 
thority, in the name and behalf of the sovereign, during 
his incapacity, as in the case of his natural demise. 
Mr. Pitt protested strenuously against the principle ; 
and declared, that it was little short of treason against 
the constitution, and pledg^ himself to prove, that the 
heir apparent, in the instances in question, had no more 
right to the exercise of the executive power than any 
other person, and that it belonged entirety to the two 
branches of the legislature to make such a provision for 
supplying the temporary deficiency as they might think 
proper. The recovery of the monarch, however, fortu- 
nately put an end to the debates upon the subject. 

The breaking out of the French revolution attracted 
the eyes of the whole of Europe to that quarter, and 
every government shook with the violence of that po- 
litical earthquake. The king was put to death, and 
thousands of families were buried beneath the ruins of 
the monarchy. Aristocrat and democrat were now the 
names pf the two parties, and political opponents be- 
came inveterate and implacable antagonists, even to 
the death. Austria and Prussia declared war against 
Francie, the combined forces being commanded by the 
Duke of Brunswick. The French general, Dumourier, 
marched to jneet the Prussian army, which suddenly, 
without coming to a battle^ retreated : they Uien en- 
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countered the Austrians, at Jenappe, and forced them 
to retire. The subjugation of Holland seemed almost 
inevitable, for the French, flushed with victory, looked 
only for opportunities of fresh conquests. 

An expedition was fitted out, under the Duke of 
York, to relieve the Netherlands, but after several 
battles, was compelled to return. A different result, 
however, attended the contest between the French and 
English fields. On the memorable 1st June, 1794, 
Lord Howe encountered the hostile squadron, under the 
command of Ackniral Villaret, and gloriously beat them, 
after a conflict honourably desperate on the part of the 
French. 

The British army, under the command of the Duke 
of York, was again compelled to retreat before the 
French in the fdilowing year, and the Spanish metropo- 
lis was put in great jeopardy by the advance of the re«. 
publican forces. Nothing could exceed the ardour with 
which the revolutionary army fought ; but, iif the mean- 
while, England was silently mustering her powers to 
ward off ^e desperate blow that threatened her own 
shores, in the West Indies, the Cape of Good Hope 
had been wrested from the French, and added to the 
British dommions, and the island of Ceylon became a 
part of our possessions. 

ItVas now that, for the first time, was heard the name 
of Napoleon Buonaparte ; the command of the Italian 
army wa^ conferred upon him. At the siege of Toulon, 
he so eminently distinguished himself, that prophecy 
began to speak of him as a future conqueror. The 
Austrians were beaten in many successive battles, and, 
at length, at Lodi, received a fatal blow, from whicii 
they could not recover. The battle of Areola, soon 
after, decided theur fortune. In Germany, also, the 
French carried victory in their van, and, with irresisti- 
ble courage, bore all before them. Spain and Holland 
were added to their pow^s, and, with their allied na- 
vies, they prelected the destruction of the maritime 
supremacy of England, but were foiled by Sir John 
Jervis, off Cape St. Vincent, in a desperate engagement. 
The victory of the Nile, gained by the gallant Nelson, 
raised the character of England, and placed her in a 
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position, not less proud in itself than perilous to hier 
opponents. 

The union of England and Ireland was effected in 
the year 1800, and was consolidated under the name of 
the '^ United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ;" 
and the greatness of the country asserted, in India, by 
the destruction of Tippoo Saibf and in Egypt, by the 
glorious defence of Acre, by Sir Sidney Smith. 

War was declared against Denmark, afhd the great 
battle of Ck)penhagen fought by Nelson. Successes 
rapidly followed each other, but the triumphs of the 
British arms were less complete, on account of the loss 
we had sustained in one of our greatest generals. Sir 
Ralph Abercomby, in a battle with the French in 

The troops in the Deccan, under the command of 
Major-general Arthur WeUesley, (a post confided to 
him on account of his extensive local knowledge, and 
personal hifluence amcmg the Mahratta chiefs) ad- 
vanced to Aurungabad, and gained a decisive victory 
at Assaye. The general vigorously followed up the 
success, and obtained another splendid victory on the 
plains of Argaum. 

The peace of Amiens, in 1802, produced a temporary 
calm, but the increasing energy of Napoleon and of 
France was looked upon with undiminished jesBousy 
by Britain, and the three great powers, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia ; and Spain shuddered beneath the look of 
the conqueror. 

Russia and England entered into a treaty, binding 
themselves to use the most efficacious means for form- 
ing a general league of the states of Europe, to unite 
and consolidate their powers in opposition to the grow^ 
ing tyranny of France. Austria soon after joined the 
league. War was declared, and Napoleon abandoned 
his project of the invasion of England, to meet the 
united forces of the confederacy. Buonaparte was de- 
clared Emperor of France, and compelled Spain into 
an alliance. 

Early in the year 1804, a squadron of six sail of the 
line, and two frigates, which had been for two years 
blockaded in Rochefort, eluded the British force, and 
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put to sea. A large fleet was^fitted out at Toulon, con- 
sisting of eleven sail of the line and a number of frigates 
and corvettes, having on board 10,000 land troops, and 
put. under the command of Admiral Villeneuve. Nel- 
son's squadron watched them with eagerness, and 
falling in with some Spanish vessels, attacked and cap- 
tured them. On the 21st October, 1805, the fleets 
came in sight off Cape Trafalgar, and Nelson, forming 
two columns, bore up against them. The signal issued 
to all the vessels was the memorable sentiment, ^< Eng- 
land expects every man to do bis duty;" and every 
man did his duty, for the whole hostile fleet was either 
taken or destroyed. The gallant Nelson received a ball 
in the moment of victory, which proved mortal, and 
ended the glorious career of this great and dauntless 
commander. 

The death of Mr. Pitt, which happened in the year 
1806, rendered a new ministry necessary, and Mr. Fox 
was appointed First Lord. In the commencement of the 
ensuing year, Mr. Fox followed his opponent, and Lord 
Castlereagh succeeded him. 

The defeat of the Prussians by Buonaparte led to 
the decree declaring the islands of Great Britain in 
a state of blockade. The Russians were beaten battle 
after battle by the French, and at length, on the anni- 
versary of the conflict of Marengo, were completely 
routed. They left 18,000 men dead on the field, and 
the French took 80 pieces of cannon, a great number 
of caissons, and several standards. 

Buonaparte incited Xhe Sublime Porte to declare 
war with Russia, but Russia forestalled him, and seized 
upon Moldavia. The British squadron, under Sir John 
Duckworth, was ordered to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, but he was compelled to retire before the 
brisk and destructive fire of the Turkish forts. General 
Fraser, however, with 5,000 men, compelled Alexandria 
to capitulate. Monte Video was also taken by this 
general, after a severe action. 

On the 14th August, 1807, the king opened parlia- 
ment. Part of his spee(;)i addressed to the houses ran 
as follows: — "His majesty trusts that his parliament 
and his people will always be ready to support him in 
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every measure which may be necessary to defeat the 
designs of his enemies, and to maintain against any 
hostile confederacy those just rights which, as essential 
to the honour of his crown and the true interests of his 
people, he is resolved never to surrender.*' 

The French armies, in the autumn of this year, 
entered into Spain, and, threatening Portugal^ the 
court of Lisbon shut the ports of that kingdom against 
the ships and commerce of Great Britain. 

An insurrection broke out in Spain against the 
French power, and several of the French generals were 
beaten by the patriots. A British force of about 14,000 
men, under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, was 
despatched to Portugal, to expel the French from that 
kingdom ; and, immediately upon his landing, Sir 
Arthur attacked the French general Laborde, strongly 
posted on the heights of Rolieu, and, in spite of lifs 
formidable position, drove him before him. Junot 
attacked Sir Arthur on the 21st August, but was gal- 
lantly repulsed, having 3,500 men killed, and 13 pieces 
of cannon in possession of the British. Thus began 
those memorable victories under our great General, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, which ended in driving 
the French to the walls of Paris^ and taking possession 
of the capital. 

Sir John Moore also marched for Spain, and proceeded 
to Salamanca. Madrid surrendered to the French, 
and Sir John was compelled to retreat in the middle 
of winter, before the overpowering forces of Napoleon. 
General Anstruther died from fatirue, and it is said 
7,000 perished from the toils of the march. At Co- 
runna the British general expected transports to be 
ready to embark him, but was disappointed, and com- 
pelled to give battle. He gained a victory at the 
sacrifice of his life, and fell crowned with the blessings 
of his country. 

On the 22d April, 1809, Sir Arthur WeUesley again 
landed at Lisbon, with large reinforcements. Repairing 
to Coimbra, and putting himself at the head of his 
forces, he advanced against* Oporto, and compelled 
Soult to evacuate. Marshal Victor was compelled 
to retire also with the loss of nearly 8,000 men. Ney, 
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.Soult, and Mortier now advanced in great force against 
him. Ney invested Ciudad Rodrigo, and Massena 
arrived from France witli 80,000 men. Lord Welling- 
ton concentrated his forces, repulsed Massena, and fell 
back on the strong lines of Torres Vedras, about 30 
miles from Lisbon, carrying with him almost all the 
population of the various places through which he 
, passed, and their effects, leaving behind him a country 
without provision and desolate, over* which the French 
were to march in pursuit of him. Massena was com- 
pelled to retreat, and was closely followed by Lord 
Wellington, who attacked him and gained the advan^ 
tage. In the battle of Albuera Lord Wellington was 
completely victorious, and in the following year Ciudad 
Rodrigo yielded to tlie British. At Salamanca a great 
battle was fought with the French general Marmont, 
who was put to flight, with great loss of men and 
arms. 

The burning of Moscow put a fatal check to the 
ambition of Buonaparte, and the defeat of his generals 
in the peninsula destroyed all hope of his ever being 
able to subjugate England. In 1812, Lord Welhngton 
attacked Soult, and gaining the great battle of Vit- 
toria, expelled the French army from Spain, followed 
them to France, and at the battle of Toulouse struck 
a final blow to the hopes of the emperor. 

In the meanwhile Lord Chatham was compelled to 
return to England from an unsuccessful expedition 
against the Netherlands. On the 23d December Wal- 
cheren was completely evacuated by the relics of the 
British army, nearly one half of which was either dead 
or on .the sick list. 

In 1814, Napoleon was dethroned, and, after taking 
leave at Fontainbleau of the imperial guard, proceeded 
to the south of France. On the 28th April, he em- 
barked on board an English frigate for Elba, from 
which retreat, however, his restless spirit broke away 
on the 26th February in the following year, and has- 
lened to France. He was received with enthusiasm 
by the soldiery, and arrived in Paris again their 
emperor. 

The allies proposed to dispossess Napoleon of his 
l3 
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imperial state, and the Duke of Wellington was ap- 
pointed to take the supreme command of the British 
and foreign troops in Belgium. In the latter part of 
May the Prussian army arrived under Blucher, and 
summary measures were adopted to meet advantageously 
the French, who were posted near Avesnes, in Flanders. 
Napoleon attacked the Prussian posts at Quatre Bras. 
The Duke of Wellington fell back upon Waterloo, in . 
order to maintain a communication. At day-break, 
on the 18th of June, the great battle of Waterloo was 
fought. The French, after a severe and bloody* en- 
counter, were totally routed. Buonaparte fled, abdi- 
cated, and rendered himself up to the allies. This 
great man was sent to St. Helena, where he died a few 
years afterwards, 

Prince George in the meanwhile was appointed 
Regent, the king having again been attacked with a 
mental malady. 

The Princess Charlotte was married to Prince Leo- 
pold, and shortly afterwards died in child-birth. She 
was much beloved, and great sorrow was manifested at 
her unexpected and premature demise. 

The king died on the 29th January 1820. Ascend- 
ing the throne early in life, this monarch's reign was the 
longest in duration throughout our history, extending 
to 60 years. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THB REIGN OF OBOROB IV. 

A. D. 1820.] King George IV., who now ascended 
the throne, during the regency had possessed the pre- 
rogatives of royalty, and virtually exercised them. 

One of the first acts of this monarch, whether of his 
own inclination or judgment, or instigated by his mi- 
nisters, it is not for us to determine, was to institute a 
*• Bill of Pains and Penalties" against his queen, Caro- 
line, who, upon the accession of the king, had returned 
to England, after many years* voluntary exile. 

In the year 1795, when Prince of Wales, George IV. 
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had espoused his cousin, the princess of Brunswick. 
Soon after the marriage a serious misunderstanding 
took place, the consequence it has been said, of ca- 
lumnious reports against the young princess, by the 
worst enemies of princes, flatterers^ or friends ; which 
calumnies it is to be feared, gained colour and com- 
plexion from the indiscreet conduct of the princess. 
A separation soon took place, an inquiry followed, and 
several acts transpired which were thought to amount 
to a proof that she had not confined herself alt^ether 
to the dignity and decorum required by her elevated 
station. She retired to the continent, whence, at various 
times, reports of a flagitious and disgraceful nature 
found their way to this country. Upon these reports, 
substantiated, or attempted to be so, by a host of wit- 
nesses brought over to England, the bill was founded. 

The queen was brought to trial in the House of 
Lords on the 17th August, 1820; and, although the 
second and third readings of the bill passed the house, 
yet, so small was the majority, and so decided and 
violent the feeling out of doors against this process, 
that ministers were compelled to abandon it. 

The proceedings against the queen, and the state of 
the country j had made the king not a little unpopular 
for some time. This induced him to strive to regain 
his popularity by visiting Ireland, in the year 1821. 
The tidings of the queen's death reached him on his 
way to that country. The unfortunate princess never 
recovered the shock of the meditated vengeance against 
her ; and, being repulsed at the gates of Westminster 
Abbey, whither she had gone to the coronation of the 
king, felt the humiliation so deeply, that she died of a 
brokep heart shortly afterwards. This event does not 
appear to have interfered with the king's enjoyments, 
whose feelings at all times were rather of a sensual 
and selfish, than of an elevated character. 

In the year 1821, the king visited his German domi- 
nions, and returned to England after albut two months' 
absence. In the autumn of ^the following year he 
visited Scotland, where he received the tidings of the 
suicide of the Marquis of Londonderry, formerly Lord 
Castlereagh, and one of his most influential ministers. 
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The suicide of this nobleman gave rise at the time to 
several injurious surmises, which are probably false : 
it may be enough to mention, that a more unpopular 
minister never entered into the councils of any king 
than the Marquis of Londonderry. 
. Previously to 1825, the distresses of the peace had 
become cdmost universal During the war, England 
had enjoyed a state of factitious prosperity, the re-action 
of which it was doomed severely to feel. But, in 
1825,*her commerce recovered, and wealth was abun- 
dant. Theory was now in the ascendant, and joint 
stock companies were formed of the most preposterous 
and extravagant nature. These in the first instance 
chiefly related to mines in South America; but the 
mania once set afloat, diffused itself through the nation, 
and pervaded all classes of the people.. Companies 
were formed for all conceivable and inconceivable pur- 
poses, — till at length the bubble burst, and above 250 
i'oint stock companies resolved themselves into vast 
lolders of waste paper — their victims chiefly in the 
Gazette, and their affairs deplorably and hopelessly 
insolvent. 

This vision having passed away, the city awoke to a 
dreadful reality. The memorable panic ensued; 75 
banks broke in as many days, and now the people 
were as extravagantly depressed by a dread of uni- 
versal bankruptcy, as they had before been absurdly 
sanguine of unbounded wealth. From these two dis- 
astrous events, however, the country soon recovered. 

In the year 1827, Lord Liverpool was seized with 
paralysis, and retired from the premiership to make 
way for Mr. Canning, who, however, died after a 
tenure of office of only four months ; and the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel formed the new ministry. 

Almost the first act of these ministers was to recog- 
nize the claims of the Roman Catholics, — claims which 
they had, durhig their whole political lives, uniformly 
and strongly opposed. The fir&t step to this was to 
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, to which they 
lent themselves ; Lord John Russell having brought in 
the bill. 

On the 5th February, 1829, this great question was 
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alluded to in the kind's speech, and now the ministers 
proceeded with it without delay. The bill was at last 
'parried in the House of Lords by. a majority of 105, 
where it had hitherto been always thrown out with 
disdain. The bill was carried .in April, 1829. 

The king^s life was now hastening to its close. His 
health had been long declining, and on the 26th of June 
he expired, in the 11th year of his reign, and the 68th 
of his age. 

The present king, William IV., succeeded his brother. 

We have purposely refrained from adverting to se- 
veral events m this reign, which, considered important 
at the time, are in themselves, as respects the country 
itself and its history, as trivial as many others at a 
former period, to which the limits of our work would 
not permit us to refer. It is, perhaps, a necessary 
anomaly in historical writing, that, as tne historian ap- 
proaches his own times, he is constrained to confer a 
degree of magnitude on events which, relating to moi^. 
remote transactions, they should by no means be per- 
mitted to assume. It has been our endeavour to^ive 
to each great and memorable event its proper imjKrt- 
ance, and its share of space in this history, which is 
intended at once to convey a clear and concise account 
of Great Britain from the earliest records of its exist- 
ence, and to incite the reader to a reference to more 
elaborate perfon^ances, where the philosophy of history 
may be best and most advantageously studied. 



END OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
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A COMPENDIOUS GEOGRAPHY. 



OE THE WORLD IN GENERAL. 

Geography is a description of the globe of the 
earth, which is a body of land and vrater, consisting of 
various parts. The land is divided into continents, 
islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, lakes or promontories, 
shores or coasts. 

A continent is a large tract of land containing several 
countries which are not separated by seas; as, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. This is also sometimes 
called the main land. 

'9n island is a tract entirely surrounded by water ; as, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

A peninsula is a tract of land almost encompassed 
with water, and joined to the main land by some narrow 
part ; as, the Morea, in Greece. 

An isthmus is a neck of land that joins any peninsula 
to the continent ; as, that of Corinth, in Greece. 

Capes f or promontories , are those high parts of land 
which shoot mto the sea, and appear to ternugate in a 
point ; as, the Cape of Good Hope, and Cap^^erd, in 
Africa. 

A shore, or coast, is that land which borders upon 
the sea, both in continents and islands. 

The water is divided into oceans, seas, straits, golfs, 
bays, lakes, rivers, and creeks. 
^ The ocean is that general collection of waters which 
Surrounds the whole earth. It is distinguished by the 
names of the four cardinal points of the world, viz., the 
Northern Ocean, which environs the North Pole; the 
Western, or Atlantic Ocean, lying between Europe and 
America, which extends to the Equator; the Southern 
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Ocean from the Equator, between Africa and America; 
and the Eastern, or Indian Ocean, which washes the 
eastern coast of Africa, and all Asia. 

To these have been added, by the discoveries of mo- 
dern navigators, the Pacific Ocean, commonly called 
the Great South Sea, between America and Asia ; and 
the Antarctic Ocean, which surrounds the South Pole. 
A sea is a part of the ocean into which we must enter 
by some strait, being almost surrounded by land, as, the 
Mediterranean and Baltic Seas. 

A strait is a narrow passage opening the way into 
some sea ; as, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Helles- 
pont. 

A gulf is a part of the sea which runs up consider- 
ably into the land, and is almost encompassed by it ; as, 
the Gulf of Venice. 

It is called a bay when its dimensions are less, or 
when it does not run ^o deep into the land, and the en- 
trance into it is called the mouth of the bay ; as, the Bay 
of Biscay. 

A lake is a quantity of water entirely surrounded by 
land ; as, the Lake of Geneva. 

A river is a current or stream of water rising from 
the higher parts of a country, and flowing into the sea, 
or into ^«me other river; as, the Tiber, the Soane. 

A creek is a small part of the sea, or of a river, run- 
ning up a short distance into the land. 

The earth is divided into four quarters, viz., Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, besides the islands belongmg 
to each. 

Europe is the least of the four parts of the earth ; but 
it is by far the most important, in respect of its govern- 
ments^ its policy, and its laws. 

Asia is the most illustrious part, haying been the 
scene of the creation of man. Here,\o6, our Saviour 
was bom, and wrought the mystery of our redemption. 
Many of the states of Africa ^e yet uncivilized, and 
large tmcts of it still unknown. 

Except the portions occupied by Europeans, Ame- 
rica is s»vage and unpolished ; and many parts of it are 
still unknown. 

The earth was peopled by Noah's children after the 
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flood. Shem and his descendants spread over Asia; 
Ham over Africa ; and Japhet possessed Europe. 

There are various conjectures respecting the peo- 
pling of America. 

EUROPE. I 

Europe is about 2,200 miles in length, that is, from i 
Cape North to^ the most southern points of Italy and 
Spain ; and about 2,200 miles in breadth, from Cape 
Finisterre in Spain^ to the river Don or Tanais, in 
Russia. It lies between the d6th and 72nd degrees of 
north latitude. 

Europe is bounded on the north by the Frozen i 
Ocean ; south by the Mediterranean Sea ; east by the 
continent of Asia; and west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Europe contains the following kingdoms and states : — 
On the north, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Muscovy or , 
Russia. 

In the middle, Poland, Grermany, including Austria, 
Prussia and the German States, the Netherlands, 
Holland and Belgium, France, and the British Isles. 

On the south, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey in 
Europe, and Greece. * 

The chief islands of Europe af e. Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Iceland, in the Atlantic Ocean ; Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, Majorca, Minorca, Candia, in the Medi- 
terranean Sea ; and the islands of the Archipelago. 

Europe is encompassed by the Sea of Azof, the Eux- 
ine or Black Sea ; the Archipelago, or Grecian Sea, 
between Europe and Asia; the Mediterranean, between 
Europe and Africa ; the Atlantic, between Europe and 
America; the German Ocean, between Britain and 
Germany ; the Baltic Sea, between Denmark, Sweden, ' 
Russia, and Prussia; the Northern Ocean on the north, 
and the White Sea in Russia. 

The principal straits are, the Bosphorus, the Helles- 
pont, Dardanelles or Gallipoli, between Europe and 
Asia ; the Straits of Messina, between Spain and Africa ; 
the Straits of Gibraltar, between Spain «nd Africa ; 
the Channel, between England and France ; the Sound 
in the Baltic, between Denmark and Sweden ; and the 
Straits of Boniface, between Sardinia and Corsica. 
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The principal bays and gulfs are, the Bay of Biscay, 
between France and Spain ; the Gulf of Venice, or 
the Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey ; the Gulf 
of Bothnia, in Sweden, and the Gulf of Finland, be- 
tween Sweden and Russia. 

The principal rivers are, the Wolga, the Don or 
Tanais, and the Dneiper, in Muscovy. 

The DanubCy the Rhine, and the Elbe, in Germany. 

The Vistula, in Poland. 

The Loire, the Seine, the Rhine, and the Garonne, 
in France. 

The Ebro, the Tagus, and the iJmiro, in Spain. 

The Po, in Italy. 

The Thames and the Severn, in England. 

The Shannon, in Ireland. 

The chief lakes are, the Lagoda and Onega, in Russia; 
the lake of Geneva in Switzerland ; the lake of Con- 
stance, between Switzerland and Germany ; the lakes 
of Como and Maggiore, in Italy ; Lough Ne,agh, and 
many others, in Ireland ; and Loch Lomond, with several 
more, in Scotland. 

The highest mountains are, the Baara-field, between 
Norway and Sweden; Mount Krapae, or Uie Carpathian 
Mountains, between Poland and Germany; the Py- 
renees, between France and Spain ; the Alps, which 
divide France and Germany from Italy ; the Appennines, 
which run through Italy ; Skiddaw and Cairngorm, in 
England ; Snowdon, in Wales ; and Ben Lomondy in 
Scotland. 

Besides these, there are several burning mountains 
in Europe, called Volcanoes, the chief of which are, 
Vesuvius 9iTid, Stromboli, in Italy; Mount Etna,\ii Sicily; 
and Mount Hecla in the cold island of Iceland. 



Of Great Britain. 

Great Britain and Ireland, with several smaller islands 
in the Western Ocean, comprise an hereditary kingdom. 

The island of Great Britam is divided into England, 
Scotland, and the Principality of Wales. 

England is bounded on the north by Scotland, on the 
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south by the British Channel, on the east by the Grer- 
man Ocean, and on the west by the Irish Channel. 

England is divided into 40 counties; and is about 
310 miles from north to south, that is, from Berwick- 
on-Tweed to the Isle of Wight; and about 300 miles 
from east to west, that is, from the Isle of Thanet, in 
Kent, to the Land's End, in Cornwall. 

It lies between 50 and 60 degrees north latitude. 

England may be looked upon as the storehouse of 
the western world. Its chief commodities are, com, 
cattle, tin, copper, lead, iron, leather, coals, abundance 
of wool, cloth, stms, linen, cotton and silk manufac- 
tures, hides, tallow, cheese, beer, &c. 

The principal rivers in England are, the Thames, the 
Severn, the Humber, the Trent, the Ouse, the Dee, the 
Avon, the Tyne, and the Tweed. 

The islands belonging to England are, the Isle of 
Wight, the Isle of Anglesea, the Isle of Man, the Scilly 
Isles, and the Isles of Guersney, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark. 

Of Wales. 

Wales is situated on the west side of England, and 
is divided into 12 counties, 6 in North Wales, and 6 
in South Wales. 

Wales is about 120 miles long, and 80 miles broad. 

Wales, in general, carries on a great trade in woollen 
manufactures; it also abounds in black cattle. 

The chief rivers are thie Severn and the Dee. 

Of Scotland. 

Scotland lies on the north of Englaiid, from which 
it is separated by the Tweed, the Solway Frith, and 
the Cheviot Hills. 

It is divided into North Scotland, or the Highlands, 
containing 1 3 counties ; and South Scotland,or the Low- 
lands, containing 20 ; making, altogether, 33 counties. 

Scotland is about 300 miles long, and 150 broad, 
from the Orkney Isles to the Mull of Galloway. 

It lies between 54 and 59 degrees north latitude. 

The islands of Scotland are, the Orkney Isles, the 
Shetland Isles, the Hebrides, Arran, and Bute, and 
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several islands lying together in a cluster at its northern 
extremity. 

The principal rivers of Scotland are, the Forth, the 
Tay, the Tweed, the Dee, the Spey, the Clyde, and 
the Nith. 

The chief commodities of Scotland are, various sorts 
of fish in great abundance, great numbers of cattle and 
hides, tallow, lead ore, iron, firs, barley, rye, hemp, 
flax, and various sorts of linen and coarse cloth, par- 
ticularly their table linen, which is remarkably fine and 
beautiful. 

Of Ireland. 

Ireland lies on the west of England, in the Atlantic 
Ocean ; an(} has the Scottish seas on the north. 

It is divided into four large provinces, containing^ 
together, 32 counties. 

Ireland is about 280 miles from north to south ; and 
about 160 miles from east to west. 

It lies between 51 and 55 degrees north latitude. 

The principal rivers of Ireland are, the Shannon, the 
Blackwater, and the Sure ; the Barrow, the Noire, the 
Boyne, and the Liffey ; and the Baun and Derg. 

There are several small islands on the coast of Ire- 
land, which belong to the several counties on which 
they border. 

The chief articles of commerce are cattle, hides, 
butter, cheese, salt, honey, wax, hemp, wool, freize, and 
great quantities of excellent linen and thread. 

Besides the islands of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., 
the British dominions extend to every quarter of the 
Globe. The English have Gibraltar, in Spain; some 
forts and factories in Africa ; large possessions in Asia ; 
the Canadas in America, &c. 

Of France. — France is bounded on the north by the 
British channel and the Netherlands ; on the south by 
Spain and the Mediterranean ; on the east by Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy ; and on the west by the Bay 
of Biscay. 

France, since the Revolution, has been divided into 
departments; and is about 600 miles long, and 500 
broad. 
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It lies between 42 and 51 degrees of north latitude. 

The principal rivers of France are the Rhone and 
Saone, the Garonne and the Loire, the Seine and the 
Somme. 

France is generally thought the finest country in 
Europe ; the air is temperate, but much warmer than 
in England, and very healthy. 

The soil produces all sorts of corn, hemp, flax, and 
saffron; excellent wines, such as Champagne, Bar- 
gundy, claret, Frontigniac, and Hermits^e, and silk 
and woollen goods of all sorts. 

Besides the kingdom of France, the French have 
many valuable possessions ; the island of Corsica, many 
islands in the West Indies, and some settlements and 
forts in Asia and Africa ; the last including Algiers. 

Of Spain. — Spain is bounded on the north by the 
Bay of Biscay and France ; on the south by the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; on the east by the Mediterranean ; and 
on the west by Portugal and the Atlantic. 

It is divided into 14 provinces, and is 700 miles long 
and 500 broad. 

It lies between 36 and 44 degrees north latitude. 

The principal rivers of Spain are, the Ebro, the 
Douro, the Tagus, and the Guadalquivir. 

The air of Spain is very pure, but their summers are 
exceedingly hot, and their winters very cold. The 
soil is extremely fertile, an2l produces abundance of 
fruits and com ; they have excellent wines, particularly 
sherry ; fine wool, and silk ; honey, saffron, and 
several sorts of drugs ; various metals, and particularly 
iron. 

Of Portugal. — Portugal lies on the west of Spain, 
and is divided into six provinces; Portugal is about 
300 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. 

The principal rivers of Portugal are, the Douro and 
Tagus, already mentioned in Spain, 

Of the Netherlands. — ^The Netlierlands, once 
called the United Provinces, but now no longer united, 
consist of Holland and Belgium, which are bounded on 
the north and west by the German Ocean, on the south 
by France, and on the east by Germany. 

They are 1 50 miles long, and nearly the same breadth ; 
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and are situated between 51 and 54 degrees of north 
latitude. 

The principal rivers are, the Rhine, the Maese, and 
the Scheldt; and there are a prodigious number of 
canals. 

The Dutch and Belgians carry on a very extensive 
commerce to all parts of the world. The principal of 
their home commodities are butter, cheese, tobacco- 
pipes, delf-ware, hemp, paper manufactures, &c. 

In 1830, the Belgians revolted from the King of 
Holland, and after much negociation completed their 
independence. They have established a king in the 
person of Prince Leopold, formerly husband to the 
Princess Charlotte of England. 

Of Italy. — Italy is a large peninsula, shaped like 

a boot, and washed on tliree sides by the Mediterranean. 

The upper, or northern part, is contiguous to France, 

Switzerland, and Germany ; from which it is separated 

by the Alps. 

Italy is divided into several states, and is about 600 
miles long, and about 400 broad, at its greatest breadth. 
It lies between 38 and 47 degrees of north latitude. 

Sardinia contains Piedmont, Savoy, Montserrat, and 
Geneva, and is subject to the King of Sardinia. 

The Duchies of Milan, Mantua and Modena, with 
the cities of Verona, Vicenza, Padua and Venice, are 
now comprised in the king lom of Venice and Lombardy, 
and belong to the Emperor of Austria. 
Tlie Duchy of Parma and Placentia. 
jThe Grand Duchy of Tuscany, comprising Florence, 
Lucca, Sienna, and Pisa. 
The Papal States, belonging to the Pope of Rome. 
The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, under a king. 
The island of Corsica, in the possession of France. 
The most considerable rivers of Italy are, the Po, the 
Tiber, and the Arno. 

Its chief commodities are, corn, wine, fruits, silks, 
'velvets, &c. ; glass, marble, emeralds, and many other 
precious stones. ^ 

The air of Italy is generally very mild, pure, and 
healthful, except in the Papal States during the summer 
season, at which time it is very pestilential. 
M 3 
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Of Germany. — Germany is bounded on the north 
by the German Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic ; on 
the south by Italy and Switzerland ; on the east by 
Prussia and Poland ; and on the west by the Nether- 
lands and France. 

Germany is divided into many. kingdoms and states, 
of which the following are the chief: the empire of 
Austria, the kingdom of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wirtemberg, and several small states. 

' Germany is 600 miles long, and 500 broad ; and lies 
between 45 and 55 degrees north latitude. 

Its principal rivers are, the Danube, the Rhine, the 
Elbe, the Oder, the Weser, the Moselle, and the Maine. 

The Austrian Empire consists of the following coun- 
tries : viz. Austria Proper, Bohemia, Bukowina, part of 
Carinthia and Carniola, of Croatia and Sclavonia; 
Hungary with Transylvania, Eastern Galicia, Moravia 
with Silesia, and Styria. 

The climate varies greatly from the mountainous 
frontiers of Styria and Bohemia, to the lower borders of 
Hungary, and the banks of the Danube. In the former 
the cold is in winter intense, the storms and rains fre- 
quent, and the summer unusually short and precarious. 

The kingdom of Prussia lies upon the Baltic, by 
which it is bounded on the north ; on the south and 
east by Poland, and on tlie west by the Netherlands. 

Prussia consists of East Prussia, formerly Ducal 
Prussia, West, or Polish Prussia, Posen, formerly part 
of Poland, part of Saxony, Brandenburg, Silesia, Po- 
merania, Westphalia, and the Lower Rhine. 

The climate of Prussia is not remarkably favourable ; 
being in general, moist, cold, and ungenial. 

The kingdom of Bavaria is bounded on the north by 
Bohemia, on the east and south by the circle of Austria, 
and on the west by Swabia. 

The kingdom of Saxony is bounded on the north, 
north-west, and north-east by Prussia, on the south, 
and south-east by Austria, on the west, by the small* 
principality of Saxe Gotha, and on the south-west by 
Bavaria. 

Saxony is celebrated for its mineral waters, and 
wool. 
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The kingdom of Hanover is situated in the circle of 
Lower Saxony ; and is governed by a viceroy, the King 
of England being elector. 

Hanover is very little of a commercial country ; but 
manufactures a great deal of plate and table linen. 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg is but small, lying in 
the circle of Swabia. It produces pasture, corn, fruit, 
and a great quantity of wine. Stutgard is its capital. 

The small states of Germany are not worthy of 
mention. 

The Germans, by whom we mean the inhabitants of 
the several kingdoms just mentioned, are grave and 
honest ; in arts and war, equally excellent. 

Of Switzerland. — Switzerland is a small romantic 
country lying upon the Alps, between Germany, Italy, 
and France, and is the highest spot of ground in 
Europe. ^ 

It is about 260 miles long, and about 110 miles 
broad, and is situated between 45 and 48 degrees north 
latitude. 

Its chief rivers are the Rhine, the Rhone, and the 
Aar. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-one cantons, 
thirteen of which constitute one republic ; while the 
other eight, formerly called the- Swiss Allies, formed a 
republic, called tlie Helvetic Confederacy. - 

Switzerland presents as romantic an appearance as 
any country in Europe. It is separated from Italy by 
the Alps, which renaer the climate very unequal ; the 
air in some parts being sharp and piercing, while the 
vallies are warm and fruitful. 

This country yields wine, flax, wood, horses, sheep, 
deer, abundance of fish, fowl, &c. ; and exports flax, 
linen, crape, hempen cloth, and drugs. 

Of Norway. — Norway is situated to the north of 
Denmark, and lies all along the west of Sweden. It is 
about 900 miles long, and 240 broad; and is situated 
between 57 and 72 degrees north latitude. The chief 
towns are Bergen and Drontheim, Christiana and 
Fredericshall. 

This country is almost a perfect wilderness, full of 
mountains and rocks, and excessively cold. The inha- 
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bitants obtain a livelihood by hunting and fishing ; and 
their chief wealth consists in immense forests, which 
furnish vast quantities of timber for exportation. The 
Norwegians are industrious, honest, strong, brave, and 
civil, and hospitable to strangers.. 

Their religion is Lutheran. 

Norway, till within thirty years, belonged to the 
crown of Denmark ; but it is now under the dominion of 
Sweden. Its population is estimated at rather more 
than a million. 

Of Sweden. — Sweden is bounded on the north by 
Danish Lapland; on the south, by the Baltic; on the 
east, by Russia ; and on the west, by the Daara-field, 
between it and Norway. Sweden is 800 miles in length, 
and 500 broad. It lies between 56 and 69 degrees 
north latitude. 

It is divided into five large provii^l, viz. : I, Swe- 
den Proper ; 2, Gothland ; 3, Nordland ; 4, Finland ; 
5, Lapland. 

Stockholm is the capital of Sweden, and is situated 
in Sweden Proper; it is built on six small islands, 
joined together by wooden bridges. Upsal is another 
considerable town. The other towns of note are, Got- 
tenburg, in Gothland ; Abo, in Finland ; and Tornia, 
in Lapland. 

Of Lapland, whether of that portion belonging to 
Sweden, or of Russian and Danish Lapland, very little 
is known. The people lead a wandering life, and have 
but few towns, living in huts under the snow two-thirds 
of the year. x 

Of Denmark. — Denmark, lying on the north of 
Grermany, consists of the Peninsula called Jutland; 
and eight islands in the Baltic Sea. 

Jutland is bounded on the north by the Scaggerac 
Sea; on the south, by Holstein, in Germany; on the 
east, by the Sound, in the Baltic ; and on the west, by 
the German Ocean. 

It is about 240 miles long, and 180 broad, and lies 
between 64 and 58 degrees north latitude. 

The north part retains the name of Jutland; the 
south is called Sleswick. 

Denmark is a flat country, and abounding in bogs and 
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morasses, extremely subject to fogs ; and possesses but 
an indifferent soil. There is scarcely in the whole 
country a river navigable to a ship of burden. 

The other territories belonging to Denmark are, 
Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, a great part of Lapland ; 
the island of Iceland, famous for the burning mountain, 
Hecla ; the Faro Isles ; and in Germany, Holstein ; in 
North America, the cold country of Greenland ; in 
Asia, the Islands of Jesso ; in the East Indies, Tran- 
quebur ; and in Asia, the ports of Christiansburg and 
Fredericksburg. 

Of Russia, — ^This vast empire is bounded on the 
north by the Frozen Ocean and the White Sea ; on the 
Eouth, by Turkey and Little Tartary ; on the east, by 
Asiatic Russia; and on the west, by Sweden and 
Poland. 

Russia in Europe is 1500 miles long, and 1100 
broad, and is situated between 47 and 72 degrees north 
latitude. 

It is divided into 1 1 governments, besides which it 
possesses part of Carelia, Esthonia, Ingria, Livonia, 
and part of Finland ; also the Duchy of Courland, Li- 
thuftftia in Poland, and the Don Cossacks. 

Its most remarkable rivers are, the Wolga, the Don, 
or Tanais, the Dneiper, and the Dwina. Its principal 
lakes are, the Ladoga, and the Onega. 

The productions and exports of Russia are many and 
valuable. It carries on a commerce on land by cara- 
vans to China ; and across the Caspian Sea, to Persia. 

Russia is a flat, level country, generally marshy, and 
abounding in forests, lakes and rivers. In the northern 
and middle parts it is intensely cold, being covered 
'with snow more than half the year. 

Of PoLAiiD. — Poland is bounded on the north by 
Russia and Prussian Germany ; on the south, by Tur- 
key; on the east, by Russia; and on the west, by 
Germany. 

Poland is 700 miles long, and 680 broad, and lies 
between 36 and 47 degrees north latitude. 

Its chief rivers are, the Vistula, or Wezel, the Dnei- 
per, the Dneister, and the Bog. 

Poland is a country of very little commerce. 
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Poland was, in 1772, dismembered by the Emperor 
of Germany, the Empress of Russia, and the King of 
Prussia, who seized its most valuable territories, by what 
they called a partition treaty. In 1 830, however, these 
brave people revolted against Russia, but were at length 
subdued, and the whole kingdom is at this time in the 
hands of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

Of Turkey in Europe. — Turkey is bounded on 
the north by Poland and Russia; south, by the Medi- 
terranean ; east, by tlie Sea of Azof, Euxine, Sea of 
Marmora, and the Archipelago ; and west, by the Gulf 
of Venice and part of Germany. 

Turkey in Europe, including Greece, is 1000 miles 
long, and 900 broad, and lies between 36 and 49 de- 
grees north latitude. 

The chief rivers are the Danube, the Dneiper, and 
the Dneister. 

Though the air and climate of this country are both 
delightful and salubrious, yet it is often visited by the 
plague. The soil is fruitful, and produces excellent 
wool, corn, oil, wine, fruit, coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and 
many other plants and drugs, besides great quantities 
of cotton, raw silk, &c. 

Turkey has still many islands in its possession, for- 
merly belonging to ancient Greece. Modern Greece 
has lately thrown off the yoke of Turkey, and has be- 
come independent, having placed Otho, a German 
prince, upon the throne. It consists of Bornia, Dal- 
matia, Albania, Epirus, Romania, Macedonia, Janna, 
Livadia, and the Morea, besides the islands of the 
Cyclades, and the Ionian Isles, namely, Cephalonia, 
Corfu, and Zante, with some others of less importance. 



OF ASIA, 

Asia is situated between the 55th and 1 80th degrees of 
longitude, and between the 1st and 72nd of north lati- 
tude, and is bounded on the north by the North Frozen 
Ocean, on the east and south by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the west by the Mediterranean Sea. It is, 
from the furthest pomt of Tartary east, to the sea coast 
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about Ephesus west, 6460 Italian miles long ; and from 
the mouth of the river Oby north, to the Cape of Ma- 
lacca south, about 4320 broad. 

Asia is divided into seven parts; Tartary on the 
north ; and on the south, Turkey in Asia, Arabia, the 
empire of Persia, India, China, and the Asiatic islands. 

The Caspian Sea runs between Turkey, Persia, and 
Tartary ; the Yellow Sea in China ; the Sea of Korea, 
between Tartary and the Japan Islands ; and the Sea 
of Kamschatka, in Siberia. 

" The principal straits are, the Straits of Babelmandel, 
of Malacca, of Sunda, of Macassar and Mindora ; it has 
also the Bay of Bengal and Siam ; and the Gulfs of 
Cochin China, Cambay, Persia, and Ormus. 

The chief rivers that run through Asia are, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, between Arabia and Persia; and 
the Indus and the Ganges, in India. 

Ararat is the loftiest mountain, situated between 
Turkey and Persia. There are also Horeb and Sinai, 
in Arabia; Lebanon, in Judea; Ima, in Tartary; Cau- 
casus, dividing Turkey from Tartary and Persia ; Mount 
Taurus, and the Nangarcut between India and Thibet. 

The religion of the inhabitants of Asia, once the seat 
of Christianity, is principally Mahometan. 

The trade is chiefly in sables, furs, and iron, in the 
northern parts; while others produce ^ilks, muslins, 
carpets, adoes, rhubarb, cinnamon, coffee, gold-dust, 
quicksilver, pearls, diamonds, china, &c. 

Turkey in Asia. — Turkey in Asia is bounded on 
the north by the Black Sea, on the south by Arabia and 
the Levant, east by Persia and the Caspian Sea ; and 
on the west by the Sea of Marmora, Hellespont, and 
Archipelago. It is divided into ten provinces, and is 
1000 miles long, and 800 broad. 

Aleppo is considered the capital of Asiatic Turkey, 
and is very populous. Damascus is still famous for 
its cutlery, and that beautiful manufacture called 
damasks. 

Jerusalem, that once mighty city, is now an incon- 
siderable place, and famous only as the scene of so 
many events in the Holy Scriptures. 

Arabia. — Arabia is bounded on the north by Tur- 
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key, south by the Indian Ocean, east by the Gulfs of 
Persia and Ormus, and west by the Red Sea. 

It is divided into three parts, which are subdivided 
into different provinces. 

In the wilds of Arabia Petrea, or Axabia the Rocky, 
are situate the ruins of Palmyra, or, as it was called by 
the ancients, Tadmor in the Desert. 

Its chief towns are Mecca and Medina; tlie first 
famous as the place where Mahomet was born, and the 
latter where he was buried. 

Arabia Fehx, or Arabia the Happy, is a rich and 
populous country, abounding in fragrant spices, and 
hence the saying, " All the sweets of Arabia." 

The Arabs are descended from Ishmael, of whose 
posterity it was foretold, that they should be invincible ; 
*' have their hand against every man, and every man's 
hand against them." They live almost totally by 
plunder; on land they are robbers, and pirates on 
the sea. 

Arabia is 1300 miles long, and 1200 miles broad. It 
is situated between 12 and 30 degrees north latitude. 

Persia. — ^The empire of Persia is bounded on the 
north by part of Circassia, the Caspian Sea, and part 
of Tartary ; south, by the Indian Ocean ; east, by part 
of Tartary ; and west by Turkey and Arabia. 

Ispahan is the capital and residence of the sove- 
reign. It is ^fine spacious city, 12 miles in circum- 
ference. 

The Persian empire succeeded the Assyrian or Ba- 
bylonian, and was founded by Cyrus, who about 536 
years before Christ, restored the Israelites to liberty 
that had been captive in Babylon. It ended with 
Darius, who was conquered by Alexander the Great, 
33 1 years before Christ. Upon the death of Alexander 
his empire was divided between his general officers, 
and became four kingdoms ; viz, the Macedonian, the 
Asiatic, the Syrian, and the Egyptian. This division 
put an end to the Grecian empire, for in process of 
time these four kingdoms submitted to the Roman 
arms. After Alexander's conquest a new empire was 
formed, called the Parthian empire ; Artaxerxes, how- 
ever, restored it to its ancient title. Persia soon after 
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after became a prey to the Tartars, till the time of 
Kouli Khan, i^ho once more raised it to a powerful 
kingdom. 

Persia. is about 1300 miles long, and 1100 broad, 
and is situated between 25 and 44 degrees north lati- 
tude. 

India. — This immense empire is bounded on the 
north by UsbeckTartary; south, by the Indian Ocean ; 
east, by China ; and west, by Persia and the Indian 
Sea. 

The empire of the mogul, generally called Hin- 
dostan, is situated between two peninsulas. Delhi is 
the capital, a city of great extent, and the residence of 
the emperor. 

Calcutta is the chief of all the English settlements 
in India, and the* residence of the governor-general 
and council. 

The provinces of Bengal and Bahar are possessed by 
the English. The extent of these countries from east 
to west is about 540 miles, and about 360 miles from 
north to south. Nothing can exceed their fertility: 
the soil yields prodigious crops of rice and various 
other grain, sugar canes, opium, and fruits ; and mus- 
lins, calicoes, silks, and aalt-petre, are brought home in 
abundance every year by English traders. 

In the western peninsula, the provinpe of Golconda is 
famous for its diamond mines. The Carnatic is almost 
totally in the possession of the English. Madras is the 
second settlement of consequence in the hands of the 
East India Company. 

On the coast of Malabar the English possess Tilli- 
cherry, Angengo, and Callicut. The island of Bombay 
also belongs to them, where the governor and council 
manage all affairs on the western coast of India. 

The eastern peninsula is rich in gold, precious stones, 
and ivory. It is about 1500 miles long, and near 1000 
broad from east to west. 

China. — ^The empire of China is bounded on the 
north by Chinese Tartary ; east and south by the Chinese 
sea ; and west by India and part of Tartary. 

Pekin is the capital, and residence of the emperor. 
Canton stands upon the river Tigris, and is the seat of 
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the English trade with the Chinese empire. No Euro- 
peans are permitted to. take their families to Canton. * 
The English residents are circumscribed to very narrow 
limits, having their factory without the city, and being 
scarcely ever allowed to penetrate within its walls. 

The great wall, built nearly two thousand years ago 
by the Chinese to separate and defend their state against 
the neighbouring Tartars, and running in a circumference 
of 1500 miles, rising over mountains and descencKng 
into vallies, being everywhere the breadth of 20 feet, 
has been considered one of the most wonderful products 
of human labour and perseverance. Their canals and 
bridges also are spoken of in terms of the highest admi- 
ration. 

The empire of China is said to have been founded 
by Fohi, the Noah of the Bible, 'about 2240 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

It is about 1300 miles in length, and the same in 
breadth, and lies between 20 and 42 degrees north 
latitude. 

Tartary. — ^Tlie chief towns in Tartafy are Samar- 
cand, Boharia, Kashgar, and Balk, in Independent 
Tartary. Astracan, on the Caspian Sea, carries on a 
flourishing traffic between Russia and Persia. 

The whole of Siberia is a savage, unpolished, and almost 
unknown country ; while Astracan and the southern parts 
of Tartary are extremely fertile. Tartary was formerly 
known by the name of Scythia ; and the country of Usbeck 
Tartary was once the seat of a more powerful empire than 
that of'^Greece or Rome. It was the native country and 
favourite residence of Jengis Khan and Tamerlane, who 
enriched it with the spoUs of India and the eastern 
world, and from whom the present emperor of Hin- 
dostan, as well as all the princes of Taitary, boast 
their descent ; but it is now extremely difficult to dis- 
cover the least remains of magnificence in these barba- 
rous regions. Jengis Khan was the first acknowledges 
sovereign, in the year 1206. In 1582, the Mongul. 
revolted to the Manchew Tartars, who reign in China. 
The £luths became an independent state about 1400, 
and so remain. 

The present inhabitants of these immense regions 
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l^QiOiposd innumerable hordes, who range at pleasure 
with their flocks and herds, and are each governed by 
^separate khans, or leaders ; and upon particular emer- 
gencies, they elect a great khan, to be lord over the 
rest. 

The Asiatic Islands.-— Besides Bombay and those 
in the Mediterranean, there are other islands which 
require mention here. The Japan Islands, famous for 
their laci|uered ware, and the Phillippines. The chief 
Island is Manilla^ which is 400 miles lohg, and about 
200 broad. The city of Manilla was taken by the English 
in the year 1762, from the Spanish, but delivered up to 
them again upon the stipulation that they paid us one 
million 8teriing> 

There are also the Moluccas, commonly called the 
Spice or Clove klands> the Banda or Nutmeg Islands, 
Macassar, Borneo, and Java. 

Ceylon is separated by a narrow strait from the coast 
ofCoromandel. It is about 250 miles long, and 200 
t>road, and thought to be the richest and fhiest island 
in the world. It is almost entirely in possession of the 
Dotch. 

AFRICA. 

Africa is a large peninsula, joined to Asia by the 
Isthmus of Suez, which is a narrow neck of land, about 
sixty miles over. This continent is bounded <»n the 
^Q^rth by the Mediterranean Sea« between it and Europe ; 
on the east by the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, and Isthmus 
of Suez, which divide it from Asia ; and west, by the 
Atlantic Ocean, 

It is about 4300 miles from north to south, chat is, 
from Cape Bona, in the Mediterranean, to the Cape of 
Good Hope; and about 4,000 miles east and west 
from Cape Verd to Cape Guarda-fui, near the Straits 
of BabelmandeL 

Africa is situated between about 35 degrees south 
latitude, and 37 degrees north latitude. 

Of the rivers in Africa, the principal are the Nile, 
which rises in Abyssinia, runs thrqi^gh Nubia and 
Egypt, and discharges itself into the Mediterranean 
Sea ; the Niger, the Gambia, and the Senegal. 

Ite principal mountains are the Atlas, the Mountains 
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of the Moon, in Ethiopia, the Sierra Leone, or Moan- 
tains of the lions, the Peak of Teneriffe, and Mount 
Abyla, opposite Gibraltar, said to be one of the pillars 
of Hercules. 

The religion of the people is chiefly Pagan and 
Mahometan ; there are however some few Christiaiis in 
Abyssinia. 

The general commodities in Barbary, Nubia, and 
Egypt, are rice, figs, raisins, oranges, lemons, leather, 
sugar, indigo, &c. ; and in Negrqland and Guinea, 
ostrich feathers, gold dust, elephant's tusks, pepper^ &c. 

Barbart. — Barbary lies all along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and the mountains of Atlas, quite into 
Egypt, and is divided into four countries; Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

The empire of Morocco, including Fear, is 500 miles 
long, and 480 broad. 

Although Morocco is considered the capital of the 
kingdom, Mequinez is esteemed the great emporium of 
all Barbary, and the emperors generally make it th^r 
place of residence. 

Algiers lies at the east of Fez, and was formerly a 
kingdom. It is about 480 miles long, and from 40 to 
100 miles in breadth. The French recently destroyed 
the Dey, and took possession of the place, and it is 
supposed will convert it into ^ French colony. 

Tunis is situated eastward of Algiers, and is the most 
polished of all the Barbary states. The famous cfty of 
Carthage was once a part of this kingdom, but there is 
now scarce a trace remaining of it. The same is the 
fate of Utica, and other ancient cities. 

Tripoli, including Burca, extends along the Mediter- 
ranean from Tunis to. Egypt, and is tributary to the 
Turks. 

, Egypt. — Egypt is bounded on the north by the Me- 
diterranean, south by Ethiopia, east by the Red Sea, 
and west by Tripoli. 

It is about 600 miles long, and 250 broad, and is 
situated between 22 and 32 degrees north latitude. 

It is divided iftto Lower and Upper Egypt. In Lower 
Egypt the chief towns are. Grand Cairo, Alexandria, 
Bulac, Rosetta, and Damietta, the ancient Pelusiuro. 
Cairo is the capital. 
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In Upper Egypt, the chief city is Sayd, the ancient 
Egyptian Thebes, which once possessed a hundred 
it)yal palaces. 

Egypt, after many desperate conflicts, was reduced 
to subjection by the Turks, in 1513. 

Guinea. — Guinea, or as it is usually called the 
Coast of Guinea, contains six parts, which comprehend 
all the countries to which Europeans trade on the west 
Coast of Africa. 

Ethiopia. — Nubia, Abyssinia, and Abex, comprise 
Ethiopia, a very extensiye country, governed by a king, 
styled Prester Khan, or the ** King of Slaves." 

Zanquebar extends cdong the eastern coast; it is a 
barren, sandy, hot desert, thinly inhabited by Maho- 
metans. Caffiraria is the most southern country, inha- 
bited by the Hottentots. 

The Cape of Good Hope is in possession of the 
EngUsh, and is the most southern part of Africa. 

Of the African ishtnds, Madagascar is the largest. 
The Mauritius lies to the east of Madagascar, and is 
about 150 miles in circumference. There are also the 
Cormora Isles, Zocatra, Babelmandel, St. Helena, the 
Guinea Islands, Cape Verd Island, the Canary Islands, 
the Madeira Islands, and the Azores. 

OF AMERICA. 

This vast continent, frequently called the New 
World, is bounded on the north by the Frozen Ocean, 
on the south by the Southern Ocean, and on the west 
by the Pacific, or Great South Sea. 

America consists of two large peninsulas, divided by 
a narrow neck of land, called the Isthmus of Darien, 
or Panama ; which at one part is only 60 miles across 
from ocean to ocean. 

One of these peninsulas is called North America ; 
the other South America. 

In the great gulf, formed by the two peninsulas, lie 
an infinite multitude of islands, denominated the West 
Indies, in contradistinction to the countries and islands 
of Asia, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which are 
called the East Indies. 

N 3 
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America extends from north to south, upwards of 
8000 miles ; and from Greenland to the most western 
part of North America, it is about 3700 broad. In 
South America the broadest part is near 3000 miles; 
that is, from Cape St. Augustine, on the Brazil coast, to. 
the South Sea, above Quito. 

It is situated between the 80th degree of north lati- 
tude and the 56th degree of south latitude. 

America contains many noble rivers, some of them 
the largest in the world. In the northern peninsula, 
tfee principal are the Mississippi, the* river St. Law- 
rence, the Ohio, the Hudson, and the Delaware. 

In South America, the most considerable are, the 
river of the Amazons, the Rio de la Plata, and Oro- 
nokoo. 

The lakes of Canada, which are indeed large inland 
seas, communicating with each other, give rise to 
several great rivers. 

The chief bays and gulfs are, Baffin's Bay, Hudscm's 
Bay, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Florida, Bay of Campeachy, Bay of Honduras, Gulf of 
California, and the Bay of Chesapeake. 

In South America, the Andes exceed in length any 
other mountains on the globe. Their height is as re- 
markable as their length, for even within the torrid zone 
parts of them are constantly covered with snow. 

In North America, the Apalachian, or Al^eney 
Mountains, lie between the United States and Louisiana. 

North America is divided into three parts ; the do- 
minions of Great Britain, in the north; of Spain, in 
the south; and the thirteen United States in the 
middle. 

British America.— New Britain is the northern 
part of America, and is a country of such immense 
extent that we can set no bounds to it. Canada is 
situated in the south of New Britain, and is about 800 
miles long and 200 broad. The principal towns are 
Quebec, on the river St. Laurence, and Montreal, on 
an island in the same river. 

Nova Scotia lies on the east of Canada, and is about 
350 miles long, and 250 broad. The chief towns are 
Halifax and Annapolis. 
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Spai^ish America. — Old Mexico, or New Spain, is 
a large and rich country, the most southern part of 
North America, and almost surrounded by seas. It is 
about 2000 miles long, and 800 miles at the broadest 
part, 'The chief towns are Mexico, the capital; La 
Vera Cruz, on the Gkilf of Mexico; and Acapulco. 

New Mexico lies on the north of Old Mexico? its 
chief city is Santa Fe. 

California is a peninsula contiguous to New Mexico, 
on the western coast. 

Louisiana is a country of prodigious extent, stretchr 
ing from the Apalachian mountains to New Mexico ; 
and from Florida up to the* lakes of Canada. The 
capital is New Orleans, situated on the river Missisi^pi. 

Florida extends from the east side of the Mississipi to 
the frontiers of Georgia, including all the islands within 
six leagues of the coast. The chief town of East Flo- 
rida is St. Augustine ; the capital of West Florida is 
Pensacola, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

United States. — ^These states are bounded on the 
north by Nova Scotia and Canada ; south by Florida ; 
east by the Atlantic Ocean; and the west by the 
Apalachian Mountains. 

They extend from north to south about 1000 miles j 
and are situated between 31 and 47 deg. north latitude. 

New England is divided into four provinces ; Boston 
is the metropolis. ' 

New York borders upon New England, and is 
divided into ten counties. The chief city is New York ,► 
It is situated on an island in Hudson's River, called 
York Island. 

New Jersey is bounded on the north by New York, 
and is divided into thirteen counties. ITie chief towns 
are, Burlington, the capital; Perth- Ambry, and 
Brunswick. 

Pennsylvania lies weat of New Jersey and Maryland, 
and is divided into nine counties. Philadelphia, the 
chief place, is situated between two navigable rivers, 
the Delaware, and the Schuykill, which it unites, as 
it were, by running in a line often miles between them. 
It is the finest town in America, and ^as settled by 
William Penn in 1681. 

Maryland is divided into fourteen counties, Virginia 
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into twenty-four^ and North and South Carolina into 
»even. Georgia is the most southern of all the United 
States. 

South America. — ^The southern continent is about 
3900 miles long, and near 3000 miles at the broadest 
part. It extends from the 12th degree of north lati- 
tude to near 54 degrees of south latitude. 

Terra Firma' is an extent of country 1400 miles 
long, and 700 broad, and is divided into nine pro- 
vinces; Panama, Porto Bello, and Carthagena, are 
its chief towns. 

Peru is also a very extensive tract, lying along the 
Pacific Ocean, and bounded on the north by Terra 
Firma. It is 1800 miles long and 500 broad, and 
divided into three large provinces ; Lima, Casco, Po- 
tosi, Payta, and TruxUlo, being its chief towns. 

Amazonia is large and fertile, being watered by the 
river Amazon; and Paraguay, lying quite in the centre 
of the southern continent, washed by the La Plata, 
produces great quantities of tobacco, cotton, fruits, 
and vast herds of cattle. 

Chili is a mountainous country, about 1200 miles 
long ; and Brazil stretches to a distance of 2000 miles 
in length. 

Patagonia, Guiana, and Surinam, are the only other 
places of sufficient consequence to be mentioned here. 

Of the American islands, Newfoundland, Jamaica, 
Cuba, and the Bermudas, are the principal. 

Newfoundland is separated from New Britain by the 
Straits of Belleisle, and is 350 miles long, and 200 
broad. Its chief towns are Placentia, Bonavista^ and 
St. John's. 

The Bermudas are a cluster of small islands^ which 
received their name from John Bermudas, a Spaniard, 
who first discovered them. These islands are extremely 
healthy and delightful. 

Jamaica is about 140 miles long, and 60 at the 
broadest part. It is particularly valuable for sugar, 
rum, and molasses. The chief towns are Kingston, 
St. Jaga* del la Viga, and Port Royal. 

Cuba is nearly 700 miles long, and is considered 
to possess the finest soil in all America. Its capital is the 
Havannah, a place of great strength and importance. 
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There are also the following American islands: — 
Cape Breton, St. John's, the Bahamas, the Caribbee 
Islands, Falkland Islands, Hispaniola, Porto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Trinidad, Martinique, Juan Fernandez, 
St» Thomas, and Cura9oa. 

MODERN DISCOVERIES. 

The discoveries made by modern voyagers of an 
immense extent of regions in the South Pacific Ocean, 
which they have decided to call Australasia, may al- 
most be said to constitute a fifth division of the world. 

Australasia, according to the limits now ascribed to 
it, is larger than the whole of Europe. The principal 
countries it includes are : — 

New Holland, which extends from 43 degrees south la- 
titude to within 1 degrees of the equator, and, compared 
with all the other land in Australasia, may be calculated 
of tenfold greater size. The English have erected many 
British settlements in this place. 

Van Diemen's Land was long esteemed the southern 
part of New Holland ; but more recent discoveries 
have proved it to be quite a different country. 

New Guinea is separated from New Holland by a 
strait. 

New Britain and New Ireland lie north of New 
Guinea. 

The Society Islands lie in 16 degrees south latitude, 
and 150 west longitude. 

New Caledonia, from 19 to 22 degrees s^th lati- 
tude, and 166 and 170 east longitude. 

New Zealand, two islands between 34 and 48 de- 
grees south latitude, and between 181 and 194 west 
longitude. 

Easter Islands, in 27 degrees south latitude, and 
109 west longitude. 

The Marquesas, five small islands, between 9 and 10 
degrees south latitude, and 138 and 139 west longi- 
tude. 

Sandwich Islands, extending from 18 to 20 degrees 
north latitude, and from 150 to 160 west longitude. 
• This group tvas the last discovery of Captain Cook. 
It consists of eleven islands, the principal of which is 
Owhyhee. 
■ 
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A BRIEF SKETCH 

OF 

GEOLOGY AND UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
From the Ymmg Gentkmim's Book, 



Geology embraces the consideration of the structure 
of the earth which we inhabit, and of the materials of^ 
which it is composed. 

The earth, as far as it has been possible to ascertain, 

is composed of solid masses of rocks, placed over each 

other, and intersected by yeins of metals ; over which, 

» on the surface, are the alluvial formations, consisting of 

' €oal, sand, gravel, clay, and loam. 

The earth on which we live is a round ball or globe, 
eight thousand miles in diameter, and twenty-five 
thousand miles round. Its surface is covered with one 
part landf and three parts water, which are inhabited 
and filled with innumerable living creatures, among 
whom is man. 

Of this immense globe little is known to us. From- 
the surftfce to the centre is four thousand miles, yet no 
mine is a mile deep. We know nothing thererore of 
its interior. As far as man has penetrated, he has found 
successive layers or coats of different earths, lying on 
each other like the coats of an onion, or the leaves of a 
book. 

In digging wells, various thicknesses of different soils 
are found in different places, in an order something like 
the following : three feet of black e^rth, called vegeta- 
ble mould, four of gravel, five of gravel and sand, five 
of stone, three, of sea shells, fifty feet of clay, forty of 
sand, five of stone, three of marl, &c. ; and what is 
remarkable, every layer is the saine thickness as far as 
it extends, and generally parallel with the sur&ce of 
the earth. 
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Proofs of numerous Revolutions on the Sur- 
face OF THE Globe. If we institute a more detailed 
comparison between the various strata and those remains 
of animals which they contain, we shall soon discover 
still more numerous differences among them, indicating 
a proportional number of changes in their condition. 
The sea has not always deposited stony substances of 
the same kind. It has observed a regular succession 
as to the nature of its deposits ; the more ancient the 
strata are, so much the more uniform and extensive are 
they ; and the more recent they are, the more limited 
are they, and the more variation is observed in them at 
smaU distances. Thus the great catastrophes which 
have produced revolutions in the basjn of the sea, were 
preceded, accompanied, and followed by changes in 
the nature of the fluid and of the substances which it 
held in solution ; and when the surface of the seas came 
to be divided by islands and projecting ridges, different 
changes took place in every separate basin. Amidst 
these changes of the general fluid, it must have been 
almost impossible for £e same kind of animals to con- 
tinue to Uve : nor did they do so in fact. Their spe- 
cies, and even their genera, change with the strata ; 
and although the same species occasionally recur at 
small distances, it is generally the case that the sheUs 
of the ancient strata have forms peculiar to themselves ; 
that they gradually disappear, till they are not to be 
seen at all in the recent strata, still less in the existing 
seas, in which, indeed, we never discover their corre- 
sponding species, and wjiere several even of their genera 
are not to be found ; that, on the contrary, the shells 
of the recent strata resemble, as it respects the genus, 
those which still exist in the sea ; and that in the last- 
formed and loosest of these strata there are some spe« 
cies which the eye of the most expert naturalist cannot 
distinguish from those which at present inhabit the 
ocean. In animal nature, therefore, there has been a 
succession of changes corresponding to those which 
have taken place in the chemical nature of the fluid; 
and when the s'ea last receded from our continent, its 
inhabitants were not very different from those which it 
still continues to support. Finally, if we examine with 
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greater care these remains of organized bodies, we shall 
discover, in the midst even of Qie most ancient secon- 
dary strata, other strata that are crowded with animal 
or vegetable productions, which belong to the land and 
to (resh water; and amongst the more recent strata, that 
is, the strata which are nearest the surface, there are 
some of them in which land animals are buried under 
heaps of marine productions. Thus the various cata- 
strophes of our planet have not only caused the different 
parts of our continents to rise by degrees from the basin 
of the sea, but it has also frequently happened, that 
lands which had been laid dry have been again covered 
by the water, in consequence .either of these lands sink- 
ing down below the level of the sea, or of the sea being 
raised above the level of the lands. The particular 
portions of the earth also, which the sea has abandoned 
by its last retreat, had been laid dry once before, and 
had at that time produced quadrupeds, birds, plants, 
and "tall kinds of terrestrial productions ; it had then 
been inundated by the sea, which has since retired from 
it, and left it to.be occupied by its own ^proper inhabit- 
ants. The changes which have taken place in the pro- 
duction of the shelly strata have not, therefore, been 
entirely owing to a gradual and general retreat of the 
waters but to successive irruptions and retreats, the 
final result of which, however has been an universal 
depression of the level of the sea. 

Special Geography describes the surface of the 
earth: the shape and size of the land and seas; the bound- 
aries of nations, and their climate and natural produc- 
tions. It also teaches the character of the inhabitants ; 
their government, religion, manufactures, and mode of 
living ; and it ought to enable us to shun their errors, 
and profit by their experience. 

Universal Geography is that important branch 
of knowledge which discourses of the appearances of 
the earth's surface, and inquires minutely into the 
causes of those " appearances," which are so variable 
at different times and seasons, and at various parts of 
the habitable globe. It has been ascertained, that 
those appearances are. being {Produced in great measure 
by the peculiar structure and motions of our planet 
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itself — and by both the mediate and immediate influ- 
ences of the heavenly bodies — ^the sun and the moon, 
and in some measure by the agency of the atmosphere. 
It should be distinctly understood, by every [adult] 
reader of the ** Schoolmaster at Home,'' that Geography 
jforms so invaluable an adjunct of science, as to be 
deemed the grand connecting chain of almost all human 
knowledge : moreover the discoveries that have taken 
place — -all that has transpired relatively— whatever has 
been found or discovered (the planetary system ex- 
cepted) — has taken place, transpired, been found and 
discovered, either in the bowels of the earth, or on 
its variegated, and generally speaking, on its bright 
and beautiful surface, and therefore belongs to it 
— not only as matter of fact — but also as matter of 
history. 

The form and motions of our planet, together with 
the influential power of the heavenly bodies upon it — 
producing, as they evidently do produce, the alterna- 
tions of day and night — summer and winter — seed-time 
and harvest — and de difference of climate, form a most 
delightful study; and cannot fail to produce, either 
in the youthful or manly bosom, a " mysterious sense" 
of aspiring gratitude towards the God of Nature and 
the Bible, and which cannot feH to produce know- 
ledge. 

It will be necessary also, that the reader should be 
instructed (and in this so material a part of his business, 
the Editor feels most anxious to succeed) how to arrive 
at an intimate knowledge of the details,-^to point out 
the effect of the " heavenly bodies*' in producing tides 
both in the ocean and atmosphere ; and also to show 
the utility of the atmosphere in disseminating that 
vital heat and cultivating moisture, so essential to the 
continuous existence both of animal and vegetable life. 



Figure of the Earth — its Motions, &c. 
rThe Editor is desirous of impressing upon the 
mind of his young reader especially, the ** advan- 
tage" to be derived, during his study of Geography, 
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from a constant reference both to maps and globes 
— which represent, with almost perfect accuracy, 
the whole surface of the earth.] 
The Earth, in shape, resembles a globe, the supposed 
diameter of which is said to exceed 8,000 miles ; it is 
25,000 in circumference. It revolves round "the 
glorious orb of day" — the sun, in 365J days; and, in 
24 hours, round its own axis. At the poles the globe 
is flattened; hence the axis round which it ttims is 
shorter than the equatorial diameter. The circumfe- 
rence (or equator) halfway between the poles, is divided 
into 360 degrees of about 72 miles each. The degrees 
of the equator are of the same measure; and it lies 
(according to the best authorities) in the direction of 
'' due" east and west. The meridian, drawn from pole to 
pole, is equally divided into two parts by the equator, 
and each of the quadrants into which the equator sepa- 
rates a meridian, is divided into 90 degrees— which are 
designated 'degrees of latitude," and numerically com- 
puted from the equator, to either the North or South 
Pole. Thus it will be seen , that there are but two " spots" 
upon the surface of our planet which have 90 degrees of 
latitude — namely, the Poles asunder. Places that are 
equally distanced from each other, east and west, have 
the same latitude. The earth then, for the most part, 
being a perfect globe, the degrees of latitude are held to 
be, generally of equal length. " Degrees of longitude," 
are constituted by the degrees into which the equator, 
and circles immediately opposite to the equator, are 
divided. At fhe equator, it is demonstrable, they are of 
the same length as the degrees of latitude ; it is pretty cer- 
tain also, that they become diminished nearer the poles. 
The meridian of Greenwich is famoua( as. a Royal 
Observatory, and it is from that meridian that English 
professors begin their longitudes. The "meridian" 
qf Greenwich is slated to be 180 degrees east and 180 
degrees west; so that it is clear they meet at the 
mefidian parallel with the former. The distance which 
one spot happens to be from another, north or south 
—is held to be the difference of latitude ; that of east 
or west, the difference 6t longitude. To find out 
the variations of latitude and longitude, Greographers 
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ascerlain the ftmount of such variation, by adding 
them together-^ if on the other hand, the latitudes 
and lon^tudes be of the same kind, the difference 
is discoverable, by subtracting the smaller from the 
greater. 

Should the variation of latitude and longitude of two 
particular points of land lie knoum^ it is not difficult to 
ascertain the distance between them ; and should the 
distance and difference of longitude be known, the 
variation of latitude may be easily come at; should, 
however, the distance and difference of latitude be 
knowi;i, the variation of longitude is by no means 
readily determined, because the degrees of longitude 
are not a// of the same dimensions, in regard to length. 

It is well known, and satisfactorily demonstrated by 
practical geographers, that as our planet assumes a 
perfectly rotund form, nearly an entire hemisphere 
IS invariably in such a posture as to be shone upon 
by the sun. But while it is being so illuminated 
and '' cheered" by his '* glorious beams," it is con- 
stantly shifting from due east to due west, owing to 
its rotatory change from west to east; and moreover, 
it also changesjfrom north to south, and vice versdy in 
Gon8e<|ii(ence of the angle which the ecliptic makes 
with its equator. This '' movement" from east to 
yrijst is continuous in the precise same direction, and 
at the same speed, i. e. 15 degrees of longitude in an 
hour, or in other words, tibe 360 in 24 hours. The 
" movement" from north to south, travels over a li- 
mited portion with slow and regular motion, and thus 
returns and continues to go and return without any 
delay. The proportion of the earth over which it is 
thus (in strict and implicit obedience to the divine law 
of nature) moving, is computed to be twice the amount 
of degrees in the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 46 de- 
grees and a little more ; and the time of performing 
the change from one point to anotheir and back again 
of the ^' limitation," which our great and benevolent 
God has wisely ordained, is 365 days, and some hours 
and minutes. 

What geographers call the equator, is situated in the 
middle of t£e space over which these <' migrations" 
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from due north to due south take place, and three 
months' time is required to pass from one tropic to 
another tropic, and so on. 

It is accurately stated by eminent and learned writers 
on this truly interesting subject, that when our planet 
is in the nodes of its orbit, its equator faces the sun ; 
or the inhabitants of the ecfbator have the fiery day- 
god rising directly in the east, rolling majestically 
over head at noon-ttime ; thence descending and set- 
ting due west: tlve poles at this period too are in 
the two vast extremities of the illuminated hemisphere, 
and the one half of every parallel of latitude is lighted 
while the other half remains unilluminated. Day- and 
night, therefore, are equal throughout the universe at 
these periods, from the causes just before mentioned. 
The sun himself, " clothed in gorgeous apparel," ap- 
pears to rise at six in the morning, in the east, and at 
the same hour of the evening, to set in the west ; the 
only difiference being, that at noon he is as far from 
being immediately aft)ove our heads (in Bntain,) as 
the place is from the equator : and ai^ the equator k 
south of all the north latitudes, and north of all that 
are southward, the dwellers' in the northern }iemi- 
sphere, when our planet is in either of its nodes, perceive 
the ^' meridian " sun as far above the horizon in the south 
as the latitudes of their respective places want of 90 d^m 
grees, at the same time that those of the southern hemi- 
sphere will see the sun equally as far above the horizon 
in the north. The career of the sun, therefore, throu^ 
the lofty heavens at this particular period, must appear 
to be equally long in all situations, with this one excep- 
tion (difference), that the sun will necessarily appear lower 
and lower, according to the proximity of the spots of 
observance to the poles — ^but notwithstanding these and 
other relative phenomena at the poles themselves, the 
sun will move round the horizon on the south at the 
north pole, and, vice versdy with half of its " surprising 
face '' on the disc above the horizon, the other half 
beneath it. 

Our planet is in its node the latter end of March,^ 
(about the 23rd) toward the south descending; and 
about the same day of the month of September, the , 
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earth is known to be ascending to the north. Hence 
it arises^ that on those days there is a perfect and un- 
deviating equality of day and night through the whole 
world, and also that they are ccdled equinoctial days : 
the one which occurs in March, is called the spring ; 
that which happens in September, the autumnal equi- 
nox. There are other names given to them, but the 
editor deems it as well to confine himself* to the plainest 
designation of them. 

From the month of March till June, inclusive, the 
earth invariably descends in one and the same direction 
towards the south, while the sun becomes progressively 
vertical at noon, at latitudes increasingly farther north, 
and the days in consequence increase in the northern 
hemisphere and decrease in the southern — ^the former 
about 23rd June, when our planet begins to ascend to 
the oth^ node, at which it is shown it arrives in the 
September following, when day^nd night are again 
perfectly the same, in regard to duration, through the 
one great and universal whole. Immediately after this 
periixi of the year, t)ie earth ascends ftoqn that node till 
December, during which process of time the day in- 
creases in length to more than A2 hours in the south, 
and b decres^ed in the same ratio in the north, till 
about the 23rd of December^ when the earth arrives at 
the limitation of its wonted orbit, and *^ daylight" in 
both hemispheres progressively equalizes, till our planet 
reaches — a second time — ^the descending node, when a 
second ^^ spring equinox " consummates the astronomi- 
calyear. 

'^e tropics are as far distant from the equator as 
the obliquity of our planet's orbit, t. e» mch is said to 
be 23^ degrees of its own latitude* The points at 
which the earth commences its rise and decline, are 
designated ^' tropical points ;" because, as seen from 
the earth, the sun really would appear to turn back ; 
and the parallels of latitude at which the *^ god of 
day" appears vertical at those times, are styled the 
tropics. 

It will be as well in this place to state also, that the 
distance from the equator of any spot at which the sun 
appears immediately above at 12 o'clock, is distiA- 
o3 
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guished at the declination of the sun ; iEtnd, whatever 
declination the sun has, the pole towards which he 
descends is as many degrees within the hght, as the 
opposite pole is within the darkness. Hence, it will 
be clearly made apparent, that when the sun is over* 
head at the northern tropic, the north pole must be 2d| 
degrees within the light, and the southern, the pre- 
cisely same amount or number of degrees within the 
darkness ; and when the sun is vertical at the southern 
tropic, vice versd. 

The fact of the difference of the length of both sum- 
mer and winter days may be easily demonstrated and 
traced to its proper cause, thatx>fan increase of latitude 
which in the other portions of both hemispheres pro- 
duces this difference 

It must be particularly borne in mind by the student, 
that from north latitude 23| degrees, to south latitude 
2d| degrees, the ^' influential sun" is iu thezenith at 
high noon (^ past 12 p. m.) twice in the course of 365 
days — and that these periods of time are half a year 
distant — at the equator, and continue to draw nearer, 
and nearer, and nearer to each other, till they ultimately 
meet at the tropics, whish invariably takes place at mid- 
summer days of the other hemispheres; geographers 
call this portion of our planet the *' Torrid Zone." 

It occurs also, be it remembered, at the Frigid Zones, 
that 23 J degrees round each pole, for the period of the 
365 days, have an uninterrupted continuance of 24 
hours of daylight, and exactly the same length of dark- 
ness at another. These phenomena take place in those 
'^ sad and desolate climes," to which our toive and gal- 
lant sailors have repaired with so much ardour and in- 
trepidity for objects of science, and to ascertain (an 
adventurous experiment, fraught with imminent danger 
both as respects life and property) whether a north-west 
passage was practicable. The names of Parry and 
Ross will be long remembered as the most '^ bold" on 
these memorable expeditions to the N^h Pole. 

The Temperate Zones form the remainder of the 
earth's surface, or nearly so ; and the inhabitants have 
not to endure visitations such as have been described 
above. 
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The student will at once perceive, (assisted by his 
maps and both globes) that although in the regular 
progression of the 365 days^ which constitute our year 
(wiUi the addition of some hours, minutes and seconds),- 
the sun's beams, or light, descends upon every part of 
our planet for an equal length of time ; allowing the 
distribution of those portions j it cannot fail to remind him 
how wisely and benignly the Great Creator of the uni- 
verse ordered not only this adaptation for the benefit 
of his human creation, but also all other species. 
Take any instance. At the two poles, the entire of the 
"solar power*' is collected into one day — and that day of 
six months duration ! At spots within 23 J degrees of the 
two poles there is also a summer having one long day — a 
winter having one long night — and each of these becomes 
longer as we approach either of the two poles. In the 
centre^zone of the earth, all is pretty nearly equal — ^there 
then is scarcely any variation. in tlie length of daylight, 
while at the equator there is not the shadow of change 
or alteration. It will be well to observe here, however, 
that from 66^ degrees to 23| degrees, or from 44 degrees of 
latitude in the centre of each hemisphere, there are days 
much shorter than 24 hours through the revolving sea- 
sons of the 365 days, which never fail of being longer in 
summer than winter ; and as in all the other cases cited, 
they increase according to their proximity to the poles. 
Our planet (which we call "the earth") is at a 
greater distance from the sun, between the 23rd of 
March, and 23rd of September, than at any other 
period of the year— and the reverse of that position in 
the " planetary system" during the remainder or other 
half of the 365 days. Geographers do not entirely 
agree as to the difference of time between March and 
September, when the motion of a planet is known to be 
slower towards what they call the aphelion ; (that is to 
say,) when a planet is known to be most remote from 
the sun ; it is well understood however, that the half of 
the year last spoken of, is longer than the other. 

Having proceeded Uius far with Uie "plan" the 
Editor deems the most likely method of teaching the 
science of geography, in the shortest time, he now 
requests his young reader to bear, in mind the several 
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observatioiiB that have beeamade; or ratlier he would 
say, let the student /tforn them, so that he may have 
their import on his tongue at all times ; for from them 
it will be deducible, that the '^ changes*' of the seasons 
in the two hemispheres, and of the various latitudes, 
may be mediately if not immediately understood ; but . 
in order to impress mcHre thoroughly on his mind 
the progress of the seasons, they are particularized as 
follows : — 

The spring quarter begins in March, and ends with 
June in the northern hemisphere ; the autumnal quarter 
in the iouthem. 

The Slimmer quarter b^ins with June, and ends with 
September in the northern hemisphere; the winter 
quarter in the southern. 

The autumnal quarter begins with September, and 
ends with Decemberi in the northern hemisphere ; the 
spring quarter in ihe^u^uthem. 

. The winter quarter begins with December, and ends 
with February in the northern hemisphere ; the summer 
quarter in the southern. 

The light is invariably of the same length or duration 
as the darkness at the equator. The sun rises due east, 
and sets due west. 

A space of as many degrees round the pole, towards 
which the sun has descended, as the dectinatipn has 
continual day, the exact same space round the other 
pole continual night. 

Of all the celestial bodies, the sun is the individual 
ONE that influences by his unexampled beams of glory 
the peculiar climate of our planet ; the moon, herself, 
pale and comfortless, having no quality of heat, although 
a more near and immediate planetary companion. Yet 
the sun's sister, the moon, was rendered by the Almighty 
capable of important functions — and her occupation 
and employment not only elicit, but deserve, our closest 
attention, as will be further shown. 

But to return to the sun. It scarcely need be stated, 
that the sun's rays do not act with, the ssune influential 
power on the whole surface of oar planet, and for this 
plain reason; if the sun's rays were alike influential 
on every part of the earth, each latitude would most 
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canveniendy enjoy, in the regular course of the 365 
days, the same quantity of solar warmth, and such 
of the parts of the great globe as have the extraordi- 
nary long summer day, would to all intents and pur- 
poses, be consumed by his overpowering fire. The 
" practical and useful heat" of the sun, therefore, must 
be in the same ratio to the extension of rays which 
descend upon equsll surfaces, and consequently the 
heat must be more directly felt — and the influence of 
that heat more powerful under a vertical sun ; while, at 
the same time, when the sun is in the horizon, the " light*' 
passes over the face of the earth, without warming it in 
any degree. The axis of the earth not being at right 
angles to its path, during the whole 365 days, proves 
to us, or at least goes a great way to shew — that the 
regions of the equator would have been destroyed by 
the sun's heat, long since (the axis of our planet is 
known to be at right angles at the nodes) while the 
two poles would have remained in "eternal winter." 

It is by the oblique direction of the path, there- 
fore, that the equatorial warmth is * diminished ; but 
at the same time the heat of the higher latitudes is 
so gathered into a summer, that it has the surprising 
effect of calling into existence vegetables which other- 
wise would have remained unknown to us-;-and indeed, 
not only produces these productions, but preserves 
them, and others of a dififereut character and class. We 
know full well how great an effect the changes from 
winter to summer have upon ourselves — ^how we are in- 
fluenced both in mind and body. Well may we then com- 
prehend the sun's influence on trees, shrubs, and plants; 
particularly such as are peculiar to those climates 
where " wmter's stern and rigorous reign" render almost 
lifeless all nature during the wintry time. The change 
of seasons therefore, and the natural and physical con- 
sequences thereof, should occupy a great deal of our 
thoughts, and lead us to look up with reverence towards 
heaven — and to rejoice in the Creator's name. 

Turn also to the appearance of our own ** bright and 
majestic country" during the alternate changes of the 
rolling year, and look at nature in her holy and sanc- 
tified costume : — lo ! the fields which wore all the 
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appearance of '' pall and deathward consumption" 
during the severe bleakness of winter — in spring and 
harviest'time put on the beautiful robes which nature 
designed for their clothin^T— it is a lovely scene, to be- 
hold the trees bowed down to the grpund with abund- 
ance of fruit — the autumn in mild succession loaded 
with crops. The student must learn , if he do not already, 
to feel these blessed and consoling emotions of the 
heart. 

The God of Nature has provided so amply, not only for 
our wants and necessities, but for the comfort of his 
creatures, th^t he has not omitted to provide a means 
of checking both intense heat as well as intense 
cold. Sir Humphry Davy explains this ^phenonemon 
admirably. " Violent heat," he says, "produces evapora- 
tion from all substances containing any portion of hu- 
midity, and evaporation absorbs heat, and consequently 
is productive of cold ; and when the cold acquires a 
certain degree of intensity, water passes into the state of 
ice, and thus gives out a considerable quantity of heat.'' 

The moon's influence, as we before said, is as nothing 
when compared with her mighty brother, the sun: 
nevertheless how admirablv the duties assigned to her 
are permitted to be fulfUlc^d \ How beautifully she 
ascends the evening sky— wrapt as it were in conscious 
wisdom! Her functions, what? The moon supplies 
us with a " lesser light" in the unavoidable absence of 
the day : though melancholy's sad and sickly train sur- 
round her, she yet, in sober piety, holds her lamp of 
wisdom — and what is more, it is her benevolent work 
to preside over the heavenly bodies and us, when the 
sun's beams irradiate not our planet, and when, in brief, 
he is longest absent. The moon, also, for the most 
part, governs the tides ; and the phenomena of the tides 
deservedly occupy the minds of all geographers, per- 
haps more than all else beside. 

The mere appearance of the " ocean waters," or 
mighty tides, create in the mind of man a description 
of wonderment, which cannot fail to have a powerful, 
and it is religiously hoped, beneficial effect upon the 
minds of every student. He will soon be led to per- 
ceive, that twice in 24 hours the waters recede^ leaving 
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the banks, over which they flow, dry land ; but it should 
be borae in mind, that in precisely the same space 
of time, the same waters return, and flow over the 
dry land, or banks. The ebbing and flowing of the 
tides do not take place at the same periods of time : 
on the contrary, the variation takes place from day 
to day, later and later, when at the termination of 
the month, or 29 days, the tides ebb and flow at nearly 
• the same periods. These " changes" are all produced 
by the moon's influence — high-water and low-water, and 
spring tides, (distinctions) so ordinarily in use,* that 
the Editor of liie " Schoolmaster at Home," considers it 
unnecessary to point attention to them. But to return 
— ^the tides which rise and fall at the same period of 
time, during day-light, at almost every place^ that is to 
say, Weymbuth, Jersey, Liverpool, the Isle of Man, 
&c., rise and laM to nearly the same extent; but the 
reverse of this is the case, where the increase and de- 
crease take place at diflerent times : the Moon causes 
this difference — the tides, for the most part, being in 
the ascendant when the moon is full, or new. 

The moon is called new and full when she appears in 
the same part of the " heavenly host" with the sun, or 
in the opposite situation ; and the tides, influenced by 
the moon's appearance at all times, invariably are 
highest at the period of the full moon ; and the reverse 
when the new or " horned" moon first becomes visible 
from oiir planet ; and these governable changes occupy 
a space of time computed to amount^ — or what geogra- 
phers term lunation — ^at about 29 days and some six 
or seven hours. They also distinguish spring from 
neap tides, by demonstrating that the former have the 
greatest difference of high water, and occur at the time 
when the moon is known to be full, and vice versd,. 
There is another very remarkable variation, beside those 
already detailed, which succeeds the movement of our 
planet in its path — ^when these equinoxes come on, the 

* It may be fairly presumed, that when we talk of hiffh^watert 
it is understood to mean, that the waters, after having gone back 
to their farthest bounds, have again returned, or flowed over the 
sands, or banks, they had for a time left dry ; and the reverse in 
regard to loW'Water, 
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difference of the tides is at its height, and the reverse 
at the solstices y or mid-summer and raid-winter days. 

It will, by this time, (concluding the reader of the 
" Schoolmaster at Home" shall have paid due attention 
to the directions given, and also have had recourse to 
his maps and globes in connection with the study) be 
pretty evident that the changes and appearances of the 
tides, must lead the mind to trace out their mysterious 
causes, having already seen some, if not all, of their 
effects. It is demonstrable that the movements of the 
moon are followed almost generally by the tides ; and 
those '* changes,*' the Editor has endeavoured to show 
the reader, produced by the peculiar situations, or 
positions of the moon and our planet, as contradistin- 
guished, yet in relation to the sun : hence it would ap- 
pear plainly and obviously, that the moon produces 
two tides, while Horus, or Phoebus (two of the titles of 
the sun), effectuates the " changes" that are constantly 
occurring. 

Sir Humphry Davy, (whose authority, above all 
others, the editor deems it his duty to acknowledge 
in this place, having sought for and obtained it with 
infinite pleasure,) laid it down that the action of bodies 
upon each other, arising out of their tendency to the 
centre (which is termed gravitation), is directly as their 
proportions of matter ; and, on the other hand, they are 
in an inverse degree according to the squares of their 
respective distance or separations from each other. 

Any quantity of water at the surface of the ocean 
must, therefore, be attracted by our planet, the moon, 
and the sun, directly as their quantities of matter, 
and as are their distances. The quantities of matter 
are, relatively, — the sun 333,929,000, the earth 
1 ,000, and the moon 25 ; and water at the surface of 
the sea is 4,000 milea from the centre of our planet, 
240,000 from the moon, and 95,000,000 from the sun. 
If, therefore, the sun's quantity of matter be multiphed 
by twice 4,000, and the earth's quantity by twice 
95,000,000, the products will express the relative 
attractions of the sun and our planet, or the tenden- 
cies which water on the earth's surface has towards tlie 
various bodies. If the moon's amount of matter be 
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multiplied twice by 4,000^ and the earth's the same— 
by 240,000, the products will demonstrate their rela- 
tive attractions. Moreover, though the tendency to- 
ward our planet is greater^ no change is made upon 
the largest quantity of matter that could be weighed ; 
nevertheless, if a whole hemisphere of our planet were 
covered with water, the attraction of the moon would 
raise the centre more than five feet, while that of the 
sun would raise it to about two and a half feet. 

Both tlie sun and moon, therefore, if they were 
always in th^ plane of the earth's equator, and our 
planet covered with the same depth of water, the tides 
would be the same in every lunar month; the extreme 
height would appear to revolve round the equator in 
the space of 24 hours 51 minutes; and, as both the 
high water at the points to which the moon becomes 
progressively parallel, and also those upon the other 
side of the earth, would have the water attracted to- 
ward them, and apart from the circumference of the 
hemispheres, the circle of low water would revolve 
from east to west in the plane of tlie meridian, at the 
poles it would be a continuity of low water, and the 
differences of the tide would become diminished. 

The two celestial bodies, upon which the tides of the 
ocean depend, are sometimes on the equator, some- 
times on the north side, sometimes on the south, and 
frequently one of them is upon the one side of it, and 
the other oppositely situated. The orbit of the moon, 
with the orbit of the earth, forms an angle of about 5^ 
degrees ; so that whether the sun appear on the one 
side of the equator or on the other, the moon may be 
either farther north or ^Birther south thun the sun : and 
it is plain that the '' horned, or young moon,'' will 
ever be on the same side of the equator as the sun, and 
that the full moon will always be on the other side of 
it, owing to his parallel position. These causes will 
not only give to the tides a '^ variation" consequent 
upon the season, but also depending upon the hour of 
the day, and so on. 

Whenever both these luminaries are found in the 
same part of the firmament, it is also clear that their 
immediate and ''controlling influence" would be joined. 
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and the sea raised both on the side nearest them, 
and also oppositely, to an altitude pretty nearly the 
same as that which it has been proved they are com- 
petent to effect single and apart from each other, at 
various seasons during the 365 days; if, therefbre, 
our planet were so perfectly globular, and so covered, 
the sea would in all likelihood rise under the moon 
itself, and also oppositely, and this would be caused by 
the gravitation of the two bodies, because in this situa- 
tion it would be diminished, and also because the 
mediate attraction toward the cehtre would not be so 
great ; afad, moreover, it would rise at the point under 
the sun, and parallel, although at a less elevation per- 
haps. Our planet, therefore, although turned round its 
centre (with an elevation tending to the luminaries), 
is, as Sir Humphry has farther told us, best conceived 
as an entirely unirerm globe, covered with a superficies 
ot body of water, of the precise same depth, m order 
to test the '' complexions" of the tides upon that 
principle; and afterwards, to endeavour to ascertain 
in what degree those complexions would be lessened by 
interaecting portions of the earth. 

'* If, indeed, the earth," writes Sir Huihphry, " were 
uniformly covered with water, the high water of spring 
tides would always take place at 12 o'clock— the high 
water, by both the sun and moon, being upon l£e 
same meridian above or below the horizon at change ; 
and also by their being upon parallel meridians, the 
one above, the other below the horizon at full. In the 
* sunny ' half year, the spring tides at new moon would 
be produced by both luminaries being on the north 
side of the equator; on the other hand, the spring tides 
at full moon by the sun being on the north and the 
moon on the south-— in the winter half year, the reverse 
of that. In both hemispheres, moreover, the high 
water of those spring tides which happen during the 
day would be higher than that of those which happen 
during the night; but in winter those circumstances 
would be reversed, and at the spring and autumnal 
equinoxes the tides will be alike all over our planet. 

** The general appearances of the tides would be 
such as have been described, if the earth were covered 
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with the same depth of water : hot that is not the ca8e> 
and therefore the variations which are produced by the 
opposite shores of the earth, and the unequal state of 
the bed of the sea, make them so very complicated, 
that they must be observed in order to be thoroughly 
understood/' 

It is only in great oceans that a complete tide can be 
raised ; and hence lakes and inland seas have little or 
none. When the apparent motion of the tides toward 
the west is interrupted by the shores of the land, the 
water is turned toward the north or the south, and the 
tides follow each other in a circle : so that instead of 
coming from the east^ as they would do if there were no 
interruption, they may ccNsie from any other point of 
the compass. 

The tides of the sea therefore are known to effectuate 
^< important servkes '' in what geographers call the 
economy of the world, as is fully demonstrable from the 
fact, that the water which is warmed at the equator is 
impelled toward the two poles for the express purpose 
of meliorating the ^^ death chills *' of those not* fabulous 
but gloomy regions ; and moreover, the water which 
has been thus rendered cool, is known to be constrained 
back again, to alleviate the intolerable and fiery warmth 
of that climate. 

The ^ Literary Qazette " gives the following ac- 
count of an experiment for the purpose of producing 
light in water :~'^ Having let down a metal plate, 
painted with white lead, it was distinguished by moon- 
light at the depth of forty feet ; while, by that of the 
sun, it was lost sight of at about eighty feet deep. This 
difference must s^^m surprising when we compare the 
intensity of the two light»*— that of the sun bemg, ac- 
cording to Bouguer, three hundred thotisand times 
stronger than that of the moon; but the dazzling 
which affects the eyes by the coruscation of the solar 
rays, does not allow us to be sensible to feeble impres- 
sions on the visual organs. Any instrument, therefore, 
which should enable us to see at great depths under 
water, would be exceedingly useful, either in recovering 
any object that might be lost, or in constructing sub- 
marine works in sea-ports. A method used by fisher- 
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men to obtain tiiis advantage consists in pouring oil 
upon the water to make it taore transparent. In the 
Bay of Naples it is constantly practised by the fisher- 
men at night. Their boats are provided with a com- 
position which gives an intensely vivid flame, and is 
placed out at the stern. Attracted by the light, the 
fish follow it from every direction, keeping near the 
surface, and hovering round it like motiLs. They are 
then easily captured^ after being struck or harpooned 
by four-pronged spears. Those who search for shell- 
fish (fratti di mare) in the day time, near the shore, 
employ the same method, throwing little pebUes steeped 
in oil before them. The gentleman who was acquainted 
with this simple contrivance, wishing to ascertain its 
efficacy, poured a small quantity of oil on the sea, and 
was thereby enabled to distinguish shells and other 
objects which had not been visible to . him before. * 
When oil is thrown on the surface of water which is not 
confined by banks, the coat extends itself to a great 
distance, becoming thinner and thinner, until it can 
no longer be distinguished separate from the water. 
The efiect of the oil is, apparently, to draw off, as it 
spreads, those little objects which prevent the trans- 
parency of the water by floating on its suriiuse. Alf 
the experiments hitherto made tend to corroborate this 
assertion ; one of them in particular is very conclusive. 
Half a spoonful of oHve^oil having been poured near ' 
the edge of a large oval sheet of water, on which the 
wind had blown a quantity of acacia flowers, it was 
observed, diat in a few seconds afterwards, one half of 
the surface was completely swept of these floating 
flowers, and that they were all colle^d on the oppo- 
site part. Similar experiments are still in progress. 
If they prove successftil we may hope to discover 

< Full mxDj a gem of purest ray serene,' 
and see with our eyes Doris and her fifty daughters 
reposing in some coral cave; Proteus ^nd his flock; 
Triton sounding his hollow conch ; and Father Neptune 
himself, though not. as in the days of Homer, when 
rising above the surface — 

* From Ule to isle three nnple strides he took, 
And at the feur^ the dietabt M%t shook :' 
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but driving his dolphins with the speed of lightning 
through the immensity of his watery realm/' 

Of the Atmosphere. — Without " atmospheric 
fluid'' man could not by possibility exist for fifteen 
minutes ! it is this fluid therefore^ by which our planet 
is surrounded^ that calls forth so much admiration 
from sensible men having sensitive feelings. 

This atmospheric fluid, moreover, acts as (to use 
a figure) the " representative " of nature — the only 
accredited ambassador of her's by which vitality, warmth 
and dewy moisture are distributed over the whole of 
our planet. This fluid, be it remembered, being a 
superior natural body — the air, as the student will 
easily conceive, is most susceptible of " change ;" which 
demonstrates, that as soon as any part of it becomes 
warmer or colder than the surrounding temperatures, 
that identical |iar^ travels away ahnost instantly, until 
in its rapid course, meeting with a different spot or 
body where the abundance may be got rid of, or the 
deficiency superadded, it stops. Moreover there are 
particular .chemical states of it, by which the air can 
destroy, retain, or pour out water, and thereby con- 
vey to all mankind a beverage at once wholesome and 
useful, in the best sense of the expression ; but this is 
not all : upon the old hills, and the tops of the moun- 
tains, it tends to refresh and invigorate certain of the 
vegetable kind, which in its absence could not live, 
but would certainly perish* 

The *^ atmospheric fluid'' in short is the life and 
breath of man's existence : and not only of man's — ^but 
of every thing that creepeth upon the earth. Without 
its all-powerful influence, God's creatures, whether 
human or merely mortal, would fade and die away. 
Man receives ihh fluid into his lungs; the beasts of the 
fields differently — ^the insect tribe are said to draw it 
through the small pores of their bodies; the fishes 
inhale it through the water; the flowers, plants, 
shrubs, and trees, receive it by means of their growing 
and buoyant leaves. 
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[The Editor ha8» extracted from a notice, contained 
in the " Literary Guardian," the following excellent 
advice of the great Burleigh, as contain^ in a life 
of that eminent character, written by the Rev. E. 
Nares, D.D.] 

Of Parents and Children.-^" Bring thy children 
up in learning and obedience, yet withoHt outward au8* 
terity. Praise them openly ; reprehend them secretly. 
Give them good countenance and convenient mainte- 
nance, according to thy ability ; otherwise thy life will 
seem their bondage, and what portion thou shalt leave 
them at thy deatii, they will thank Death for it, not 
thee. And I am persuaded that the foolish cockering 
up of some parents, and the over stem carriage of 
others, causetn more men and women to take ill courses, 
than their own vicious inclinations. Marry thy daugh- 
ters in time, lest they marry themselves. Suffer not 
thy sons to pass tlie Alps, for they shall learn nothing 
there but pride, blasphemy, and atheism. Neither, by 
my consent, shalt thou train them* up in wars, for he 
that sets up his rest to live by that profession can hardly 
be an honest man, or a good Christie ; besides it is a 
science no longer in request than in use ; for soldiers, 
in peace, are like chimneys in summer.'' 

Of his precepts, the following should be treasured up 
in every honest man's memory : — 

He used to say : — 

'* That he built more upon an honest man's word 
than a bad man's bond. 

" That no man can be <;ounted happy in this world 
who is not wise ; and he that is wise seeth most of his 
own unhappiness. 
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" That that nation was happy, where the king would 
take counsel, and follow it. 

** That the strength of a king is the love of his sub- 
jects. 

" That princes ought to be better than other men, 
because they command and rule all others. 

**That he can never be a good statesman, who re- 
specteth not the public more than his own private ad- 
vantage. 

" That honour is the reward of virtue, but is gotten 
with labour, and held with danger. 

^' That counsel, without resolution and execution, is 
but wind. 

*< Tliat drvision m counsel is dangerous, if not sub* 
versive of the state. 

'< That attempts are most probable, being wisely 
plotted, secretly carried, and speedily executed. 

'* That unity is the strength, and division the ruin, of 
any body politic. 

*' That the taking or the k>sing of an opportunity is 
the gaining or losing of great fortunes. 

^* That war is a curse, and peace a blessing of God 
upon a nation. 

*' That a realm gaineth more by one year's peace than 
ten years* war. 

** That a realm cannot be rich that hath not an inter- 
course of trade and merchandize with other nations. 

"That no man can get riches of himself, but by 
means of others. 

** That riches are God's blessing to such as use them 
well, and his curse to such as do not* 

" That all things in this world are valuable but in 
estimation : for a little to him that tliinketh it is enough 
is great riches. 

' '* That private gain is the perverting of justice, and 
the pestilence of a commonweiBdth/' 

If it be true that a wise man, hke a good refiner, can 
gather gold out of the drossiest volume^ and that a fool 
will be a fool with the best book, — yea, or without a 
book, — there is no reason that w^should deprive a wise 
man of any advantage to his wisdom, while we seek to 
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restrain from a fool that, which being restrained, will be 
no hindrance to his folly. — MiUon. 

It was said by Charles XII, of Sweden, that he who 
was ignorant of the arithmetical art, was but half a 
man. With how much greater force may a similar ex^ 
pression be applied to him who carries.to his grave the 
neglected ana unprofitable seeds of faculties which it 
depended on himself to have reared to maturity, and of 
which the fruits bring accessions to human happiness 
mcMre precious than all the gratifications which power or 
wealth can command. — Dugald Stewart, 

Primary instruction appears to be more flourishing 
in Lombardy, than in any other part of Europe; for the 
Milan Gazette states, that out of every 1000 children 
of an age to go to school, 906 attend in Bergamo, 747 
in Brescia, 778 in Como, 632 in Cremona, 646 in Lodi 
andCrema, 51 3 at Mantua, 687 at Milan, 647 at Pavia, 
and 733 at Sondrio. — Paris Advertiser, 

Sunday. — In England, by the laws of Ina, about 
688, if a slave work on a Sunday, by his lord's com- 
mand, he shall be free, and his lord forfeit 305. ; if he 
work without his lord's testimony, he shall lose his hide. 
If a freeman work on the Lord's day, he shall lose his 
freedom. King Alfred, about 872, enacts, that if any 
person presume to transact business on this day, he 
shall lose his chattels (captale) and incur a double 
penalty to the Danes and English. The laws of Athel- 
Stan, 929, prohibit business and forensic pleadings, 
under a similar penalty. Sunday, by the laws of Edgar, 
959, commenced at the ninth hour of Saturday (our 
three o'clock, p.m.) and continued till daylight on 
Monday. Canute, 1017, prohibits public markets, con- 
venticles of pleaders, sales, and other secular transac- 
tions, except upon urgent necessity. — Sun. 

The Penny Sunday Readee. — Humble in appear- 
ance, and cheap in price, as this little work undoubt- 
edly is, it is in our opinion a publication of no common 
order, and will attain extensive circulation among 
that numerous and increasing class of the members of 
the Church of England who are desirous that the ser- 
vice of the church a^d the labours of the clergyman 
should receive an additional impress at home. Its 
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contents are chiefly extracts and short comments on 
the collect, epistle, and gospel of the day. Some 
choice gems of sacred poetry are scattered throughout 
the pages of the eleven numbers already published ; 
and the editorship altogether is highly creditable to the 
Rev. I. E. N. Molesworth. — Felix Farley's Bristol 
JaumaL 

Education of Children. — Bell and Lancaster have 
done that for the children of the poor which has been 
hitherto neglected for those of the higher and middling 
classes; — they have simplified the system of education, 
rejecting what was useless, and providing probably a 
too extended course of instruction for the persons in- 
tended to be benefited. — Leeds Intelligencer. 



HYMN TO GOD.— 1835. 
In thy large temple — the blue depth of 8paoe, 
And oa the altar of thy quiet fields 
fFit shrine to hold the beauty of thy love), 
Great SPIRIT I with earnest cheerfulness I place 
This offering, that a grateful heart now yields 
For all those high and gracious thoughts that rove 
O'er all tiiy works— for all the rare delights 
Of eye and ear — ^harmonious forms and strains 
Of deepest breath : for this ensuing Spring, 
With aJl its tender leaves and blossoming, 
And dainty smells that steam from dropping rains ; 
For sunny days, and silent shining nights ; 
For youth, and mirth, and health, tho' dashed with smarts — 
(As luscious creams are ting*d with bitterness) — 
For Hope, sweet HopeT unconscious of alloy : 
For peaceful thoughts, kind faces, loving hearts. 
That suck out all the poison from distress — 
For all these gifts, I offer gratitude and joy. 

West Briton, 



LiPE Prolokoed by Civilization. — If we collect 
England) Germany, and France iu one group, we find 
that the avenge term of mortality which, in that great 
and populous region, was formerly one in thirty people 
annually, is not at present more than one in thirty- 
eight. This difference reduces the number of deatlis 
throughout these countries from 1,900)000 to less than 
1,200,000 persons; and 700,000 lives, or one in 
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eighty*three annually, owe their preservation to the 
social amelioration effected in the three countries of 
Western Europe, whose efforts to obtain this object 
have been attended with the greatest success. The 
life of man is thus not only embellished in its course by 
the advancement of civilization, but is extended by it 
and rendered less doubtful. The effects of the ame* 
lioration of the social condition are to restrain and 
diminish, in proportion to the population, the annual 
number of births, and in a stiU greater degree that of 
deaths; on the contrary, a great number of births, 
equalled or even exceeded by that of deaths, is a cha* 
racteristic sign of a state of barbarism* In the former 
case, as men in a mass reach the plenitude of their 
physical and social developement, the population is 
strong, intelligent, and manly ; while it remains in 
perpetual infancy, whde generations are swept off 
without being able to profit by the past--«to bring social 
economy to perfection. — Philosophical Journal, 

Comparative Population o'e England and Ire- 
land. — In Ireland, it appears, according to the latest 
returns, there are only 132 towns with a population 
above 2,000 ; while in Great Britain the towns con- 
taining more than 2,000 inhabitants nearly equal 750. 
In England, according to the late census, the agricul- 
tural ^milies, in proportion to those engaged in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, only rate as seven to 
eleven: while in Ireland, at the same period, that part 
of the population engaged in agriculture alone averages 
more than three times the number of the latter class. — 
Globe. 

Dr. Johnson's Opinion of History. — ^* History 
was, in the doctor's opinion, to use the fine expression 
of Lord Plunkett, an old almanack : historians could, 
as he conceived, claim no higher dignity than that of 
almanack-makers ; and his favourite historians were 
those who, like Lord Hailes, aspired to no higher dig- 
nity. He always spoke with contempt of Robertson. 
Hume he would not even read. He affronted one of 
his friends for talking to him about Cataline*s Conspi- 
racy, and declared that he never desired to hear of the 
Punic war again as long as he \ived,'' —Observer. 
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ODE TO THE SKYLARK. 

''The author of the following stanzas is Thomas 
Miller, a young man who follows the humble occupa- 
tion of a journeyman basket-maker, at Nottingham, of 
which place he is a native. He lately made an attempt 
to turn his talents, as an author, to some account in 
London, but finding, that although flattered by many 
he was assisted only by the few, he has returnea to the 
country to resume his old employment.*' 

Whither away ! companion of the sun, 

So high this laughing morn ? are those soft clouds 
Of floating silver, that appear to shun 

Day's golden eye, thy home? or why 'mid shrouds 
Of loosened light dost thou pour forth thy song ? 
Descend, sun-loving hird, nor try thy strength so long., 
Etherial songster 1 soaring merrily. 

Thy wingg keep time to thy rich munc^sjlow, 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 

And echoing o*er the hill's oak-waving hrow, 
Along the flood that back reflects the sky 
And thee — thou warbling speck, deep mirror'd from on high. 
Now thou hast vanished, singing, from my sight, 

So must this earth be lost to eyes of thine. 
Around thee is iUimitable light, 

Thou lookest down and tdl appears to shine 
Bcight as above — thine is a glorious way, 
PaviUoned high and low in orient spreading day. 
The broad unbounded sky is all thine own, 

The silvery riieeted heaven is thy domain. 
No landmark there — no hand to bring thee down, 

Sole songster of the blue eternal plain. 
To thee is airy space far-stretching given, 
The vast unmeasured floor of chembim-trod heaven. 
And thou hast gone perchance to catch the sound 

Of angel voices heard far up the sky ; 
And wilt return harmonious to the ground, 

Then, with new music, taught by those on high. 
Ascend again, and carol o'er the bowers 
Of woodbines waving sweet and wild bee-bended flowers. 
Poet of heaven I the happiest lot is thine. 

The bards on earth are doomed to sing in pain, — 
I would not, joyous bird, thy fate were mine } 

The vulture i>ang, the fire that bums the brain. 
The sleepless night, the morning's heated beam, 
The sickly ray of hope, the short delusive dream I 
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I hear thy voice 1 now thou art nearing earth, 

Like quivering aspen , moves each fluttering wing. 
Rising in glee, tiiou comest down in mirth, 

Hast h^ird the seraphs to their Maker sing 
Their morning hymn, comest to teach thy mate 
The anthem thou hast brought from heaven's gold lighted gate. 
Lute of the sky, farewell, 'till I again 

Climb these cloud gazing hills ; thou must not come 
To where I dwell, nor pour thy thrilling strain 

Above the drifting of my smoky home ; 
Others may see thee, hear thee, yet not steal 
That joy from thy rich song which It is mine to feel. 

CarlUle PatrhU 



The Schoolmaster in China. — Literature and 
science in the celestial dominions are unacquainted with 
the visits of the schoolmaster, and are consequently 
not particularly flourishing. Physicians treat all dis- 
eases on the supposition that the body is composed of 
five elements — water, metal,, fire, wood, and earth; 
success, it may be reasonably supposed, is not a con- 
stant attendant on their prescriptions. In religious 
matters the Chinese are strangely remiss ; it is not well 
known what they believe or what they deny. Confucius, 
their great theologian, did not question the existence of 
one Supreme, he did not inculcate his worship^ nor the 
immortality of the soul. In the ceremonies that are 
observed in China, the most absurd superstitions are 
practised, but the performers therein do not seem to be 
cognisant of their meaning. Christianity is, however, 
gaining ground ; and Mr. Gutzlaff anticipates the hap- 
piest results from its adoption. For historical details 
relative to innumerable dynasties, we are referred to 
the Ming-she, in 68 volumes ! — Monthly Magazine. 

War. — If war can be defended as a mode pf expen- 
diture by any but gunsmiths and army clothiers, there 
is no spying what curse we may not next find out to be 
a blessmg. Of all kinds of unproductive consumption, 
that occasioned by war is the very worst. Life, and 
the means of life, are there extinguished together ; and 
one might as will try to cause the resurrection of a 
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slain army on the field of battle, as hope for any return 
to the toil of the labourers who equipped them for the 
strife. The sweat of the artisan falls as fruitless as the 
tears of the widow and orphan. For every man that 
dies of his wounds abroad, there is another that pines 
in hunger at home. The hero of to-day may fancy his 
laurels easily won; but he ought to know that his 
descendants of the hundredth generation will not have 
been able to pay the last farthing of their purchase 
money. — Miss Martineau. 

If you are absurd enough to quarrel or get into an 
argument with any person, let it never be upon politics 
or religion. — Book of Aphorisms, 

Every act of a government (however despotic) to 
restrain the liberty of the press, is an encouragement to 
its licentiousness. — Editor, 

The Emperor Nicholas was one day showing a por- 
trait of himself to a member of the English embassy, 
who, on being asked for his opinion, thus unfortunately 
expressed himself to the tyrannical autocrat : ** Sire, I 
think the resemblance of the figure perfect, though 
your head might have been taken off with more effect ; 
when the most enUghtened of critics must have ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the execution.'' — Paris 
Advertiser. 

The Newspaper. — A newspaper is a flying omnibus, 
licensed to carry the opinions of the world. Time and 
space are compromised by its velocity and power ; for 
it has the regularity of ocean's tides, besides that they 
are turned into steam, and work at high, pressure. It 
is an ephemera] giant, whose birth is renewed every 
morning; and it issues forth to the field with all its 
" arms and appointments,'' as though it had only slept 
like the rest of us, instead of having laid. human brains 
and hands, and wonder-working machinery, under 
heavy contributions for its re- action. In its war- 
replenished grasp it holds the passions, prejudices, in- 
terests, reasons, virtues, and vices of the time, with the 
opinions that result from the complex mixture ; and it 
strides forward on seven leagued boots — ^to speak 
moderately — strewmg them on every side. It is a 
voice that will be heard ; for, if it fail in its desperate 
Q 
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effort to have its own way, and produce a desired 
effect, it gives up attempting to make the mountain 
come to it, and very wisely sides with the collected 
mass. It is the mirror of public opinion; not the 
original or fundamental creator, but the munificent 
distributor. You may be heartily sick of politics, com- 
merce, and the rest of the perverse present ; but the 
newspaper claims your ear as its prey, and remorse- 
lessly pursues you for ever. Dart away by the mail to 
escape from some detested news of Bourbon or St. 
Nicholas, and take shipping at the Land's End, '* the 
paper" goes with you ; hide yourself where you will, it 
finds you out; it is the bellman of your social exist- 
ence, your shadow, your familiar ; in short, there is no 
evading it. The first house we set our foot in, on 
arriving at Mexico, in 1825 — a time of war, trouble, 
and yellow fever, and before speculators and travellers 
had ventured their lives and fortunes to work mines, 
or write a book — there sat the vice-consul's clerk, 
blowing swift clouds from a much-excited cigar, behind 
a copy of tlie incorrigible, omnipresent Times news- 
paper ! ** By gar ! here's Monsieur Tonson come 
again." East, west, porth, and south, you are haunted 
by a newspaper. — Taifs Magazine. 

Admission of Dissenters to the Universities. — 
Few of US, if desurous of information on any subject of 
science, would refuse to consult an able treatise, be- 
cause it was written by a Dissenting Master of Arts. 
They who are involved in law-suits would not decline 
asking the opinion of an eminent lawyer, because, 
though distinguished by the highest academical honours, 
he might chance to be a Dissenter. Were a man dan- 
gerously ill, he would hardly inquire who was the most 
orthodox physician, but who stood highest in general 
estimation as best skilled in his profession. If, there- 
fore, in the most important affairs of common life, we 
do not refuse to trust the care of our property and 
persons to men of eminence in their respective pro- 
fessions, without nicely discriminating their religious 
persuasions, why should we withhold from laymen the 
academic honours which their taints might entitle 
them to claim ? — Archdeacon Butler's Charge. 
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Bible Christianity* — My very soul is sick of reli- 
gious controveny. How I hate the little narrowing 
names of Arminian and Calvinist! Christianity is a 
broad basis. Bible Christianity is what I love ; that 
does not insist on opinions indifferent in themselves — ft 
Christianity practical and pure, which teaches holiness, 
humility, repentance, and faith in Christ; and which, 
after sunmiing up all the evangelical graces, declares 
that the greatest of these is charity. — Hannah More. 

The cdebrated Maop was at Uie court of Croesus, 
and much respected. He was afflicted at the disgrace 
of S<^on, ana conversing with him as a friend, " You 
see Solon (said he), that we must either not come near 
.princes, or we must entertain them with things agreeable 
to them." '< That is not the point,'' said Solon, ** we 
should either say nothing to them, or say only what is 
wise and useful.'' I must confess, says Bayle, after 
relating the above, that this caution of ^sop argues a 
man well read in the court, and great men, but Solon's 
.answer is the true lesson of divines, who direct the 
consciences of princes. — Ed. 

Life, like the harmony of the world, is composed 
of several notes, sweet and harsh, sprightly and solemn. 
It is chequered with variety of circumstances ; some- 
times swelling with prosperity, at others ebbing into 
the lowest degree of adversity, and seldom admitting 
of constancy and durability. Good and courageous 
men alone put such a value upon life as it is deserving 
of, while weak and timorous souls anticipate its troubles 
by fearful apprehensions, and so Ml under them before 
they actually arrive. Others molest themselves with 
futurities, and instead of endeavouring to prevent im- 
pending dangers, seem to invite them by expectation. 
He esteems life at a just rate, that neither fondly loves 
nor foolishly hates it ; that employs it wholly in doing 
good, and from its uncertainty resolves to live virtuously 
while he is permitted, and leaves the length or short- 
ness of the time to the righteous determination of God« 
Life at best is but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
that frets and struts a short time on the stage of the 
world, and then is heard no more ; a tale that is told : 
yet we see the people, some desirous of it, while 6thers 
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throw it away on every trivial occasioo, and but few 
employ it to the ends it was desigipd for. — Part* 
Advertiser. 

Company. — In the whole course of my life, I never 
knew one man, of what condition soever, arrive to any 
degree of reputation in the world, who made choice of, 
or delighted in the company or conversation of those, 
who in their qualities were inferior, or in their parts not 
much superior to himself. — Lord Ciarendam 

Vice. — A term nearly expunged from our language, 
thanks to the increasing virtue of the age ! Now-a-days 
only those quadrupeds of the equine race, called horses, 
have '' vices ; " among bipeds, at least among English, 
they are unknown. . Foibles and frailties, indiscretions 
and weakness, constitute the full extent of our enormi- 
ties. Incredible as it may seem, even Napoleon could 
hardly find a trumpery peccadillo of whic^ to rep^it. 
And, of course, with all the desire in the world to be 
penitent, people cannot become so, if they actually 
have done nothing to be penitent for. — Archery and 
Archness, 

A Lesson for Doubters. — ^What, then, is to be done 
with men possessed of the subtile and wonderful power 
of denying every thing relating to the Scriptures ? In 
my humble opinion, we should just allow them to doubt 
and cavil on until they give us somethbg in place of 
Christianity on which they wish us to depend, and then 
we may acquire the art of doubting in as great perr 
fection as themsSlves. The doctrines of revelation are 
indefinite with respect to our reason. If we could have 
discovered them of ourselves, they would not have been 
revealed ; and, therefore, it is better^and safer for us to 
lay hold of what is offered, than to doubt because we 
Cannot comprehend .^-i^rom the Sermons jtist published 
by the JEttrich Shepherd, 
• Public Instruction in France. — ^A measure of the 
greatest importance was submitted to the French 
Chamber of Deputies on Monday — it was a project of 
law for the establi^ment of a school of primary in- 
struction in every one of the 40,000 communes of 
France. From a reporl presented to the king, it ap- 
pear^that there are at present schools in only 13,000. 
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The fands are to be supplied by the local sales, and 
where parents are incapable of paying for their chil- 
dren's education the state will pay tor it. So great is 
the ignorance of the peasantry, which the drivelling 
dynasty of the Bourbons seduously cherished, that not 
above one half of the conscripts can read ! One thou* 
sand pairochial schools, most miserably endowed, have 
rendered the two millions of '^ Scotch population'' the 
best educated and best behaved in the world. France 
will be much more amply provided, if the law pass and 
be honestly worked. When shall we have such a law 
for England ? — Literary Guardian. 

"iy. — Fashion is gentility running away from vul- 
garity, and afraid of being overtaken by it. It is a sign 
the two things are not very fas asunder. 

N, — Yes ; Mr. used to say, that just before the 

women in his time left off hoops, they looked like bats. 
Going on from one affectation to another^ they at last 
wore them close under their arms, so that they re- 
sembled wings growing out from their shoulders ; and 
having reached the top of the absurdity, they threw 
them aside all at once. If long waists are in fashion 
one season, they are exploded the next. So soon as the 
court adopts any particular mode, the city follows the 
example ; and as soon as the city takes it up, the court 
lays it down . The whole is masquerade and caricature . " 
— Nortkcote's Conversations. 

Veneration of the Cross in Armenia. — ^The Ar- 
menians have an extreme veneration for the original 
cross, on which our Saviour was crucified ; attributing 
to it powers of intercession with God, and of defending 
from evil, and believing it to be the sign of the Son of 
Man that, at the judgment, vnll appear in the heavens 
coming out of the east, and shinmg even unto the 
west. In imitation of it many crosses are made of 
metal and other materials, to be used in churches and 
elsewhere. To consecrate them they are washed in 
water and wine, in imitation of the water and the blood 
that flowed from our Saviour's side, and anointed with 
meiron, in token of the Spirit that descended and 
rested upon him ; suitable passages are read from the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Epistles, and the Gospels; 
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and then the priest prays " That God may give to this 
cross the power of that to which he was Mmself nailed, 
so that it may cast out devils, may heal the diseases of 
men, and appease the wrath that descends from heaven 
on account of their sins, to remain upon it himself 
always as upon his original cross, and make it his 
temple and throne, and the weapon of his power, so 
that our worship before it may be offered not to created 
matter, but to Him, the only invisible God/' After a 
cross has undergone this ceremony, it ma^^ be set up 
toward the east, as an object of worship and prayer, 
while to treat an unconsecrated one thus would be 
idolatry, and a downright breach of the second com- 
mandment. For, by the act of consecration, Christ is 
inseparably united to it, and it becomes his ^' throne,'^ 
his *' chariot," and his *^ we!4K)n," for the conquest of 
Satan, so that, though it is honoured on these ac* 
counts, the worship is not given to it, but to Him who 
is on it. The bodily eye sees the material cross, but 
the spiritual eye sees the divine power that is united 
with it. " Therefore," says a distinguished Armenian 
writer, ** thou believer in God, when thou seest the 
cross, know and believe that thou seest'Christ reehning 
upon it; and when thou prayest before the cross, 
believe that thou art talking with Christ, and not with 
dumb matter. For it is Christ that accepts the worship 
which thou offerest to the cross, and it is he that hears 
the prayer of thy mouth, and fulfils the petition, of thy 
heart, which thou askest in Faith." — Smith and 
Dwight*s Missionary Researches in Armenia, 

'* Virtue has that happiness in her that she can self» 
subsist ; she knows how to treat admirers, partisans, 
and projectors ; the want of assistance and approbation 
doth not only not afflict her, but purifies her and ren- 
ders her more perfect. Whether she be in fashion or 
out of fashion, she is still virtue. 

** Some inequality in the condition of men, for Older 
and subordination's sake, is the work of God, and de- 
monstrates a providence; too great a disproportion, 
and such as is generally seen amongst them, is their 
own work, and an encroachment of theirs upon one 
another." — Authority unhnown. 
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THE SPIRIT. 

Thb eveniog star 
Now gleami aftur, 

" Ge^^"''^^** ^^ ^^^ ^^^ sphere ; 

The fires of day 

Have died away ;— 
Yet I am a wanderer here I 

Night hurries on 

To her lofty throne. 

The mantled heayens are clear ; 

Awfnl and deep 

Is the earth's gray sleep ; — 

Yet I am a wanderer here ! • 

• 

My heloved one. 

The tender tone 
Of thy Toice falls on toy ear ; 

Methinks I trace 

Thy lovely face 
Watching tfay wanderer here 1 

Thou hast come to me 

In celibacy 
To banish each burning tear ; 

Thou hast left, dear love, 

Thy throne above, 
To solace thy wanderer here ! 

Let me clasp thee now 

In my hearths fond glow, — 
Nay, dearest one — ^more near*- 

Ha I — gone I — dread doom ! 

Thou'rt in thy tomb — 
And I am a wanderer here 1 

Labour.: — 'Labour is not only requisite to pseserve 
the coarser organs in a state fit for their functions ; but 
it is equally necessary to those finer and more delicate 
organs on which, and by which, the imagination and 
perhaps the other mental powers act. Since it is pro- 
baUe, that not only the inferior parts of the soul, as 
the passions are called, but the understanding itself 
makes use of some fine corporeal instruments in its 
operation ; though what they are, and where they are, 
may be some^^hat hard to settle; but that it does 
make use of such, appears from hence ; that a long 
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exercise of the mental powers induces a remarkable 
lassitude of the whole body; and on the other hand, 
that great bodily labour, or pain, weakens and some- 
times actually destroys the mental faculties. Now, as 
a due exercise is essential to the coarse muscular parts 
of the constitution, and that without this rousing they 
would become languid and diseased, the very same 
rule holds with regard to those finer parts we have 
mentioned : to have them in proper oraer, they must 
be shaken and worked to a proper degree. — Burke. 

Superiority of Great Britain. — ^The following 
testimony to the superiority of our own country over 
that of almost all the rest or Europe is extracted from a 
pamphlet on taxation, &c. addressed to Lord Althorpe, 
by David Bell, Esq. of Glasgow ; — " I have just re- 
turned to this country, old England, after a pleasant 
tour of eightmonths, during which I visited Belgium, a 
considerable part of Germany, Wirtemberg and Bavaria ; 
also Austria, Hungary, Styria, nearly eJl Italy, and a 
considerable part of France ; and I beg to state that, 
in my opinion, not one of these countries, taking one 
of them as a whole^ can compare to Great Britain or 
Ireland in fertiUty, and produce of the soil as respects 
com and cattle, and of course wool ; further, that in this 
country, and I will not exclude my native North, a 
man can enjoy himself, or work out of doors, more 
days in the year than can be done in any one of them . 
What a beautiful country is the United Kingdom: 
hill and dale, mountain, high enough for beauty, if not 
sublimity, fine trees, crystal streams, lakes, canals, 
navigable rivers, bays and firths, and as fine a race of 
men as the world ever produced ; and as to the fair sex, 
they are allowed by foreigners (even of their own sex) 
to be the finest in the world.'^-^ilforww^r Advertiser. 

Philosophy. — ^There is a " philosophy" which raises 
fts above the ambition of fortune ; that places us above 
the rich, the great, and the powerful ; that prompts us 
to dislike preferments and those that procure them; 
that exempts us from the fetigue of the cringing, peti- 
tioning, and importunate solicitations ; and even pre- 
vents those excessive transports of joy,, which are the 
usual companions of great promotions. 
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THE THAMES. 
" I love, O Thames J to wander on thy banks 
When the snn's parting rays have softly shed 
Their rainbow coloors on thy bosom broad ; 
And when the weary angler homeward hies, 
And all is still ; 

Save the shrill whistle of the boatswain's pipe 
From some far distant bark, which hither sails 
Ladeii with Indian perfames, or rich stores 
From Persia's spicy marts. I love to trace 
The distant handet, and the village spire, 
The ruin»d abbey 'midst the tufted trees, 
With all those scenes which to the mind recall 
Such moving tales of England's happiness. 
Thus would I wander till* departed day, 
Then homeward turn ; and when the gentle breeze 
Around me plays, and ruffles every wave, 
I think of those who on the billows borne. 
Brave the rough winds, and struggle with the storm." 



Newspapers. — It may gratify our national pride, as 
Chalmers justly remarks in his Life of Ruddiman, to he 
told that mankind are indebted to England for the first 
newspaper. In the British Museum may be found the 
several newspapers which had been printed while the 
Spanish fleet was in the English Channel, in 1588. 
The strong excitement of the public fears at this por- 
tentous crisis, and the fatal consequences that might 
arise from false reports getting abroad^ naturally sugr 
gested to the prudenceof Elizabeth^ and the wise policy 
of her secretary, Burleigh, to adopt some medium of 
circulating authentic intelligence; and the earliest 
newspaper is entitled The Englizh Mercuric^ which, 
by authority, was " imprinted at London by Christopher 
Barker, her Highnesses printer, 1588." At this period 
no other nation in Europe could boast the existence of 
a printed newspaper* — Royal Lady's Magazine^ 

Ignorance and Crime. — From a statement de- 
.livered to the justices by the chaplain of Bedford jail, 
and published in the local papers, it appears that out 
of fifty prisoners put on trial at the Michaelmas assize> 
only four could read. In the month of January, 1832, 
there were in the same prison between fifty and sixty 
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criminals awaiting their trials, of whom not more than 
ten could read, and even some of those could not make 
out the sense of a sentence, though they knew their 
letters. How strikingly do facts like these illustrate 
the intimate connexion which subsists between igno- 
rance and crime ! — Extract from the Correspondence 
of the British and Foreign School Society, 

A Judgment of God. — It was upon one of these 
occasions, when Jeroboam stood by his altar at Beth-el, 
that God sent a prophet from Judea to rebuke the 
idolatrous monarch, and to predict the overthrow of 
that very altar, by a prince of David's line called Josias. 
Jeroboam, incensed at the insolence of the speaker, 
stretched out his hand to arrest him, but he had 
scarcely done so, when the arm withered, and he was 
unable to draw it back. Alarmed, rather than con- 
science-struck by the judgment, Jeroboam entreated 
the prophet to pray for him, which was done, and the 
use of his arm restored ; but the king took no further 
notice of the prophet's rebuke, except by inviting him 
to his house with the promise of a reward. This, how- 
ever, the stranger declined, declaring that God had 
positively forbidden him to eat or drink within the 
bounds of the impious kingdom, and that even to re- 
turn by the way which he had followed in coming was 
prohibited. He accordingly mounted his ass, and leav- 
ing the assembly to think what they might, took a new 
direction homewards. — History of the Bible. 

Religion. — Mr. Hall (the Rev. Robert Hall, for- 
merly of Leicester,) treated religion as a noble and intel- 
lectual thing, because he felt his own acute and com- 
prehensive intellect quickened and amplified, when 
borne upon its wings to the contemplation of things as 
they are. He neither allegorised the Scriptures, nor 
ana,thematised life, nor denounced the human mind, in 
terms which the " Creator" has not thought fit to use; 
but he pressed conviction home upon the conscience 
with the dignified severity of truth — shook, with the 
grasp of a giant, the painted pillars of worldly confi- 
dence and vanity — rent open the delusions of infidelity 
with a " flaming sword, which turned every way to 
keep the way of the tree of life ;" and then sheathing 
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the sword, scattered the dew of holy consolation on the 
spirits of the weary, the wretched, and the penitent. 
The religion which he advocated was neither one of 
ceremonies nor of abstractions; it neither savoured 
of a wild or effeminate fanaticism, nor yet of a cold 
vague philosophy ; it was the inculcation of truths at 
once revealed, living and divine — a religion that could 
renew, exalt, and strengthen alike the understanding 
and the affections — a religion with authority to com- 
mand actions, with power to supply motives, power to 
impart a desire of approximating to Deity , of preferring 
the real and the unseen, to the tangible and apparent — a 
true and vital principle of progression — " a pure river 
of water of life,*'—rEd. 

Forms of Government and Divine Right. — ^A 
sense of mutual dependence, and the prospect of com- 
mon advantage, are the basis upon which human reason 
has erected the fabric of civil society. The principles 
which regulate the intercourse of man with man, as 
members of the same community, arc to be found in 
the constitution of our nature. The form which these 
principles assume when embodied in the laws and cus- 
toms of social life is varied by the peculiar circum- 
stances under which different nations have constructed 
their systems of polity. Except in the single instance 
of the Jewish people, where a special end was to be 
accomplished by the appointment of special means, the 
supreme ruler of the world has not prescribed to his 
subjects any particular form of government ; but has 
given the sanction of his approval, and the authority 
of his will, to those which are so administered as to 
answer the great ends of his own providential economy. 
— Bishop of London's Coronation Sermon. 

It is curious to ascertain the different rates at which 
masses for the dead were valued. By the will of the 
Lady Cobham, who died in the summer of 1369, and 
lies buried in the Church of St. Mary Overy, South- 
wark, it appears that seven thousand masses were 
bought for £39 3s. 4d, — not ten shillings a hundred ; 
in round numbers about a penny a piece. Her Lady- 
ship seems to have been one of the Church's * hard 
bargains.' 
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TH£ SOUL'S GREATNESS. 

Thbrb are two states of being, when the soul 

Expands into its natural aptitudes 
Of power and glory. One amidst the roU 

Of ocean waters — or in ancient woods, 

Where streams run shouting through the solitudes : 
This is man's lonely greatness 1 — ^but the goal 

Oif mortal thought is higher far, — ^it broods 

O'er mind, not matter, in its loftiest moods ; 
Dwelling, 'midst'mortal passions, o'er the whole 
Of present, future, past, without controul; 

Sailing on tireless wing, and following time, 
Through all its agitations, into bliss : — 

Of Man's subUmities the most sublime 
In virtue, beauty, dignity, is this. 

Dr. Bowkino. 

Church and King. — Ever since sovereigns were 
allowed to have any voice in the election of ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, especially since the feudal system was 
introduced, when bishops became temporal barons, 
such bishops have in all countries — ^we do not speak 
lightly — ^been traitors to religion. In a degree far be- 
yond temporal feudatories have they proved themselves 
the instruments of the royal will — ready for any work, 
however base, however injurious to the interests of theii" 
country, of the church, of fiiith, and morals. Their 
superior suppleness is sufficiently explicable, from their 
superior dependence on the favour of princes; they 
could not win lordships or honours by the sword ; but 
they might obtain them by flattery — ^by a guilty conde- 
scension with kingly vices ; a smooth tongue and as mil- 
ing brow are better than the sharpest weapons. If legis- 
lators were not generally as ignorant of history as they are 
of human nature, and if their honesty were not of a par 
with their knowledge, they would long since have found 
a place in the penal code for courtier bishops ; they 
would have shut the palace of the king and the ante- 
chamber of the ministry to every ecclesiastic. The more 
we read history, the more we perceive, that if science 
be progressive, wisdom is not ; that men do not profit 
by the lessons of experience— doubtless because these 
lessons are not sufficiently consulted^ Until ecclesias- 
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tics are wholly removed from the sphere of royal iii- 
floence, in no country will religion or morality flourish ; 
in none will the church fulfil the purposes of its insti- 
tution. — History of the Middle Ages, — Lardner*s 
Cyclopedia, 

• Newspapers. — Newspaper circulajtions are infinitely 
more efficacious and extensive than formerly. And 
they are a more important instrument than generally is 
imagined. They are a part of the reading of all, they 
are the whole of the reading of the far greater number. 
There are upwards of thirty of them in the city of 
Paris. The language diffuses them more widely than 
the English, though the English too are much read. 
The writers of these papers are, for the most part, un- 
known ; but they are like a battery in which the stroke 
of any one ball produces no great effect, but the amount 
of continual repetition is decisive. Let us, moreover, 
only suffer any person to tell us his story, morning and 
evening, but for one twelvemonth, and he will become 
our rival and superior.— J?rf. 

Titles op Books. — Many a valuable work has been 
injured in its circulation, through the folly or affectation 
of the writer, in giving it a quaint name, not at all 
indicative of its contents. " Tlie Diversions of Purley !" 
Who could ever have supposed that this was a most 
elaborate philological work, probably the most valuable 
ever offered to the world ? Surely no human being. 
One of the most interesting books I have ever read on 
Indian affairs, remained for a long time unnoticed and 
neglected, from the quatntness of its title. It is called 
"' Indian Recreations." Numbers, probably, as well 
as I, supposed it to be an account of the diversions of 
the Hindoos'. Whereas, it is an account of their man- 
ners, customs, government, policy, and population ; and 
possesses an uncommon degree of merit. — Authority 
unknown. 

Liberty is not idleness — it is a free use of time to 
choose our labour and our exercise ; in one word, to be 
free, is not to do nothing, but to be the sole arbiter of 
what we do, and what we leave undone. In this sense, 
what good so great as liberty ? — Authority unknown. 

It is in the middle classes of society, that all the 

R 
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finest feelings, and the most amiable propensities of 
our nature, principally flourish. The good opinion of 
our fellow men, it is freely confessed, is the strongest, 
though not the purest, motive to virtue. The privations 
of poverty render us too cold and callous, and the 
*^ privileges'* of property, too arrogant and conse- 
quential, to feel ; the first, places us beneath- -the 
second above — ^the influences of opinion. — Editor, 

Fear of God. — It were endless to enumerate all the 
passages, both in the sacred and profane writers, which 
establish the general sentiment of mankind, concerning 
the inseparable union of a sacred and reverential awc^ 
with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the common 
maxim, Primtis in orbe deqs fecit timor. This maxim 
may be, as I beiieve it is, false with regard to the (urigin 
of religion. The maker of the maxim saw how insepa- 
rable these ideas were, without considerhig that the 
notion of some great power must be always precedent 
to our dread of it. But this dread must necessarily 
follow the idea of such a power, when it is once excited 
in the mind. It is on this principle that " true re- 
ligion ** has, and must have, so large a mixture of salu- 
tary fear ; and that false religions have generally 
nothing else but fear to support them. Before the 
Christian religion had, as it were, humanized the idea 
of the divinity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, 
there was very little said of the love of God. — Burke. 

Church Establishment. — It is an established 
axiom in controversy, that no argument is so con- 
clusive as the concession of an opponent. Dr. Pye 
Smith, a leading Dissenter, in a recent sermon, en- 
titled, " The Necessity of Religion to the Well-being of 
a Nation," has the following passage: ''Those whonoi 
God honours, let us delight to honour. I must profess 
my opinion that the increase of vital piety in the Estab- 
lished Church, within the last 30 or 40 years, has been 
greater than among us." Even as far back as 1776, 
Mr. Geoi^e Burder owns, in his diary, that he had 
found abundantly more of the power of God with the 
evangelical clergymen;" it will naturally be asked, 
than with whom ? Than with the Dissenters. (Memoir, 
p. 34.) These two sentences should make the tour of 
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all England and Wales. The opinion of Dr. Pye Smith 
with regard to the connexion between church and state 
is candidly and honourably expressed in the before 
mentioned sermon as follows : ** The religious estab- 
lishment of our country has been for ages wrought into 
,the connexions and habits of the nation. To break 
its manifold connexion with our civil institutions, in 
any other way than by the gentle operation of con- 
viction in the minds of its own members, would be ven- 
turing upon a dark, and perhaps very perilous course.*' 

The King's AHMs.-^Swifl says, that the King's 
Arms in LilHput, were an angel lifting a beggar froin 
the earth. — Ed. 

Hypocrisy.— -When Piron was on a visit to J. B. 
Rousseau, at Brussels, they were walking out one day 
together ; the bell sounded the hour of noon ; — Rous- 
seau fell on his knees to repeat the Angelus. " It is 
of no use. Monsieur Rousseau," said Piron; ** only 
God sees us." 

Bonaparte's Address to the Monks of Spain, 
WHO HAD MtTRDERED A FRENCHMAN. — *^ Barbarians 
and hypocrites ! who preach intolerance, — excite dis- 
cord and blood, — you are not the ministers of the gos- 
pel. The period when Europe beheld without indigna- 
tion the massacre of Protestants celebrated by illumi- 
nations in the great cities, can never be revived ! The 
blessings of toleration are the first rights of man, — it 
is the first maxim of the gospel ; because it is the first 
attribute of charity. If there was a time when some 
false teachers of the Christian religion preached in- 
tolerance, they had not then in view the interests of 
heaven; but those of their temporal influence; they 
wished to be powerful amongst ignorant people. When 
a monk — ^a theologian — a bishop— or a pope, preaches 
intolerance, he preaches his own condemnation, — ^he 
gives himself up to be the laughing stock of nations.'* — 

Examiner. 

Memory. — ^The traces of some events of our lives 
are indelible ; they would seem to have been burnt in. 
Those of an unpleasant character are most permanent ; 
QXkd foolish actions, I fear, more so than serious ones. 
—Ed. 
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WHAT IS LIFE? 

And what is Life ? — ^An hour-glass on the run, 
A misti retreating from the morning son, 

A busy, bustling, still-repeated dream, — 
Its lengtii ? — ^A minute's pause, a moment's thought. 

And happiness ? — ^A bubble on the stream, 
That in the act of seizing shrinks to nought. 

And what is Hope ?— The pufing gale of mom, 
That robs each floweret of its gem, — ^and dies I 

A cobweb, hiding disappointment's thorn, 

Which stings more keenly through the thin disguise. 

And what is Death ? — Is stiU the cause unfound ? 
That dark, mysterious name of horrid sound ? 

A long and lingering sleep, the weary crave. 
And Peace ? — ^Where can its happiness abound ? 

No where at all, save Heaven and tha grave. 

Then what is life ? — When stripp'd of its disguise, 

A thing to be desir'd it cannot be ; 
Since every thing that meets our foolish eyes. 

Gives proof sufficient of its vanity. 
'Tis but a trial all must imdergo ; 

To teach unthankful mortals how to priae 
That happiness vain man's denied to know, 

Until he's called to claim it in the skies. 

John Clare. 



Women. — ^Women are formed for attachment. Their 
gratitude is unimpeachable. Their love is an unceasing 
fountain of delight to the man who has once attained, 
and knows how to deserve it. But that very keen- 
ness of sensibility which, if well cultivated, would 
prove the source of your highest enjoyment, may grow 
to bitterness and wormwood if you fail to attend to it, 
or abus^ it. — Hogg. 

There is somediing more than mental electricity, if 
there be not a visible eloquence in the '^ shriek " of a 
woman in distress, which produces an irresistible 
effect l)Oth upon the heart (if it be not made of Port- 
land stone or Parian marble), and conscience of man, 
which ought to convince the unsocial and hesitating 
stoic, that his obdurate disgust of woman' is a fatal 
error, and persuade the celibate that his wild admira- 
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.tion of her charms must be deemed gratuitous, while 
he pretends to laugh to scorn the degrees of social 
comfort and happiness consequent upon the sacred 
union of wedded love. In rushing, therefore, to her 
assistance, acting from the impulse of the instant, upon 
the supposition that some calamity had befallen her, 
he only does himself an , honour, the lively recollection 
of which can never be obliterated from his manly 
bosom ; he cannot be said to have performed a duty, 
nor, in truth, that he exhibited any exercise of practical 
virtue; but, in point of < fact, that he involuntarily 
obeys an impellant principle instinctively acted upon, 
according to his nature and qualities as an affectionate 
and brave man, and which Providence suffers him to 
demonstrate, not for his own secular benefit, but for 
the protection and happiness of '^ the sex," to which 
he must remain insuperably ' indebted ; — obligations 
that are only to be satisfied by the proofs he shall give 
of his firm and enduring attachinent to her person and 
pretensions; and which, by appealing to his own un- 
derstimding, he will feer assured, the benevolent 
Creator himself called into human existence as an 
" help," meet for him. — Editor. 

*^ Without female society, it has been justly said, 
that the beginning of men's lives would be helpless, 
the iniddle without pleasure, and the end without 
comfort. The celebrated D'Alembert makes a reflec- 
tion that does honour to the female sex, and to his own 
feeting. * We are, in* a peculiar manner,' says he, 
* in want of the society of a gentle and amiable 
woman ; when our passions have subsided, to partici- 
pate in our cares, calm and alleviate our sufferings, 
and enable us to support our infirmities. Happy is the 
man possessed of such a friend! and more happy still, 
if he can preserve her, and escape the misfortune of 
a survival.' " — Jtfy Daughter's Book. 

Government. — Governments depend far more than 
is generally supposed upon the opinion of the people, 
and the spirit and the age of the nation. It sometimes 
happens that a ''gigantic mind" possesses supreme 
power, and rises superior to the age in which he is 
born ; such was Alfred in England and Peter in Russia ; 
•r3 
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but such instances are very rare ; and, in (general, it 
is neither amongst sovereigns nor the higher classes of 
society, that the great improvers or benefactors of 
mankind are to be found. — Consolations in TraivQlf by 
the late Sir H. Davy^ p. 35. 

Notoriety. — ^If we engage into a large acquaintance 
and various familiarities, we set open our gates to the 
invaders of most of our time; we expose our life to 
a quotidian ague of frigid impertmef)ces, which would 
make a wise man tremble to think of. Now, as for 
being known much by sight, and pointed at, I cannot 
comprehend the honour that lies in that: whatsoever 
it be, every mountebank has it more than the best 
doctor, and the hangman more than the Lord Chief 
Justice of a city. — Cowley, 

Antisthenes, the founder of the sect of the Cynics, 
proposed to the Athenians to elect asses into horses; 
and when they cried out against the absurdity of the 
proposal, he replied, ^'And vet you choose men for 
your generals who have no otner qualifiqations for the 
office than your votes." The same philosopher, in his 
book of Physics, as quoted by Cicero, says, ^< The 
gods of the people are many, but the God of nature is 
oner— Tatler. 

MoN£Y.-^-^dart, a Piedmontese conspirator for 
Catherine, used to say> ^^ I see there is no r^^d for 
any thing but money, and money I will have. I would 
go this night and set fire to the palace for money; and 
when I had got enough, I would retire to my own 
country, and there live like an honest man/' More 
than once the empress o&sed him a title : ^' No, 
madam, I thank you/' said Odart ; ^* money, money, 
if you please/* He did get money, went to Nice, and 
there he is said to have lived as became a gentleman. — 
Letters and Essays. 

There is nothing would enable us to correct our own 
faults so readily, as to observe them in others i ft is at 
this just distance, that they appear what they are, and 
raise in us an indignation equal to their demerit. 

Dr. Johnson's opinion of drinking may be gathered 
from a brief but expressively antithetical passage ; he 
says, *^ In the bottle discontent seeks for comfort. 
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cowardice for courage, and bashfulnesa for confi* 
deuce." 

Since a few minutes can turn the healthiest bodies 
into breathless carcasses, and put those very things 
which we had principally relied on, into the hands of 
our enemies, it were little less than madness to repose 
a distrustless trust in these transitory possessions, or 
treacherous advantages, which we enjoy by so fickle a 
tenure. No; we must never venture to wander far 
from God, upon the presumption that death is far 
enough from us ; but, rather, in the very height of our 
jollity, we should endeavour to remember, that they 
who feast themselves to-day, may, themselves, prove 
feasts for the worms to-morrow. — Boyle. 

Remote Views, — It is common to overlook what 
is near, by keeping the eye fixed on something remote. 
In the same manner present opportunities are neglected, 
and attainable good is slighted by minds busied in ex- 
tensive ranges, and intent upon future advanti^es. Life, 
however short, is made shorter by waste of time; and 
i^s progress towards happiness, though naturally slow, 
is made still slower by unnecessary labour. — Johnson. 

Choice of Professions. — Mr. Angier, a wealthy 
clothier, in the latter part of the sixteenth century, had 
four sons. On returning from school one day, they 
were overtaken by the rain, and ran for shelter beneath 
a ttee. While standing together, they expressed their 
several wishes. One wished it would rain learning ; 
anotlier, wool ; another, money ; and another, plums. 
They were overheard by a neighbour, who reported 
to their father the wishes they had expressed. The 
father took an early opportunity of asking them the 
reason of their several wishes. John repUed, that he 
should like tobe a preacher, and therefore wished for 
learning. Bezaleel, that he would be a clothier, and 
therefore wished for wool. Samuel, that he shbuld 
wish to be a merchant, and therefore hoped for money ; 
and Edward, who wished for plums, desired that he 
might be a grocer. The fother considered this expres- 
sion of their wishes as directing him to the choice of 
professions for his sons, and they were severally placed 
out according to their inclinations. Edward became 
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a grocer, and finally settled in New England. Samuel 
became a merchant in Holland. Bezaleel succeeded 
his father as a clothier at Denham ; and John became 
an eminent preacher of the gospel, and settled at 
Denton, in Yorkshire ; and after enduring much per- 
secution in those troublous times, died in the faith and 
hope of the gospel, September 1, 1677. — Weekly 
VUitor, 

Prater. — Prayer is answered, when it is accepted, 
though there be no other effect of it visible. Prayer is 
not in vain, if the person be accepted, and the services 
approved. Do you think it is nothing to please God, to 
do that wherein his soul delights, to offer that which 
ascends to him as the odour of a sweet smell ? Is it 
nothing to obey God, to honour him, to give a testi- 
monv to his glorious perfections ? Is it nothing to be 
admitted to such sweet intimate communion with God 
in such a familiar way, to speak to him as a man to his 
friend, as a child to his father ? Suppose you should 
reap no other benefit by prayer, is not here as much as 
will amount to an answer ? If you will not measure the 
return of your prayers by lower inferior advantages, 
these are the most blessed returns. It should be more 
desirable in your account to please him, than to be 
happy yoursdves. His glory snould be more valuabte 
than your salvation, or edl the means that tend to it. 
And such society with him should be esteemed the first- 
fruits of heaven. Yet these are the privileges of every 
accepted prayer : therefore, if it be accepted, though 
it obtain nothing more, it is abundantly answered. — 
Clarkson. 

Can any man charge Grod, that he hath not given him 
enough to make his life happy? No,. doubtless; for 
nature is content with a little ; and yet you shall hardly 
meet with.a man that complains not of some want, even 
vrhem. he seems to be provided with all things; and 
thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we create 
trouble to ourselves. — Izaak Walton. 
. Grace and Sin. — These two, grace and sin, are 
like two buckets in a well ; when one is up, the other 
is down. The more grace thrives in the soul, the more 
sin dies in it.^ — Brooks. 
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DESCRIFnON OF THE CITY AND TOWN OF 
JERUSALEM. 

As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 

Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, , 

As through a yalley sacred to sweet peace, 

How boldly doth it front us ! how majestically I 

like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 

1-8 hung with marble fabrics, line o*er line, 

Terrace o*er terrace, nearer still and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

Here towers of war that frown in massy strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 

Of light and glory to that faded city. 

And, as our clouds of battle-dust and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturb'd and lone serenity 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven I It stands before us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipped there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 

On every flowery-sculptured capital. 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules ! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 

MUnum'* ''FaU qf Jertuaiem,'' 



The Blessedness of Righteousness. — ^There is a 
grave and delusive reasoning which causeth to err — 
there is an example of sin which is more seductive than 
sophistry — ^but there is a third, and to many disposi- 
tions a yet more formidable mode of seduction, arising 
.from evil communication. It is the fear of ridicule, a 
fear so much engrafted on our nature, that many shrink 
with apprehension from the laugh of scorners, who 
could refute their arguments, resist their example, and 
defy their violence. There has never been an hour or 
an age, in which this formidable weapon has been more 
actively employed against the Christian ftiith than our 
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own day. Wit and ridicule have formed the po^ant 
sauce with which infidels have seasoned their abistract 
reasoning, and voluptuaries the swinish messes of pollu* 
tion, which they have spread unblushingly before the 
public. It is a weapon suited to the character of the 
Apostate Spirit himself, such as we conceive him to be 
— loving nothing, honouring nothing, feeling neither 
the enthusiasm of religion nor of praise, but striving to 
debase all that is excellent, and degrade all that is 
noble and praiseworthy, by cold irony and contemptu- 
ous sneering. 

We are far from terming a harmless gratification of 
a gay and lively spirit sinfiil or even useless. It has 
been said, and perhaps with truth, that there are tem- 
pers which may be won to religion, by inducing them 
m their natural bent towards gaiety. But supposing it 
true that a jest may sometimes hit him who flies a 
seimon, too surely there are a hundred cases for one 
where the sermon cannot remedy the evil which a jest 
has produced. According to our strangely varied 
faculties, our sense of ridicule, although silent, remains 
in ambush and upon the watch during offices of the 
deepest solemnity, and actions of the highest sublimity ; 
and if aught happens to call it into action, the sense of 
the ludicrous becomes more resistless from the previous 
contrast, and the considerations of decorum, which 
ought to restrain our mirth, prove like oil seethed upon 
the flame. There is also an unhappy desire in our 
corrupt nature, to approve of audacity even in wicked- 
ness, as men chiefly applaud those feats of s^lity 
which are performed at the risk of the artist's life. And 
such is the strength and frequency of this unhallowed 
temptation, that there are perhaps, but few, who have 
not at one time or other fallen into the snare, and 
laughed at that at which they ought to have trembled. 
But, O my soul, come not thou into their secret, nor 
yield thy part of the promised blessing, for the poor 
gratification of sitting in the seat of the scomer, and 
sharing in the unprofitable mirth of fools, which is like 
the crackling of thorns under the pot !— iS'ir Walter 
Scott's Reliyious Discourses, by a Layman. 
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CREATION AND REDEMPTION. 

(i^VoOT "The Kebpsakb.") 

** Let there be light, and there waa light.*' 

" Let there be light!" — ^were the words of creation, 
That broke on the chaos and silence of night ; 

The creatures of Mercy invoked to their station , 
Sufiiised into being, and kindled to light. 

*' Let there be light !"~The Great Spirit descended, 
And flashed on the waves that in darkness had slept ; 

The sun in his glory a giant ascended, 

The dews on the earUi their mild radiance wept. 

*' Let there J)e light I'* — ^And the fruits and the flowers 
Responded in smiles to the new lighted sky, — 

There was scent in the gale, there was bloom in the bowers, 
Sweet sound for the ear, and soft hue for the eye. 

** Let there be light !" — And the mild eye of woman 
Beam'd joy on the man who this Paradise sway'd ; 

There was joy — *till the foe of all happiness human 
Crept into those bowers — ^was heard and obey'd. 

** Let there be light !'* — ^were the words of salvation, 
When man had defeated life's object and end, — 

Had waned from his glorious and glad elevation, 
Abandoned a God and conformed to a fiend. 

'* Let there be light !'' — ^The same Spirit supernal 
That lighted the torch when creation began, 

*Laid aside the bright beams of his Godhead eternal, 
And wrought as a servant, and wept as a man. 

** Let there be light!" — from Gethsemane springing, 
From Golgotha's darkness, from Calvary's tomb---- 

Joy, joy unto mortals, good Angels are singing. 
The Shiloh has triumph'd and death is o'ercome. 



Holiness. — Holiness in this life is absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, not only as a means to the end, but, 
by a nobler kind of necessity, as peurt of the end itself. 
Though we are not saved by good works as procuring 
causes, yet we are saved to good works as fruits and 
effects of saving grace, which God hath prepared that 
we should walk in them, Eph. ii. 10. It is indeed one 
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part of ouK salvation to be delivered from the bondage 
of therovenant of works; but the end o/ this is, not 
that we may have liberty to sin, which is the worst law. 
of slavery, but that we may fulfil the royal law of liberty, 
and that we may serve in newness of spirit, and not in 
the oldness of the letter, Rom. vii. 6. Yea, holiness in 
this life is such a part of our salvation as is a necessary 
means to make us meet to be partakers of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in heavenly light and glory.. With- 
out holiness we can never see God, and are as unfit for 
the glorious presence as swine for the presence cham- 
ber of an earthly prince. — Marshall, 

A GOOD Mirror. — We ought to look with deep 
earnestness of spirit into the Holy Scriptures — ^the mir- 
ror of Grod's word, in order to find out our faults, that 
they may be corrected ; in order to find Christian graces 
therein, which may be improved; in order to find the 
blessed doctrines of our Saviour, which we may learn 
to adorn in all things. We are not to wish our Bible 
to flatter us, as some persons love to be flattered by 
. their mirror. The Bible flatters none ; it shows infir- 
mity in the strongest, deformity in the fairest, defile- 
ment in tlie purest Christian. It is the faithfiil mirror 
of God*s holy perfections, and of man*s miserable fail- 
ings : the more you look into it, the more you will grow 
like God, and be changed from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of our God. 

Godliness. — And what is godliness ? It is the ten- 
dency of the mind towards God, and is exercised in 
believing in him; loving and fearing him; holding 
communion with him ; resembling his perfections, and 
employing ourselves in his service. It is the introduc- 
tion of God into all our concerns ; our acknowledging 
him in all our ways, our doing all we do in his name, 
and with a reference to his authority and glory, through 
the mediation of the Saviour ; and by the influences of 
the Holy Ghost — Jay. 

" J. h: s." 
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